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CHAP. I. 

I .The Struggles of Party—the Succeſs of Oppo ſition. IT. 
Attempts to form a new Adminiſtration fruitleſs. III. 
Conſequences of the Want of an efficient Government. IV. 
The Commons addreſs the King for a new Adminiſtration. 
Hes Majefy's Anſwer. The Miniſters reſign their Offices. 
V. The Arrangement of the new Miniſtry, VI. Their 
Characters. The Effects of the Coalition. VII. One of 
the firſt Acts of the new Miniſtry, a Bill to conciliate the 
Aﬀettion of Ireland. VIII. A Bill to forwardan Inter- 
courſe with America brought in by Mr. Fox. IX. The 
diſtreſſed Situation of the Brin Dominion in India attracts 
general Attention. X. A Bill for the better Government 
of India introduced by Mr. Dundas. XI. The ruined 
State of the Eaſt India Company's Finances. XII. A 
Bill to relieve the Eaſt India Company paſſes the Commons. 
XIII. The ſame paſſes the Lords. IV. Peace with 
the Mahrattas. Death of Hyder Ally. XV. The Loan. 
XVI. Mr. Pitt's Motion on the Subject of a Parliamentary 
Reform. XVII. Lord North oppoſes it. XVIII. Mr. 
Fox ſupports it. XIX. Mr. Dundas unexpefedly ſup- 
ports Mr. Pitt. XX. The Reaſons for a Parliamenta 
Reform ſtated. XXI. Alderman Sawbridge's Motion * 
ſhortening the Duration of Parliaments. XXII. The 

uakers petition the Houſe of Commons againſt the Slave 

rade. XXIII. Parliament prorogued. XXIV. An 
Order of Council, limiting the Commerce between America 
and the Weſt Indies to Ships Britiſh built. XXV. The de- 
funiteve Treaties of Peace ſigned. XXVI. Introduftory 
Remarks on the Events of the enſuing Seſſion. Arguments 
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4 GEORGE UI. A. D. 1783. 

in favor of the Coalition ſtated. XXVII. Arguments a- 
gainſt the Coalition ſtated. XXVIII. The Meeting of 
Parliament. XXIX. The Subſtance of the King's Speech. 
XXX. Addreſs of T 1 doit h no Oppoſition. XXXI. 
Mr. Fox introduces his India Bill. XXXII. The Prowi- 
fions of the Bill. XXXIII. The Character and Tendency 
of the Bill. XXXIV. A ſecond Bill for the internal Go- 
ver ument of the Britiſh Dominions in India. XXXV. 
The Aſtomiſhment of the Houſe at the Diſcloſure of Mr. Fox's 
India Syſtem. Mr. Pitt oppoſes it. XXXVI. Mr. Fox 
replies with great Ability. XXXVII. The Eaſt India 
Company petition againſt the Bill, XXXVIII. Mr. Fox 
carries the Bill to the Houſe of Peers—oppoſed by Lords 
Temple and Thurlow. XXXIX. The Bill final loft in 
the Houſe of Peers. XL. The Cquſe which 2 the 
Loſs of the Bill. The improper Interference of Lord Tem- 
ple in the Houſe of Lords. XLI. An Enquiry into Lord 
Temple's Conduct in the Houſe of Commons. XLII. The 
Nature of the Conteſt between the Crown and Commons de. 


ſcribed. XLIII. The Appointment of a new Miniſtry. 


XLIV. A ſpirited Addreſs to the King againft a Diſſolution 
of Parliament, His Majeſty's Anſwer. XLV. Refolu- 
tions f the Commons for the Removal of the preſent Mi- 
niſters. XLVI. A ſecond Addreſs on the ſame Subject. 
XLVII. Mr. Pitt's India Bill introduced and loft. — 
XLVIII. The Addreſs of the City of London againſt the 
late Miniſters. XLIX. The Situation of the Country diſ- 
poſes both Parties to Pauſe. Hopes of a general Umon en- 
tertaintd. L. The Steps taken by the Meeting at the St. 
Albans Tawvern towards bringing about an Union of Par- 
ties. LI. The Lords declare againſt the Pcoceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons. LII. Another Addreſs by the Com- 
mons to the King, for the Removal of his Mumſters. LIII. 
A ftronger Addreſs on the ſame Subject. His Majeſty's 
Anſwer. LIV. Addreſſes unavailing. The Motion of a 
Repreſentation to the Crown agreed to by the Commons, — 
LV. The Difelution of Parliament. LVI. The Origin 
and Progreſs of this extraordinary Conteſt reviewed.— 
LVII. The general Election turus out in Fa vor of the 
new 
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new Mimnſters. LVIII. The Subſtance of the King's 
Speech on the opening of Parliament. LIX. The Conduct 
of the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter in refuſing to return Mr. 
Fox brought befare the Houſe of Commons. LX. The Houſe 
decides in favor of the High Bailiff. LXI. Mr. Alderman 
Sawbridge"s Motion for a Parliamentary Reform. LXII. 
Mr. Pitt's India Billa Statement of its leading Provi- 
ions. LXIII. Mr. Fox's Objections to the Bill. LXIV. 
The Bull recetves a Variety of Amendments in the Commons. 


LXV. A Motion of Mr. Burke reſpecting the Conduct of 


Mr. Haſtings loft. LXVI. A ſecond Attempt of the ſame 
Sort equally unſucceſsful, LXVII. The commutation Tax. 


LXVIII. The Sentiments of Mr. Fox on that Subject. — 


LXIX. Proviſions for the Arrears of the unfunded Debt. 
LXX. A Bill for the Reſtoration of the Eftates forfeited in 
Scotland in 1715 and 1745. LXXI. Oppoſed by the Lord 
Chancellor, but paſſed. LXXII. Parliament prorogued. 
J. 12 proviſional treaty of peace, while it terminated 
hoſtilities abroad, and ſeemed to promiſe a general 
repoſe to Europe; produced very different effects at home, 
by kindling a political war, which ſoon raged with uncom- 
mon violence, and conſiderably diſturbed the internal 
tranquillity of the Kingdom. The acknowledgment of 
American independence, though dictated by abſolute 
neceſſity, was a meaſure ſo humiliating to the national 
character, that without being accompanied with terms 
as favorable to this country, as the nature of our ſitua- 
tion entitled us to demand, could not be expected to 
prove generally acceptable. The advantages and diſ- 
advantages of the peace, were repeatedly diſcuſſed in 
parliament, with much ability by the leaders of the 
contending parties, but on every renewed debate, the 
oppoſition evidently gained ground. At laſt, on the 21ft 
of February, Lord John Cavendiſh, by moving the fol- 
lowing reſolution among others in a very full\houle, 
brought the ſtrength of the parties to a final iſſue, and 
obtained for oppolition a complete and deciſive victory. 
That the conceſſions made to the adverſaries of Great 
Britain by the proviſional treaty, and the preluninary 
A 3 articles 
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6 GEORGE 11t, A. D. 1783. 
articles are greater than they were entitled to, either 
from the actual ſituation of their reſpective poſſeſſions, 
or from their comparative ſtrength. A vehement de- 
bate aroſe on this reſolution, but the memorable coali- 
tion brought ſuch an acceſſion of ſtrength and numbers 
to one ſide, that the queſtion was carried againſt the mi- 
niſtry by a majority of 207 voices to 190. 

IT. The ſucceſs of this motion aſcertained the cer- 
tainty of a miniſterial revolution, and the houſe of com- 
mons adjourned from time to time, with the view of for- 
warding a new arrangement. The coalition, confident 
of their ſtrength, were determined to enter into power 
upon ſuch terms only, as would leave them at perfect 
liberty to act for themſelves, without reſtraint or con- 
troul. The miniſtry were diſpoſed to form an admini- 
ſtration that would admit as few as poſſible of their ad- 
verſaries ; and for this purpoſe ſome fruitleſs attempts 
were made to diſunite the members of the new aſlocia- 
tion. Conferences with the king were repeatedly held 
on the ſubject of a change of miniſters, and were repeat- 
edly unſucceſsful. The fortitude of the coalition was 
not to be ſhaken. Mr. Fox and his friends were de- 
termined not to deviate in any point from their pre- 
concerted plan. From theſe ineffectual endeavours to 
accommodate party views, the buſineſs of the nation was 


- ſuſpended, and more than a month paſſed in a kind of 


miniſterial interregnum. 

III. The want of an efficient government could be 
at no time more ſeverely felt than at this. At home the 
diſembodying the militia, the diſcharge of ſeamen, the 
reduction of ſoldiers, the neglect of giving them their 
pay, and the ſpirit of turbulence natural to men accuſ- 
tomed to arms, contributed to fill Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth with tumult and confuſion, and ſpread mutinies 
and riots all over the kingdom. But theſe were not the 
only matters that called for the attention of government. 
our negociations with foreign powers were not brought 
to an end. No definitive treaty was concluded with 


France and Spain. No conunercial alliance was adjuſted 


with 
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with America, and the Eaſt India Company required 
the immediate aid of parliament both with regard to its 
foreign and domeſtic concerns. 

IV. Such was the ſtate of public affairs, when Mr. 
Coke, member for Norfolk, moved, on the 24th. of 
March, an addreſs to the king, That he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to take into conſideration the diſtracted 
and unſettled ſtate of the empire, and condeſcend to a 
compliance with the wiſhes of this houſe, by forming 
an adminiſtration entitled to the confidence of his peo- 
ple. This addreſs was unanimouſly carried, and pre- 
ſented to the king, by ſuch members of the houſe as 
were privy counſellors. His majeſty replicd, . That 
it was his earneſt defire to do ever _ in his power 
to comply with the wiſhes of his faithful commons.” — 
This anſwer not being deemed ſufficiently explicit, lord 
Surrey moved, in. a few days after, another addreſs, 
tramed in very ſtrong and pointed terms, . Aſſuring 
his majeſty that all delays in a matter of this moment, 
have an inevitable tendency to weaken the authority of 
his government, and moft humbly intreating his majeſty 
that he will take ſuch meaſures towards this object as 
may quiet the anxiety and apprehenſion of his faithful 
ſubjects.“ But Mr. Pitt, declaring that he had reſigned 
his office of chancellor of the exchequer, and that any 
relolution or addreſs relative to a new arrangement of 
adminiſtration was unneceſſary, Lord Surrey conſented 
to withdraw his motion: and the miniſters, who, re- 
luctant to quit the luxury of power, had lingered in of- 
fice to the laſt moment, now gave place to their deter- 
mined and victorious antagoniſts. 

V. The duke of Portland was placed at the head of 
the treaſury ; and lord John Cavendiſh was re- appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer; lord North and Mr. Fox 
were nominated joint ſecretaries of ſtate, the firſt for the 
home, the latter for the foreign department ; lord Kep- 
pel, who had recently reſigned on account of his diſap- 


probation of the peace, was again placed at the head of 


the admiralty ; lord Stormont was created preſident of 


the 
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the council; and lord Carliſle was advanced to the poſt 
of lord privy ſeal. The great ſeal was put into com- 
miſſion : the chief juſtice Loughborough, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
for political verſatility, * Who could change and change 
and yet go on,” being declared firſt lord commiſſioner; 
the earl of Northington was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and Mr. Burke reinſtated in his for- 
mer poſt of paymaſter of the forces. Of the ſeven ca- 
binet miniſters, the majority, who alſo occupied the moſt 
important poſts of adminiſtration, were of the old hig, 
or Rockingham party. Lord Stormont, lord North, 
and lord Carliſle, contenting themſelves rather with a 
participation of honors and emoluments, than of power. 

VI. Notwithſtanding, therefore, the admiſſion of thoſe 
tory lords into the miniſtry, it could not but be ac- 
knowledged, as to all the grand purpoſes of govern- 
ment, a WIG adminiſtration : more eſpecially when the 
ability, the vigor, and the deciſion of its efficient leader 
were juſtly and impartially eſtimated. But moſt unfor- 
tunately no impartial eſtimate of the merits of this novel 
and heterogeneous arrangement could be hoped. The 
coalition was indeed defended by its friends as a meaſure 
eſſential to the ſalvation of the country, and which the 
extraordinary difficulty and danger of the times not only 
called tor, but rendered highly meritorious ; but the 
more general opinion condemned the coalition, as a ſhame- 
leſs ſacrifice ot honor, conſiſtency, and rectitude, on the 
altar of ambition, intereſt, and revenge. A junction of 
perſons whole principles were radically hoſtile, and which 
no effort of art, or length of time could aſſimilate, was 
not a meaſure likely to conciliate univerſal eſteem; and 
though the coalition were enabled to ſupport ſuccesfully 
the moſt violent conteſt for power that perhaps is to be 
found in the political hiſtory of this country, and ulti- 
mately to wreſt the government from their antagonitts, 
yet it operated to diminiſh public confidence in their 
meaſures z and therefore, while it obtained them a com- 
plete conqueſt, it ſullied the honor, and deprived them 
of the more ſolid advantages of victory. VII. 
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VII. One of the firſt meaſures of the new miniſtry 
was to expedite the paſſing of a bill before pending, 
6 for the purpoſe of preventing any writs of error or 
appeal from the kingdom of Ireland, from being received 
by any of his majeſty's courts in Great Britain; and of 
renouncing in expreſs terms, the legiſlative authority of 
the Britiſh parliament in relation to Ireland.” This 
bill was a neceſſary conſequence of the general plan of 
Iriſh emancipation ; for the mere- repeal of the declara- 
tory act did not, in the contemplation of the common 
law, make any difference whatever in the relative ſitua - 
tion of the two countries. 

VIII. Mr. Fox loſt no time in attempting to remove 
every obſtacle which oppoſed the opening an immediate 
intercourſe with America; and early in April he moved 
tor liberty to bring in a © Bill for preventing any mani- 
teſto, certificate, or other document being required from 
any ſhips belonging to the United States of America, ar- 
riving from thence at any port of this kingdom; or 
upon entering or clearing out from any port of this king- 
dom, for any port within the United States.” The bill 
in its original ſhape, was ſuppoſed to go too far, by ex- 
tending an indulgence that might be made ſubſervient 
to the practice of ſmuggling ; an amendment was there- 
fore adopted, limiting for a certain time the powers to 
be veſted in the king, after which it was carried through 
= commons, and with ſome ſlight oppoſition paſſed the 
ords. 

IX. The very critical ſituation of our affairs in the 
eaſt next engaged the attention of parliament. The 
houſe of commons had appointed a ſelect committee to 
examine into the ſtate of the Britiſh dominions in India. 
In the proſecution of this important enquiry, it was diſ- 
covered that the adminiſtration of juſtice in the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, had been perverted to the 
baſe purpoles of peculation, plunder, and oppreſſion, and 
that corruption, fraud, and injuſtice, pervaded all the 
departments of the company's government in India.— 
Theſe alarming diſcoveries produced a general unity of 
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opinion amongſt public men of every deſcription, on the 
immediate neceſſity of taking ſome effectual ſtep, to reſ- 
cue the Britiſh name from diſgrace, to reſtore to the na- 
tives the pure adminiſtration of mild and _ laws, and 
to ſecure and improve our territorial poſſeſſions in India. 

X. With this view, the lord advocate for Scotland 
introduced a bill into the houſe of commons. This 
gentleman was peculiarly qualified for the undertaking. 
He had by indefatigable induſtry, and long and labo- 
rious inveſtigation, made himſelt completely maſter of 
the ſubject. His ſyſtem had for its object the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a government in India, better adapted to the 
diſpoſitions, habits, and prejudices of the inhabitants, 
than any hitherto attempted. But as this bill was after- 
wards ſuperſeded by one from another quarter, more ex- 
tenſive in its views, it is here unneceſſary to detail its re- 
gulations. | 

XI. To a repreſentation of the defects and abuſes of 
Indian government, ſucceeded in a fe days a diſcloſure 
of the ruined ſtate of the company's finances, by a bill 
introduced by Sir Henry Fletcher, . For ſuſpending the 
payments of the company now due to the royal exche- 
quer, and for enabling them to borrow the ſum of three 
hundred thouſand pounds for their farther relief.“ 

XII. Lord John Cavendiſh declared this bill to be 
only a branch of a larger plan ; and that it was brought 
forward ſeparately, in order to anſwer an exigency which 
did not admit of delay. His lordſhip viewed the terri- 
torial acquiſitions of the company as a fruitful ſource of 
grievance. It vould, he obſerved, „have been 
more for their advantage, had they confined themſelves 
to the character of merchants. As theſe acquiſitions, 
however, had been made, they mutt be preſerved, and 
it was his opinion, that the relief neceſſary to the com- 
pany ſhould be granted.“ . | 

XIII. In the upper houſe, Lord Fitzwilliam dwelt on 
the deſperate fituation of the Eaſt India company, and 
affirmed, * that, unleſs the bill paſſed, their bankruptcy 
would be inevitable. The expenditure of their ſettle- 
ments 
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ments had far exceeded their revenue; bills had been 
drawn upon them which they were unable to anſwer 
without a temporary ſupply, ſo that the exiſtence of the 
company depended upon the ſucceſs of the bill; which 
accordingly paſſed both houſes with little difficulty or 
oppoſition. . | 

XIV. Here it may not be improper to remark, that 
about this period, intelligence was received of an event, 
that pin a proſpect of a favorable change to our af- 
fairs in the eaſt. This was peace being concluded with 
the Mahrattas. This advantage to Great Britain, and 
to the Eaſt India company, was ſoon followed by the 
death of Hyder Ally, a man, eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
for an enterpriſing ſpirit, reſources, and vigor of mind; 
who entertained the moſt rooted averſion to the Engliſh 
name; and who by his power, courage, and military 
(kill, had long proved himſelf, the molt daring and for- 
midable of all the company's enemies. 

XV. On the 16th of April, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer brought forward his plan for raiſing twelve mil- 
lions by loan. The moſt remarkable circumſtances at- 
tending it were, that the money borrowed was funded at 
three per cent. at the extravagant rate of one hundred 
and fifty pounds ſtock, for every hundred pound ſterl- 
ing; fo that an artificial capital of fix millions, was 
created above the ſum actually paid into the exchequer. 
The evils reſulting from this mode of funding were ex- 
poſed with much ability by Mr. Pitt in the lower houſe, 
and the earl of Shelburne in the upper, but with no effect. 

XVI. The former motion of Mr. Pitt for an enquiry 
into the ſtate of the repreſentation being negatived, he 
now brought forward (May 7th) a ſpecitic plan for ad- 
ding one hundred members to the counties, and aboliſh- 
ing a proportionable number of the burgage-tenure, and 
other ſmall and obnoxious boroughs. The revival of 
this important ſubject, which had deeply agitated the 
public mind, produced an animated debate ; in the courſe 
of which,. the diſcordant ſentiments of miniſters did not 
tail to awaken afreſh the reſentment of the houſe againſt 
the © ill- ſtarred coalition,” XVII, 
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XVII. Lord North, in a ſtrain of alluſive pleaſantry 
declared, „ That, while ſome with Lear, demanded an 
hundred knights, and others with Gonexil, were ſatisfied 
with fifty, he with Regan exclaimed, No, not ONE.” 
His lordſhip, entering into a graver and more argumen- 
tative vein, proceeded to deny, * that the houſe of com- 
mons had not its full and proper weight in the ſcale of 
government; his political lite was a proof that it had, 
It was parliament that made him a miniſter. He came 
amongſt them without connection. It was to them he 
was indebted for his riſe, and they had pulled him down ; 
he had been the creature of their opinion, and of their 
power ; his political career was conſequently a proof of 
their independence; the voice of the commons was ſuf 
ficient to remove whatever was diſpleaſing to the ſenti- 
ments and wiſhes of the country; and in ſuch a fituation 
to parade about a reform was idle, unneceſſary, inexpe- 
dient, and dangerous. 

XVIII. Mr. Fox, whoſe opinion on this great na- 
tional queſtion, was totally irreconcileable with that of 
his brother ſecretary's ; very honorably for himſelf, pre- 
ferred the conſiſtency of public character to every conſide- 
ration, either of private friendſhip, or parliamentary at- 
tachments. In his opinion the conilitution required 
innovation and renovation. Its nature expoſed it to 
change; and its beauty did not confiſt in theory but iy 
practice. The contrary opinion he knew to be com- 
mon; but he was not the leſs attached to his ſentiments, 
becauſe they were ſometimes ſingular. He thought the 
Engliſh conftitution admirable in practice, and very 
faulty in theory; and he regarded it as one of its chict 
excellencies, that it was capable of renewed improve- 
ments by involving in itſelf a renovating principle, It 
might thus be gradually carried to — 

XIX. Whiſe the diſcuſſion of this important ſubject 
expoſed the abſurdity of one coalition; it is very re- 
markable that it. paved the way for another in every yiew 
certainly as ſingular and extraordinary. The Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, who had all along ———— 
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himſelf by his veal for high prerogative, fuſpended 


upon the preſent occaſion his natural ſentiments, became 


at once a convert to the doctrine of reform, and aſſerted - 


his entire approbation of Mr. Pitt's reſolutions. He 
ſtood up boldly the advocate of the people, and affirmed, 
« that the yielding to their wiſhes would be the hap- 
pieſt means of putting an end to their complaints; and 
would certainly give a freſh infuſion of fine blood into 
the conſtitution of the houſe of commons. Though the 
lord advocate and Mr. Pitt had been in office together 
during the ſhort-lived Shelburne adminiſtration, they 
had continued until now rather ſhy than familiar, but 
this unexpected ſupport and patriotic effuſion effected 
a cordial and laſting union between thoſe two celebrated 
characters. But after all the ſupport Mr. Pitt's mo- 
tion and reſolutions met with, they were loſt by a ma- 
jority of 293 to 149. 

XX. Whatever may be the language or views of 
party, it muſt be evident to every impartial mind in- 
tereſted in the welfare of Britain, that the houſe of 
commons is far from anſwering all the ſalutary ends of 
its inſtitution. If on the one hand, we contemplate the 
extent of power delegated to the repreſentative; and 
on the other, ſurvey the teraptations to abuſe that 
power, to which he is confeſſedly expoſed; the de- 
tects of the preſent ſyſtem will appear obvious, and 
the neceſſity of placing in the hands of the people an 
additional check, and a more effectual e over 
his parliamentary conduct, muſt be felt and acknow- 
ledged. While it is admitted that moſt of the boroughs 
are the property of individuals, who can only look to 
the crown tor honors and emoluments; the miniſter muſt 
poſſeſs a power in the houſe of commons incompatible 
with the general intereſts of the people. No political 
truth has been more completely aſcertained by experience 
than this; and the bold aſſertion of lord North © that 
his adminiſtration was a proof of the independence of the 
houſe of commons“ might perhaps have had ſome de- 
bree of weight, could it be loſt to the. public recollec- 

tion, 
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tion, that the noble lord was originally advanced to the 
premierſhip by the fiat of the executive power, and was 
continued in office, during the firſt and laſt years of his 
adminiſtration at leaſt, by the influence of the ſame 
power, in daring contrariety to the clear, unanimous, 
and decided ſenſe of the nation. His lordſhip's com- 
pulſive reſignation at laſt, proved only that there are li- 
mits, beyond which, even the complaiſance of the re- 
preſentative body does not extend. 

XXI. Mr. Pitt having failed in his attempt to im- 
prove the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, the in- 
exible patriot Mr. alderman Sawbridge brought for- 
ward, May 16, his motion for ſhortening the duration of 
parliaments. He obſerved “ that he had heard the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution characterized on a former day, as the 
molt glorious fabric, the work of ages, and the wonder 
of the world. To him ſuch a deſcription appeared molt 
abſurd; and he was happy that no foreigners had been 
prelent at the time, as they might have been too much 
diverted at the expence of the member who had indulged 
himlelf ſo extravagantly in panegyric. It was his rooted 
rſuaſion, that the Britiſh conſtitution, till the decol- 
ation of that tyrant Charles the firit, was a ſyſtem of 
the moſt wretched deſpotiſm. No gleam of liberty had 
ever ſhone out till after that zra. Antecedently to the 
domination- of Charles, the country had been a mo- 
narchial tyranny, or an ariſtocratical tyranny. Under 
both theſe deſcriptions it was miſerable ; and the peopte 
were no better than ſlaves. In antient times there had 
indeed, exiſted violent contentions and feuds ; but theie 
were experiments for power between the king and the 
barons; between the crown and the great men of the 
realm. The people took no real intereſt in them. They 
never felt their dignity, never inquired into their rights, 
and never aſſerted them; till they were thrown into 
combuſtion by the atrucious tyranny of the firlt Charles. 
It was of conſequence, in late times only, that the 
flame of public liberty illuminated the conſtitution. It 
was in late times only iat our conſtitution had become 
the 
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the wonder of the world. To talk of it as having been 


ſo for ages, was to falſify records and hiſtory.” The 


motion of Mr. Sawbridge was ſeconded by Mr. alder- 
man Bull, and warmly ſupported by the earl of Surrey 
and others, but was loſt by a majority of 123 to 56. 

XXII. A bill for regulating the trade of the African 
company, being introduced towards the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, with a clauſe prohibiting the officers of the 
company from exporting negroes, that humane, intelli- 
gent, and reſpectable claſs of citizens, known by the 
appellation of quakers, convened in their annual aſ- 
ſembly in the metropolis, embraced this favourable oc- 
caſion to petition the houſe of commons, „That the 
clauſe in queſtion might be extended to all perſons what- 
ſoever, profeſſing themſelves deeply affected with the 
conſideration of the rapine, oppreſſion, and blood at- 
tending this traffic : . the countenance of the laws 
of this country, ſay the petitioners, many thouſands of 
theſe our fellow- creatures, entitled to the natural rights 
of mankind, are held as perſonal property in cruel bon- 
dage. Your petitioners regret, that a nation profeſſing 
the chriſtian faith ſhould fo far counteract the priciples 
of humanity and juſtice.” This petition awakened in 
a remarkable degree, the compaſſion of the houſe, and 
of the public, for thoſe unhappy beings to whoſe wretched 
lot it has fallen, „ to plough the winter's wave and rea 
deſpair;” and laid the foundation of the ſubſequent noble 
and generous, though hitherto unſucceſsful efforts, to 
effect a total abolition of this deteſtable and inhuman 
commerce. 

XXIII. A variety of buſineſs comprehending de- 
tails not ſufficiently important to claim a place in hiſtory, 
having been completed ; the parliament was at length 
prorogued, July 16, by a fpeech, in which his Ma- 
jeſty declared his intention of calling them together at 
an early period, in order to reſume the conſideration of 
the affairs of the Eaſt-Indies, which would demand 
their moſt ſerious and unintermitted attention. 

XXIV. In the courſe of the ſummer, few material 
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events occurred deſerving of particular notice. The 
king, by virtue of an act paſſed for that purpole, iſſued 
an order in council, limiting the commerce between the 
continent of America and the Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands, 
to ſhips Britiſh built. This was conformable to the 
grand principle on which the act of navigation was ori- 
ginally tounded ; and though this reſtriction gave ex- 
treme offence to the inhabitants of the United States z 
they had certainly no juſt reaſon to complain, as they 
could have no poſſible right to claim the advantages of 
dependence and independence at one and the ſame time, 

XXV. On the zd of September the definitive treaties 
of peace with France, Spain, and America, were with 
ſome alteration ſigned ; and alſo preliminaries of peace 
with the States General, by which all the conqueſts of 
England were reſtored, except the town of Negapatnam 
on the coſt of Coromandel, which their High Mighti- 
neſles were at laſt moſt reluctantly compelled to cede. 

XXVI. The unexpected and uncommon events con- 
netted with the hiſtory of the enſuing ſeſſion, require 
for their better elucidation, a ſhort charaReriſtic ſketch 
of the ſtate of parties at the convening of parliament. 
The coalition adminiſtration was univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be able, powerful, and active. All men 
agreed to look up to them for ſomething bold, enter- 
priſing, and deciſive. It certainly embraced a happy 
combination of native gei ius and matured experience, 


of ſpirited. adventure and ſagacious heſitat ion. Ner 


were theſe qualities unattended with that circumſtance, 
without which, no qualities can avail in ſuch a ſituation, 
a juſt maſs of weight, connexion, and intereſt. Their 
friends therefore thought, that ſuch an adminiſtration 
compriſed in it all that was requiſite, to heal the wounds, 
reſtore the proſperity, and recover the honor of Britain. 

XXVII. But the very ſaine conſiderations that 
inſpired their advocates with hope, were regarded by 
their opponents, as the fruitful ſources of terror and 
misfortune. Their ability would be found only an 
ability to plan the deſtruction of their country; their in- 
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fluence an influence that would carry the worſt meaſures 


as eaſily as the belt ; and their activity a reſtleſs enemy, 
againſt which, precaution and vigilance could be no 
protection. Such was in general the language of the op- 
ponents of adminiſtration. One clais ot men, who 
thought impropriety of private conduct, incompatible 
with public virtue; or who conceived that „ pro- 
perty was the moſt eligible ſecurity for miniſterial recti- 
tude ; were by no means pleaſed to ſee Mr. Fox placed in 
fo conſpicuous a ſtation, Another claſs, and that a very 
numerous one, had contracted ſuch an extreme averſion 
to lord North's adminiſtration, that they could never be 
reconciled to his lordſhip's reſtoration to power, on any 
terms. A third party of the tory deſcription, enter- 
*1ined a rooted diſhke of adminiſtration, becauſe in 
their opinion, they had daringly trenched on the ſacred 
prerogative of majeſty, and had „ taken the cloſet of 
the ſovereign by ſtorm.” 

XXVIII. From this extreme difference of opinion 
between the adverſe parties on the merits and demerits 
of adminiſtration, ſomething may be collected of the 
ſpirit and views of both, at the period of convening the 
parliament of Great Britain; which took place ſo early 
as November 11, 1783. 

XXIX. In the ſpeech from the throne, his Majeſty, 
after noticing the concluſion of peace with France, Spain, 
and America; and the ratification of the preliminary 
articles with the States General ; ſtated as a principal 
object of their conſideration, the ſituation of the Eaſt- 
India company. © The utmoſt exertions of their wiſ- 
dom” he ſaid „“ would be required to maintain and im- 
prove the valuable advantages derived from our India 
poſſeſſions; and to promote and ſecure the happineſs of 
the native inhabitants of thoſe provinces.” 

XXX. The addreſs paſſed without oppoſition. Mr. 
Pitt in his ſpeech on this occaſion, warned the miniſters 
* that as to the affairs of India, it would not be enough 


to attempt mealures of palliation, and of a temporary 


nature; that would only increaſe the danger by removing 
3 it 
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it to a diſtance, and he expreſſed his ſurpriſe that this 
important buſineſs had been ſo long poſtponed. Mr. 
Fox, well 1 at this language, acknowledged “ that 


the ſtate of India was ſuch as would ill brook delay in 
their deliberations, and he was happy to give notice, 
that on that day ſe'nnight, he ſhould be prepared to 
make a motion relative to India.“ 

XXXI. On the 18th of November, accordingly, 
Mr. Fox moved for leave to bring in a bill for veſting 
the affairs of the Eaſt-India company in the hands of 
certain commiſſioners, for the benefit of the proprietary 
and the public. The plan propoſed by Mr. Fox, was 
marked with all the characteriſtics of his ardent, daring, 
and luminous mind. The total derangement of the 
finances of the company, and their utter incompetency 


to _ the veſt territories of which they had by very 


queſtionable means obtained the poſſeſſion, was too evi- 
dent to admit of contradiction. The evil was notorious, 
and difficult indeed was the taſk of deviſing an adequate 
remedy. This famous bill propoſed to take at once 
trom the directors and proprietors, the entire admini- 
ſtration, both of their territorial and commercial affairs; 
and to veſt the management and direction of them in 
the hands of ſeven commiſſioners named in the bill, and 
irremovable by the crown, except in conſequence of an 
addreſs of either houſe of parhament. "Theſe were 
earl Fitzwilliam, preſident of the board; George viſ- 
count Lewiſham, the right honorable Frederic Monta- 

ue, the honorable George Auguſtus North, fir Gilbert 

lliot, fr Henry Fletcher, baronets; and Robert Gre- 
gory, eſq; who, it was remarked, were divided upon 
the model, and in the ſame proportion as the members 
of the cabinet. Theſe commiſſioners were to be aſſiſted 
by a ſubordinate board of nine directors, to be named 
in the firſt inftance, by parliament, and afterwards 
choſen by the proprietors. 

XXXII. Thele commiſſioners and directors were im- 
powered to enter immediately into poſſeſſion of all lands, 
tenements, books, records, veſſels, goods, merchandize, 
404 
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and ſecurities, in truſt for the company. They were 
required to come to a deciſion upon every queſtion with- 
in a limited time, or to aſſign a ſpecific reaſon for their 
delay. They were never to vote by ballot, and they 
were almoſt in all caſes, to enter upon their journals the 
reaſons of their vote. They were to ſubmit once in 
every {ix months an exact ſtate of their accounts to the 
court of proprietors, and at the beginning of every 
ſeſſion to prelent a ſtatement of their atfairs to both 
houſes of parliament. 

XXXIII. This ſyſtem propoſed by Mr. Fox, was no 
ſcheme of a day, calculated to poſtpone the hour of dan- 
ger, and then leave deſtruction to fall with double ruin 
on his ſucceſſors. It was no crude and indigeſted plan, 
the child of narrow and unextenſive views, and brought 
forward under the cover of cowardice and irreſolution. 
It comprehended the whole circle of evils complained of, 

and contained a remedy commenſurate to their magnitude, 
and adequate to their cure. It was a bold mealure full 
of deciſion and that demanded the ſevereſt ſcrutiny. 
What was aſſerted of its author by one of his warmeſt 
friends, will probably hold odd, « that this bill, 
would in the deciſion of poſterity, procure to his name 
immortal honour, or indelible diſgrace. He may live 
long, (continues the ſpeaker) he may do much. But 
here is the ſummit. He can never exceed what he does 
this day.” | 

XXXIV. This bill which veſted the government in 
commiſſioners, was to continue in force four years, that 
is, till the year after the next general election. It was 
accompanied by a ſecond bill, enacting very excellent, 
wiſe, and equitable regulations for the future government 
of the Britiſh territories in Hindoſtan. It took from the 
governor-general all power of acting independently of his 
council. It declared every exiſting Britiſh power in India 
incompetent to the acquiſition or exchange of any terri- 
tory in behalf of the company ;—to the acceding to any 
treaty of partition to the hiring out the company's 
troops; to the appointment to office. of any perſon * 
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ed for miſdemeanour ;—and to the hiring out any pro- 
perty to any civil ſervant of the company. It prohibi- 
ted all monopolies; and allo declared every illegal pre- 
tent 1 by any perſon for his own ſole benefit. 
But that part of the preſent bill, upon which the prin- 
cipal value ſeemed to be placed by its author, related to 
the Zemindars, or native adhelders, whom it employed 
effectual means to ſecure in the poſſeſſion of their reſpec- 
tive inheritances, and to defend from oppreſſion. It par- 
ticularly endeavoured to preclude all vexatious and uſu- 
rious claims that might be made upon them. It there- 
tore prohibited mortgages, and ſubjected every doubttul 
claim to the examination and cenſure of the commiſſion- 
ers. g 
XXXV. It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive the aſto- 
niſhment excited in the houle of commons by the diſclo- 
ſure of this ſyſtem. It was eſpouſed with zeal and en- 
thuſiaſm by the friends of the miniſter; and it was at- 
tacked by his opponents with all the vehemence of in- 
dignation, and all the energy of invective. It was on 
one ſide of the houſe extolled as a maſter piece of genius, 
virtue, and ability; while on the other it was reprobat- 
ed as a deep and dangerous deſign, fraught with miſchief 
and ruin. Mr. Pitt diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occa- 
ſion as. a formidable adverſary of the miniſter. He ac- 
knowledged, ** that India indeed wanted a reform, but 
not ſuch a reform as this: it wanted a conſtitutional al- 
teration, and not a fyrannical one, that broke through 
every principle of equity and juſtice. By the bill before 
the houſe an attack was made on the moſt folemn char- 
ters « it pointed a fatal blow againſt the faith and integ- 
rity of parliament : it broke through every tie by which 
man was bound to man. The principle of this bill once 
eſtabliſhed, what ſecurity had the other public compa- 
nies of the kingdom? What ſecurity had the bank of 
England ? What ſecurity had the national creditors, or 
the public corporations? Or indeed, what aſſurance 
could we have for the GREAT CHARTER itlelt, the 
foundation of all our liberties? It would be f iy in the 
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extreme to ſuppoſe, that the principle, once admitted, 
would operate only on the preſent occaſion, Good princi- 

les might ſleep, but bad ones never. It was the curſe of 
ociety, that when a bad principle was once eſtabliſhed, 
bad men would always be found to give it its full effect. 
The bill under conſideration included a confiſcation of 
the property, and a disfranchiſement of the members of 
the Fall. India company; all the ſeveral articles of whoſe 
effects, were transferred by violence to ſtrangers. Ima- 
gination was at a Joſs to gueſs at the moſt inſignificant 
trifle that had eſcaped the harpy jaws of a ravenous co- 
alition. The power was pretended indeed to be given 
in truſt for the benefit of the proprietors ; but in caſe of 
the groſſeſt abuſe of truſt, to whom was the appeal? 
To the proprietors? No;—to the majority of either 
houſe of Cm, which the moſt contemptible mi- 
niſter could not fail to ſecure, with the patronage of a- 
bove two millions ſterling given by this bill. The in- 
fluence which would accrue from this bill—a new, enor- 
mous, and unexampled influence,—was indeed in the 
higheſt degree alarming. Seven commiſſioners choſen oſ- 
tenſibly by parliament, but really by adminiſtration, were 
to involve in the vortex of their authority, the patronage 
and treaſures of India. The right honorable mover, had 
acknowledged himſelf to be a man of ambition, and 
it now appeared that he was prepared to ſacrifice the 
king, the parliament, and the people at the ſhrine of his 
ambition. He deſired to elevate his preſent connections 
to a ſituation in which no political convulſions, and no 
variations of power, might be able to deſtroy their im- 
portance, and terminate their aſcendency.“ 

XXXVI. On the other hand, Mr. Fox with aſton- 
iſhing eloquence and ability vindicated the bill. To the 
charge of violating the company's charter; he replied, 
that certainly perſons who talked thus had never read 
the other act by which the company's charters had 
been again and again altered to a great extent. The re- 
gulating act of 1773, had eſtected various changes, and 
had given the whole military and civil government to 
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parliamentary commiſſioners in India. The different 
acts by which the dividends of the company had been re- 

trained, had pointed directly at their commercial con» 
cerns, and affected their property. He had been warn- 
ed by his opponents again palliatives and half-meaſures ; 
and he ſhould be glad to hear how it was poſſible to adapt 
a new ſyſtem by parliamentary authority, without ſtrik- 
ing at thoſe charters, which entitled the company to 
continue the old one. He had adverted to the plea of 
neceſſity ; and it was objected to him, that neceſſity was 
the creed of ſlaves. He would tell thoſe objectors, that 
it was alſo the creed of freemen. Every ſyllable that 
had been uttered reſpecting the intangibility of claims 
made venerable by preſcription and parchments, was a 
battery againſt the main pillars of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The arguments therefore of his opponents, might have 
been adopted with additional propriety, by king James 
the ſecond. He might have claimed the property of do- 
minion ; but what had been the language of the people? 
No, you have no property in dominion ;-—dominion was 
veſted in you, as it is in every chief magiſtrate, for the 
benefit of the community to be governed. It was a ſa- 
cred truſt delegated by compact. You have abuſed the 
truſt. You have exerciſed dominion for the purpoſe 
of vexation and tyranny, not of comfort, protection, and 
good order. We therefore reſume the power which was 
Originally ours. We recur to the firſt principles of all 
government, the will of the many; and it is our will that 
you ſhall no longer abuſe your dommion. I am alſo 
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11 (continued Mr. Fox, ) charged with increaſing the influ- {W* 
{| ence, and giving an immenſe acceſſion of power to the . 
crown. But certainly this bill as little augments the _ 
influence of the crown, as any meaſure that could be de- - 


viſed for the government of India, with the flightett 
promiſe of ſucceſs. The very genius of influence con- MW?” 
ſiſted in hope or fear; fear of loſing what we had, or 
hope of gaining more. Make the commiſſioners remove- 
able at will, and you ſet all the little paſſions of human 
nature afloat. Inveſt them with power, upon the ſame 

tenure 
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tenure as the Britiſh judges hold their ſtation, remova- 
ble upon delinquency, puniſhable upon guilt, but fear- 
leſs of danger it they diſcharge their truſt ; and they will 
be liable to no ſeducement, and will execute their func- 
tions with glory to themſelves, and for the common good 
of the country and mankind. This bill preſumes the 
poffibility of bad adminiſtration, for every word in it 
breathes ſuſpicion. It ſuppoſes that men are but men; 
it confides in no integrity z—it truſts to no character. 
It annexes reſponſibility, not only to every action, but 
even to the inaction of the powers it has created. He 
would riſk (he ſaid) his all upon the excellence of this 
bill. He would riſk upon it whatever was moſt dear 
to him, whatever men moſt valued, the character of in- 
tegrity, of talents, of honour, of prelent reputation and 
future tame :--theſe he would ſtake upon the conſtitutional 
fatety, the enlarged policy, the equity and wiſdom of 
the meaſure. Whatever therefore might be. the fate of 
its authors, he had no fear that it would produce to this 
country every bleſſing of commerce and revenue; and by 
extending a generous and humane government over thoſe 
millions whom the inſcrutable diſpenſations of providence 
had placed under us in the remoteſt regions of the earth ; 
it would conſecrate the name of England among the no- 
bleſt of nations. | 

XXXVII. While the bill was pending in the com- 
mons, a petition was preſented by the Eaſt India compa- 
ny, repreſenting the meaſure as ſubverſive of their char- 
ter, and operating as a confiſcation of their property 
without charging againſt them any ſpecific delinquency 
without trial, without conviction; a proceeding contrary 
to the molt ſacred privileges ot Britiſh ſubje&s; and pray- 
ing to be heard by counicl againſt the bill. The city 
of London allo took the alarm, and preſented a ſtrong 
petition to the ſame effect. But it was carried with 
uncommon rapidity through all its ſtages in the houſe of 
commons by decifive majorities, the diviſion on the ſe- 
cond reading being 217 to 103 voices. | 

XXXVIII. On the gth of December Mr, Fox, at- 

tended 
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24 GEORGE III. A. D. 1783. 
tended by a numerous train of members preſented the 
bill at the bar of the houſe of lords. On this occaſion 
earl Temple declared, “that he was happy to embrace 
the firſt opportunity of entering his — againſt fo IN. 
FAMOUS a bill; againſt, a ſtretch of power ſo truly a- 
larming, and that went near to ſeize upon the molt in- 
eſtimable part of our conſtitution—our CHARTERED 
RIGHTS,” Lord 'Thurlow on the ſame fide, aſſerted, 
cc that, in the firſt inſtance, the bill was an atrocious vio- 
lation of private property, and could only be juſtified by 
the ſtrongeſt neceſſity ; that if ſuch neceſſity exiſted, it 
muſt be proved by evidence at the bar of the houſe, and 
not by reports from a committee, to which he ſhould 
pay as much attention as to the romance of Robinſon 
Cruſoe. Could parliament forget that the politics of 
this country, had involved the company in an extenſive 
and ruinous war? and that while we encountered loſs, 
misfortune, and diſgrace in every other quarter of the 
globe, this delinquent company had ſurmounted the moſt 
aſtoniſhing difficulties in India? Would parliament for. 
get that when peace was reſtored to this unfortunate 
country, the conquelts of this delinquent company were 
given up to prevent farther ſacrifices of our more favorite 
poſſeſſions? 

XXXIX. The ſecond reading of the bill took place 
on the 15th of December, when counſel was heard at the 
bar in behalf of the company : and on the 17th it was 
moved that the bill be rejected. On this occaſion lord 
Camden ſpoke with great ability againft the bill, which 
his lordſhip aſfirmed to be“ in the higheſt degree per- 
nicious and unconſtitutivnal. To diveſt the company 
of the management of their own property, and commei- 
cial concerns, was to treat them as IDEOTS ; and he re- 
garded the bill, not ſo much in the light of a commiſſion 
of bankruptcy as of lunacy. But as a means of throw- 
ing an enormous addition of weight into the ſcale, not of 


legal, but miniſterial influence, it was ſtill more alarm- 


ing. Were this bill to paſs into a law, his lordſhip 
forcibly declared, we ſhoula ſee the King of England and 
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the king of Bengal contending for ſuperiority in the Bri- 
tiſh parliament. After a vehement debate, the motion 
of rejection was carried by 95 againſt 76 voices. 

XL. Such was the concluding ſcene of an adminiſtra- 
tion from whoſe vigor its partiſans had conceived the 
moſt ſanguine hopes; and whole ſtrength had been repre- 
ſented by its enemies fo vaſt and irreſiſtable, as would 
in its progreſs break down all the barriers of the conſti- 
tution. As the firſt diviſions in the upper houſe were 
favorable to this bill, it will naturally be imagined that 
ſuch a ſudden and remarkable change of ſentiment, muſt 
have been occaſioned by the intervention of ſome pow- 
erful cauſe, adequate to fo extraordinary and unexpected 
an effect: and as the ſolution of this phenomenon will 
ſerve as a key to ſubſequent tranſactions of ſome import- 
ance, it particularly merits inſertion, It is true, the 
ſecret and ſilent event that produced this grand revolution 
is not ſuſceptible of legal demonſtration ; but the fact has 
been ſufficiently aſcertained to deſerve a place in hiſtory. 
On the x1th of December, earl Temple had a conference 


with his majeſty, which appears principally to have turn- 


ed on the bill then pending in parliament. Though it 
was generally believed that the moſt entire cordiality and 
confidence on all points did not ſubſiſt between the king 
and his miniſters, yet upon this meaſure they had ob- 
tained his perfect concurrence. It was probably the 
language that had been held by ſome of the members in 
the houſe of commons, who, in the heat of debate had 
aſſerted, that if the bill paſſed into a law, the crown 
would be no longer worth wearing, that firſt excited 
doubts in the royal breaſt, Earl Temple, however, in 
the conference alluded to, having clearly and fully ex- 
plained his ideas on the nature and tendency of the bill, 
the ſovereign became at once a complete convert to the 
views and ſyſtem of er In conſequence of this 
change of ſentiment, the royal indignation was excited in 
a very high degree. The monarch conſidered himſelf as 
having been duped and deceived by his confidential ſer- 
rants. A card was 3 written, Rating, © that 

his 
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26 GEORGE III. A. D. 1783. 
his majeſty allowed earl Tempie to ſay, that, whoever 
voted for the India bill was not only zot his friend, but 
would be conſidered by him as his enemy. And it theſe 
words were not ſtrong enough, earl Temple might uſe 
whatever words he might deem ſtronger or more to the 
purpoſe,” 

XLI. An interference of ſo extraordinary a nature, 
was not likely to paſs without animadverhon and cenſure, 
Mr. William Baker, accordingly, moved the houſe of 
commons on the 17th, the very day that the bill was re- 
Jetted by the lords; „* That it was now neceſſary to de- 
clare, that to report any opinion, or pretended opinion 
of the King upon any bill, or other proceeding depending 
in either houſe of parliament, with a view to influence 
the votes of the members, was an high crime and miſ- 
demeanour.” Mr. Pitt treated the motion lightly, and 
repreſented it as unworthy the dignity of the houſe to 
found any reſolutions upon rumors and hearſays. The 
moment miniſters could not anſwer for their uwn mea- 
ſures, let them retire. The ſervants of the crown, he ſaid, 
were worſe than uſeleſs, whenever they were without 
reſponſibility. Mr. Fox replied to Mr. Pitt in a ſtyle 
of glowing eloquence : ** When the hour comes, ſaid 
the ſecretary, and it may not be very diſtant, that 
ſhall diſmiſs me from the ſervice of the public; the ho- 
norable gentleman's example of lingering in office, after 
the voice of the nation had called him to quit it, ſhall not 
be mine. I did not come in by the fiat of majeſty, 
though by that fiat I am not unwilling to go out. The 
people of England have made me what I am. Ic was at 
their inſtance, I haye been called to a ſtation in their 
ſervice, and perhaps it will not be treating them well, 
haſtily to abandon the poſt to which they have raiſed 
me. I ever ſtood, and wiſh only to ſtand on public 
ground : I haye too much pride ever to owe any thing 
to ſecret influence: I will not even be the miniſter of 
a great and free people on any condition derogatory 
to my honor as a gentleman. It is impoſſible,” con- 
tinued he, © not to be {ſurpriſed at the extreme 9 
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neſs of the honorable gentleman about our places. If 
however a change mult take place, and a new miniĩſ- 

is to be formed and ſupported, not by the confidence 
of this houſe or the public, but the ſole authority of the 
crown, I for one, ſhall not envy the honorable gentleman 
his ſituation. From that moment I put in my claim to 
a monopoly of whig principles. The glorious cauſe of 
freedom, of independence, and of the conſtitution, is no 
longer his, but mine. In this I have lived, in this I 
will die. It has borne me up under every aſperſion to 
which my character has been ſubjected. The reſentments 
of the mean, and the averſion of the great; the rancour 
of the vindictive, and the ſubtilty of the baſe; the dere» 
liction of friends, and the efforts of enemies, have not 
all diverted me from the line of conduct which I had 
originally choſen,” Atter an animated debate the houſe 
divided upon the queſtion, when Mr. Baker's reſolution 
was carried by a majority of 73. | 
XLII. This conteſt between the crown and the com- 
mons preſented to the public a ſcene truly novel and 
intereſting. Prerogative and privilege at war, is one of 
thoſe alarming events, which the wiſdom of preceding 
reigns had * care to prevent. Indeed the power of 
the houſe of commons as the popular branch of the legiſ- 
lature, had been fo fully admitted on all hands, that it 
had long obtained the character of omnipotent. The 
crown therefore boldly entering the liſts with the com- 
mons, exhibited a conduct without example in the annals 
of the preſent royal family. Since the revolution, the 
kings of England, ſatisfied with the ample revenues of 
their civil liſt, with the complaiſance and attention of 
their miniſters, and with that extenſive and over-ruling 
influence which enabled them to accompliſh their views, 
er. to have quietly acquieſced in this limitation of 
their authority. To reſume a claim that ſeemed already 
to have been yielded; to enter into open war with the 
houſe of commons; and to bid defiance to their reſolu- 
tions, was certainly a conduct not eaſily to be reconciled 
with the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution z and which 
C2 required 
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required no uncommon firmneſs and reſolution to ſupport. 
On the other hand the ſituation of the prince was criti- 
cal. He had gone perhaps too far to be able to recede, 
He had certainly ſhown much diſpleaſure againſt his mi- 
niſters, and that too in a ſtyle rather of hoſtility than of 
conciliation. To receive them again into his confidence, 
was to ſacrifice the feelings of perſonal dignity and per- 
ſonal pique, to the benefit of the community. It was 
to do ſomething more; it was to lower the tone of pre- 
rogative, a conceſſion that few princes ever chearfully 
made to the wiſhes of their people. To have carried the 
queſtion to a violent extreme, and afterwards ſubmit to 
a recantation, would have been deemed a ſignal diſhonor, 
an indelible diſgrace. Beſides theſe difficulties, which 
ſuch a caſe ; at all times have involved, there was 
one peculiar to the preſent criſis. The miniſters were 
committed upon their Indian ſyſtem, and could not with- 
out a total ſacrifice of ſnl independence and the re. 
putation of principle, abandon the ſcheme. In the mean 
time the ſovereign had declared himſelt in the molt peremp- 
tory terms adverſe to the meaſure ; and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it would have been extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to diſcover a medium to preſerve unwound- 
ed the honor of both. 

XLIII. An entire change of adminiſtration was therefore 
at all hazards determined upon ; and accordingly at mid- 
night on the 18th of December, a royal meſlage was ſent 
to the ſecretaries of ſtate, demanding the ſeals of their 
ſeveral departments, and at the ſame time direCting that 
they ſhould be delivered to the ſovereign by the under 
| ſecretaries, as a perſonal interview would be diſagreeable. 
Early next morning letters of diſmiſſion, ſigned Temple, 
were ſent to the other members of the cabinet. In a few 
days after, Mr. Pitt was declared firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury, and chancellor of the exchequer, the marquis of 

Carmarthen and Mr. Thomas Townſhend, created lord 
Sydney, were nominated ſecretaries of ſtate ; lord Thur- 
Jow was reinſtated as lord chancellor; earl -Gower as 
preſident of the council ; the duke of Rutland was con- 
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ſtituted lord privy ſeal; lord Howe placed at the head of 
the admiralty; and the duke of Richmond of the ordi- 
nance. The earl of Northington was recalled from his 
government of Ireland, to which lord Temple, who had 
retained the ſeals of ſecretary only three days, was again 
appointed to ſucceed. | 

XLIV. On the 224 of December the houſe of com- 
mons, being in a committee on the ſtate of the nation, 
Mr. Erſkine moved, That an addreſs be preſented to 
the king, ſtating, that alarming reports had gone forth 
of an intended diſſolution of parliament, and humbly re- 
preſenting to his majeſty, the inconveniences and dangers 
of a prorogation or diſſolution in the preſent conjuncture; 
and entreating the ſovereign to hearken to the advice of 
that houſe, and not to the ſecret advice of particular per- 
ſons who might have private intereſts of their own, ſepa- 
rate from the true intereſts of the king and people. 
This addreſs was carried without a diviſion, 1 on the 
24th was preſented to the ſovereign who returned the 
following anſwer. ** Gentlemen, it has been my conſtant 
object to employ the authority intruſted to me by the 
conſtitution to its true and only end, the good of my 
people; and I am always happy in concurring with the 
wiſhes and opinions of my faithful commons. I agree 
with you in thinking that the ſupport of the public cre- 
dit and revenue muſt demand your moſt earneſt and vigilant 
care. Phe ſtate of the Eaſt Indies is alſo an object of as 
much delicacy and importance as can exerciſe the wiſdom 
and juſtice of parliament. I truſt you will proceed in 
theſe conſiderations with all convenient ſpeed, after ſuch 
an adjournment as the preſent circumſtances may ſeem to 
require; and I aſſure you, that I ſhall not interrupt your 
meeting, by any exerciſe of my prerogative either of pro- 
rogation or diſſalution.“ 

1784. XLV. The houſe now with tolerable ſatis faction 
adjourned for the uſual Chriſtmas receſs to the 16th of Ja- 
nutty, 1784; on which day the committee on the ſtate 
of the nation was reſumed ; and ſeveral reſolutions were 
brought forward by Mr. Fox, and agreed to. by the 

C3 houſe ; 
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houſe; prohibiting the lords of the treaſury from aſſent- 
ing to the acceptance of the company's bills from India; 
forbidding alſo the iſſue of any of the public money after 
a prorogation or diſlolution x parliament, unleſs the act 
of appropriation ſhall have previoully paſſed ; and order- 
ing accounts to be laid before the houſe of the monies 
already iſſued. Theſe reſolutions were followed by a 
motion from the earl of Surrey. 1. That in the preſent 
ſituation of his majeſty's dominions it was peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould he an adminiſtration that had 
the confidence of the public. 2. That the late changes 
in his majeſty's councils were accompanied with circum- 
ſtances new and extraordinary, and ſuch as did not con- 
ciliate the confidence of that houſe. On this motion the 
houſe divided, but it was carried in the afhrmative by 
196 to 142 voices. 

XLVI. On the 16th of January a reſolution was moved 
by lord Charles Spencer, That the continuance of the 
preſent miniſters in truſts of the higheſt importance and 
reſponſibility, was contrary to the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, and injurious to the intereſts of the king and 
people. Upon this queſtion the houſe divided, ayes 
205, noes 184 ; ſo that theanti-miniſterial majority was 
reduced by defection from 54 to 21 voices. 

XLVII. About this time the chancellor of the exchequer ¶ cc 
introduced into the houſe, a bill for the better govern- ev 
ment of India, on principles which left the commercial fe: 
concerns of the company in their own hands; and eſta. W ta 
bliſhed a board of controul, conſiſting of certain commiſ. W 
ſioners appointed by the king, poſſeſſing a negative on WM th 
the proceedings of the company in all matters of govern- W to 
ment. On the motion of commitment, this bill was loſt W ga 
by 222 againſt 214—ſo that the oppoſition majority was th 
now diminiſhed by an ominous defection to 8. we 

XLVIII. Whatever hopes the preſent cabinet miglt me 
form, from this flattering 8 of parliamentary W pa 
ſtrength, they were ſtill more encouraged by the addreſies ati 
of thanks to the king for the removal of his late mini'- WW ane 
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the kingdom. In this the city of London took the lead, 
and in their addreſs they ſay, ** your faithful citizens 
lately beheld with infinite concern the progreſs of a mea- 
fure which equally tended to encroach on the right of 
your majeſty's crown—to annihilate the chartered rights 
of the Eaſt India company—and to raiſe a power unknown 
to this free government, and highly inimical to its ſafety. 
As this dangerous meaſure was warmly ſupported by your 
majeſty's late miniſters, we heartily rejoice in their dilmil- 
ſion, and humbly thank your majeſty for exerting your pre- 
rogative in a manner fo ſalutary and conſtitutional. And 
concluding in a ſtyle widely different from the uſual tenor 
of their addreſſes on former occaſions, they ſay, “ Highly 
ſenſible of your majeſty's paternal care and affe&ton for 
your people, we pray the Almighty that you may long 
reign in peace over a free, an happy, and united nation. 

XLIX. Though the diſmiſſal of the late miniſters 
originated in a cauſe merely accidental, and on the part 
of the crown from a ſudden and ftrong reſentment at a 
ſuppoſed invaſion of the prerogative; yet the monarch 
acquired a popularity by the meaſure that effaced for a 
time all recollect ion of former diſagreements ; and ele- 
vated the loyalty of the people to a degree of ardor, which. 
court flattery itſelf cannot but acknowledge was at leaſt 
commenſurate with the merits of the ſovereign. How- 
ever grateful this circumſtance might prove to the royal 
feelings, and however acceptable to the miniſters ; it ſtill 
failed in ſecuring to government the advantage moſt eſ- 
ſential to the intereſts of the country, an aſcendancy in 
the houſe of commons. Nor could the oppoſition expett 
to poſſeſs long the ground they now occupied. Every 
gazette threatened them with three or four addreſſes of 
thanks for their late removal from power; their numbers 
were daily falling off, and under ſuch circumſtances the 


molt ſanguine could not hope for ultimate ſucceſs. Both 


parties therefore alarmed at the noyel and dangerous fitu- 
ation of the country, ſeemed at length diſpoſed to pauſe; 
and a number of reſpectable independent members hav- 
ing expreſſed a ſtrong cgfire, that the great rg 
t 
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both ſides would unite and form an adminiſtration on a 
broad and comprehenſive baſis, the idea was liſtened to 
with ſuch general approbation as held out for a time a 
tolerable proſpe& of its being carried into effect. 

L. With a view to forward this general union of par- 
ties, a meeting had been repeatedly held at the St. Al- 
ban's tavern, formed of the independent intereſt of the 
houſe of commons. Theſe gentlemen, finding their en- 
deavours fruitleſs, in attempting to induce Mr. Pitt to 
an actual or virtual reſignation of office; or to bring the 
duke of Portland to negotiate on any other terms ; came 
at laſt to the reſolution that a meſſage ſhould be ſent from 
the king deſiring an interview between his grace and Mr, 
Pitt, as the only remaining expedient that could preſerve 
unſullied the honor of both, without any conceſhon of 
principle on either fide. His majeſty accordingly com- 
ou with this requeſt, and ſent a meſſage to the duke of 

ortland expreſſing his defire that an interview might 
take place between his grace and Mr. Pitt, for the pur- 
pole of arranging a new plan of adminiſtration on fair 
and equal terms. The duke, previous to ſuch interview, 
requeſted to be informed in what ſenſe he was to under- 
{tand the words fair and equal; and Mr. Pitt declining 
any explanation, the negotiation finally terminated. 

LI. The king and the nation at large were now evi- 
dently and openly united in ſentiment againſt the com- 
mons; and the houſe of peers, who had hitherto remained 
the filent and paſſive ſpectators of this extraordinary con- 
teſt, thought proper to come forward at this time, and 
at the motion of the earl of Effingham their lordſhip's re- 
ſolved, „1. That an attempt in any one branch of the 
2 to ſuſpend the execution of law, by ſeparately 

uming to itſelf the direction of a diſcretionary power 
veſted by act of parliament, is unconſtitutional. 2. That 
by the known principles of the conſtitution the undoubted 
authority of appointing to the great offices of the execu- 
tive goverment was ſolely veſted in the king ; and that 
this houſe had every reaſon to place the firmeſt reliance 
on his majeſty's wiſdom in the exerciſe of this preroga- 

ä tive.“ 


* 
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28 tive.” Theſe reſolutions, ſhaped in the form of an ad. 
2 crels, were preſented to the king, It was not to be ſup. 
poſed that ſo direct an attack upon the authority and wiſ- 
par- dom of the commons, would be paſſed over in ſilence.— 
of TY In return therefore they reſolved, at the motion of lord 
£4 the Beauchamp, & . That the houſe had not aſſumed to it. 
*r ſelf a right to ſuſpend the execution of law, and 2. that 
tt do for them to declare their opinion reſpecting the exerciſe 
ig the of any diſcretionary 2 was conſtitutional and agree- 
A able to eſtabliſhed uſage,” * 
ee LII. The oppoſition, who were ſtill the majority of 
4 Mr. che houſe of commons, found themſelves daily in a more 
3 embarraſſing ſituation. But no difficulties however preſ- 
no” of ling, no dangers however formidable, could ſubdue their 
1 ſpirit, or ſulpend their exertions. On the 18th of Fe- 
luke of bruary, previous to the houſe entering on buſineſs, Mr. 
might Pitt t ought proper to acquaint them, not as a meſſage 
e pur- from the king, but as a piece of information he conceived 
on fair himſelf pledged to communicate, That his majeſty had 
erylew, not yet» in compliance with the reſolutions of the houſe, 
under. thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters, and that his mi- 
clining niſters had not reſigned,” This intimation ſo far af. 
** tected the temper and feelings of the houſe, that it was 
ow evi. bound neceſſary to adjourn for two days, in order to re. 
ne com- Never a ſtate of mind ſuitable to the diſcuſſion of a queſ- 
emained ion, which involved the character, the attributes, and the 
ary con- exiſtence of the popular branch of the legiſlature. On 
ne, and he zoth of February the houſe met again, and an addreſs, 
hip's re- arried by a majority of 20 voices only, was preſented to 
h of the he King, expreſſive of ( the reliance the houſe had on 
parately he wiſdom of the ſovereign, that he would take ſuch 
y power neaſures as might tend to give effect to the wiſhes of his 
>. That Maithful commons, by removing every obſtacle to the for- 
doubted nation of ſuch an adminiſtration as the houſe of commons 
e execu- d declared to be requiſite.” To this the king again 
and that Meplied in terms happily adapted to the oc:afion. He 
Leila nentioned “his recent endeayours to unite in the pub- 
'preroga- e ſervice, on a fair and equal footing, thoſe whoſe joint 
tive. {Warts might have a tendency to put an end to the un- 
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happy diviſions and diſtractions of the country. Ob. 
ſerving, at the ſame time, that there was no ſpecific 
charge or complaint ſuggeſted againſt his preſent miniſ. 
ters, and that numbers of his tubje&ts had expreſſed to 
him in the warmeſt manner their ſatisfaction at the late 
changes. Under theſe circumſtances he truſted his faith. 
ful commons would not wiſh that the eflential offices of 
the executive government ſhould be vacated until ſuch a 
plan of union as he had called for, and they had pointed 
out, could be carried into effect.“ 

LIII. This an{wer was by no means ſatisfactory, and 
on the firſt of March a yet ſtronger addreſs was moved 
and carried, but by a ill ſmaller majority than the laſt, 
The houſe, «© humbly beſought his majeſty that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to lay the foundation of a ftrong 
and ſtable government, by the previous removal of his pre. 
ſent miniſters.” To this addreſs, which went directly to 
the point at iſſue, and left no recom for evaſion ; the king 
replied in the fame mild and firm language as before, 
repeating, „that no charge nor complaint, nor any ſpe- 
cific objection, was yet made againſt any of his Nele 
miniſters ;”* and adding this remarkable obſervation, 
“that it there were any juſt grounds for their removal, 
it ought to be equally a reaſon for not addmitting then 
as a part of thatextended and united adminiſtration which 
is ſtated to be requiſite.” | 

LIV. The meaſure of addreſſing having been full 
and unavailingly tried, and it now appearing unquel- 
tionably clear, that any farther experiment of this kind 
would prove uſeleſs and nugatory; Mr. Fox, in the fol 
, lowing week, moved a REPRESENTATION to the crow 
a mode of addreſſing to which no anſwer was cuſtomary 
and which at great length, and in energetic languag 
ſtated, the . and pernicious tendency of thok 
meaſures and maxims, by which a new ſyſtem of execi 
tive government had been ſet up, which wanting the co 
fidence of that houſe, and acting in defiance of their n 
ſolutions, muſt prove at once inadequate by its ineſhc 


ency to the neceſſary objects of government, and dangfiſ* 
Ous 
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Ob. Nous by its example to the liberties of the people. This 
ecific motion was carried by a majority of ONE. 
ninil. LV. On the following day, Mr. Fox perceiving him- 
Ted to self deſerted by many of his partizans, abandoned his ori- 
ne late Nginal intention of moving the poſtponement of the mutiny 
faith. bill, as a ſecurity againk a ſudden and premature diſſo- 
ces of MWution. Here then the conteſt finally terminated, and ad- 
miniſtration obtained a complete victory. The general 
ſenſe of the nation in favor of the new miniſters, which 
ould no longer be doubted, was aſcribed to an unpa- 
alleled deluſion; but as Mr. Fox now diſclaimed any in- 
ention of obſtructing the ſupplies, a diſſolution was faid, 


the laſt ith ſtrong appearance of reaſon, to be in the higheſt de- 
e would Nree indefenſible. Little attention, however, was paid 
a ſtrong * the arguments of oppoſition againſt a meaſure ſo evi- 
f bis pre Nentiy to the advantage of the preſent miniſters ; and 
rely to erefore on the 24th of March the parliament was pro- 
the king ogued, and the next day diflolved by proclamation, and 
s before, | ne- parliament convened to meet on the 18th of May. 
any ſpe- LVI. It the origin, progrels, and concluſion of this 
is preſent ſoniſhing conteſt, are impartially reviewed; and the 


fer vation ¶Mrinciples and condutt of the leading characters concerned, 
removal, ndidly examined; it will appear upon the whole one ot 
ting then e molt extraordinary events to be found in the latter 
ion Which eriods of Engliſh hiſtory, The ſuppoſed merit of the 
rown in this tranſaction, has been already traced to a 


been full ircumſtance purely accidental; originating in a jealouſy 
ig unquelh Power, and having for its ſole object the preſervation 
this kin undiminiſhed prerogative, This conſideration there- 
in the fare, if taken z lone, can by no means account for the ge- 


the cro ral concurrence of the nation in the diſmiſſal of the late 


cuſtoman i iniſters. Had the point at iſſue between the contend- 
languages Parties, been only a queſtion of prerogative, the pub- 
acy of thol feelings, always in tavour of the popular branch of 
m ot exec legiflature, would have taken another direction, and 
ing the col en expreſſed in language and addreſſes very different 
of their em the ſtyle of thoſe which appeared on this occaſion. 
/ Its imeffaſo aſcertain then, the true cauſes, which combined to 
and dang oduce ſuch a ferment in the public mind, againſt the 
Qus houſe 
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houſe of commons, we muſt ſurvey the reſpective fitua. 
tions of the two great leaders, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, 
at the period of this diſtinguiſhed conteſt. The coalition 
of the former with lord North, trom whatever motives 
it took place, was a meaſure highly obnoxious to nati. 
onal taſte, and which loſt this celebrated ſtateſman a con. 
fiderable portion of public confidence. But for this un. 
fortunate circumſtance, it was ſcarcely poſſible, that he 
could be deſerted by the people, while engaged in an ar. 
duous ſtruggle to maintain the privileges of the commons, 
An union of this deſcription, they conceived, could only be 
effected by a ſacrifice of principle and character; and it pro. 
duced, therefore, a general opinion altogether unfavorable 
to Mr. Fox's reputation. Such being the prevailing ſenti. 
ments of the people on the ſubject of the coalition; and the 

ublic mind being thus prepared to receive every wrong 
impreſſion z the India bill, opportunely furniſhed a pre- 
text for this purpoſe, as plauſible as even his great an- 
tagoniſt could wiſh. The violation of the company's 
charter, preſented a theme for copious and intereſting 

declamation; and of which Mr. Pitt availed himſelf vl 
ſucceſsfully, that every paltry corporation, from thi 

Land's End to John of Groat's Houſe, were alarmel 

for the ſecurity of their charters; the whole country 
was thrown into a ferment ; and the collected clamon 

of a nation directed againſt the author of the bill. The 
imagined criminality and turpitude of this meaſure, abi 
ſorbed for a time, every other conſideration, and pre. 
vented any attention being paid to a circumſtance, nt 
undeſerving of public notice; that Mr. Fox, in ſupport 
ing the privileges of the commons, againſt the claim 
of prerogative, was defending the popular rights of the 
people in their repreſentative aſſembly. This reaſon 
while it operated to inflame the public mind againſt Mr, 

Fox, rendered at the ſame time, thoſe blemiſhes invi 
ble, that ſullied the character of Mr. Pitt, in the mod: 
he adopted to preſerve himſelf in power. They forgot 
that the firſt meaſure of the patriot miniſter, was a duet 
attack on the privileges of the houſe of common s * 

| 
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ſit ua- that the circumſtance ot his continuing in office in de- 
» Pitt, fiance of their repeated reſolations, might, as a prece- 
alition dent, be productive of conſequences, fatal to the future 
not ives peace and proſperity of a free country. But, if the peo- 
to Nati. ple overlooked the defects in the miniſter's public conduct, 
1 A con. they were gratefully forward to recogniſe every favorable 
his un. quality in his private character. His youth and inexperience 
that he were held to be unequivocal proofs of his candor and 
n an ar. ſincerity. His eloquence in debate was cordially ac- 
mmons, {WM cepted as a pledge for the wiſdom of his meaſures ; and 
| only be the magical name of Pitt proclaimed him the hereditary 


d it pro- 


avorable 


heir to all the patriot virtues of his illuſtrious ſire. Thus, 
without experiment, did the people of England give the 


ng ſenti. young miniſter credit for all the ſplendid characteriſtics 
: and the of a great and good ſtateſman; and thus was he enabled 
ry wrong to triumph over a powerful antagoniſt, who was compelled 
ed a pte at laſt to ſurrender a fortreſs which had been detended 


rreat an- with a vigor and ſpirit equalled indeed by few examples. 
ompany q The remuneration the miniſter has made to the people of 
ntereſting this country, for their attachment, favor, and partiality, 
himſelf will be found faithtully regiſtered in the hiſtory of his 
from th ſubſequent adminiſtration. 

> alarmed LVII. As the general election was, in fact, an ap- 
e countijpeal to the ſenſe of the nation upon an extraordinary oc- 


1 clamoncaſion, ſo the deciſion of the people was fully and ex- 
bill. TV plicitly in favor of the new miniſters. The influence of 
aſure, ab the crown, being evidently combined with the inclina- 
and pre tion of the country, the effect produced was aſtoniſh» 


tance, no ing. The coalitioniſts, even thoſe who once ſtood high- 
in ſuppon et in the eſtimation of the public, were almoſt every 
the claim where thrown'out : lord John Cavendish for the city, 
hts of m Mr. Foljambe, the heir of fir George Saville, for the 
bis reaſon county of Vork; general Conway, for Bury; Mr. Coke, 
againſt Mr, for Nortolk; Mr. Halſey, tor Hertfordſhire; Mr. 
ſhes invil-MW 1 ownſhend, tor Cambridge univerſity ; and Mr. Erſkine, 
n the modi for Portſmouth. But the moſt diſtinguiſhed conteſt 


hey forgu as that of the election for the city of Weſtminſter; 
was a dire where the parties maintained a long and violent ſtruggle, 
mon s ; anl almoſt as memorable as a battle between contending 

that D | nations. 
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nations. Mr. Fox, however, to the ſurpriſe of all, 
cloſed the poll with a majority of 235; but the high 
bailiff, by a ſcandalous partiality, retuſed to make the 
return in his favor, for which an action was afterwards 
brought by Mr. Fox, in the court of King's bench, and 
a verdict with large damages obtained. 

LVIII. The mecting of parliament took place on the 
12th of May; and from this term we may date the 
commencement of the parliamentary exiſtence oi admi- 
nitration. The remainder of the laſt ſeſſion may ra- 
ther be ſaid to have been ſpent in a conteſt about places 
and power, than in the characteriſtic exertions of a re- 
gular government. The new miniſters had now com- 
pleted their arrangements ; they had now obtained every 
advantage of ſituation ; and had leiture to purſue, and 
ſtrength to carry thoſe meaſures which were to decide 
their character as ſtateſmen and legiflators. The king 
in his opening {ſpeech expreſſed “ great fatisfaCtion at 
meeting his parliament at this time, after having re- 
curred in ſo important a moment to the ſenſe of his peo- 
ple. He entertained a juſt and confident reliance, that 
they were animated by the ſame ſentiments of loyalty 
and attachment to the conſtitution; which had been fo 
fully manifeſted in every part of the kingdom. He re- 
commended to their moſt ſerious conſideration to frame 
ſuitable proviſions tor the good government of our poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Eaſt- Indies. Upon this ſubject, parlia- 
ment would not loc fight of the effect which the mea- 
ſures they adopted might have on our own conſtitution 
and our deareſt intereits at home.“ The addreſs of 
thanks propoſed on this occaſion, containing ſtrong ex- 

reſſions of approbation reſpecting the late diſſolution, 

e. Surry, on the ground of unanimity, moved to omit 
them; but Mr. Pitt declared, ** taat much as he was 
convinced of the importance of unanimity, he would not 
purchaſe an hollow unanimity, by 3 over a great 
conſtitutional meaſure, which the circumſtances of the 
times had made neceſſary and wiſe, and which had given 
the moſt entire ſatisfaction to every part of the . 
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On this point, therefore, the houſe divided, and the 44. 
dreſs, as originally propoled, was carried by a n. ajority of 
76 voices; a deciſive proof that the diſſolution had fully 
anſwered its intended purpoſe. 

LIX. The buiieſs which chiefly occupied the at- 
tention of the houſe and the public tor ſome time, was 
the complaint ſtated by Mr. Fox reſpecting the conduct 
of the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter, who had daringly re- 
fuſed to make the return in his favor, although he was 
evidently entitled to it from a large and decided majo- 
rity. But while this infamous procedure precluded Mr. 
Fox from ſitting tor Weſtminſter, it did not deprive him 
of a ſeat in parliament; having, through the intereſt 
and friendſhip of Sir Thomas Dundas, been returned for 
the Scottiſh borough of Kirkwall. When this topic 
was firſt ſtarted in the houſe, Mr. Pitt ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his feelings, by a ſarcaſtical deſcrip- 
tion of the circumſtances in which his antagoniſt was 
placed: he repreſented Mr. Fox, as a man on whom a 
fort of ſentence of baniſhment had paſſed—who had been 
driven by the efforts of patriotic indignation, as an exile 
from his native clime, and forced to ſeek for refuge on 
the ſtormy and deſolate ſhores of the Orkneys. 

LX. On the 24th of May, a reſolution was moved 
by Mr. Lee, late attorney-general, © That the high- 
bailiff of Weſtminſter, on the day upon which the writ 
of election expired, ought to have returned two citizens 
to ſerve in pal liament tor that city.” A long and vio- 
lent debate enſued, but, on the motion of Sir Lloyd 
Kenyon, the previous queſtion was put and carried, by 
more than two to one. It was then ordered that the 
high bailiff and his deputy ſhould attend the houſe on 
the day following. The only ground on which that of- 
ficer reſted his defence was, that having by Sir Cecil 
Wray and his agents been furniſhed with a regular lift of 
votes, the validity of which he had reaſon to ſuſpect, he 
had granted a ſcrutizy, and could not, in conſcience, 
make the return till its termination. But to this ſim- 
ple and barefaced plea, a deciſive anſwer preſented itſelf. 
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He was bound, by the nature of his office and the te- 
nor of his oath, to make his return at the period the writ 
was returnable, according to the poll afually taken, 
If he really felt any of thoſe ſcruples of conſcience by 
which he pioſeſſed to be embarraſſed, the law of parlia. 
ment allowed him to include all the three candidates in 
the ſame return; which would at once have transferred 
the burthen of the deciſion from his own conſcience to 
the conſcience of the houſe. If ſuch vague preſumptions 
as thoſe advanced by the high bailiff were admitted as 
Juſt cauſes of procraſtination, elections would be thrown 
entirely on the mercy of returning officers ; who, if gained 
over by the court, might prevent any perſon from fitting 
in 1 who was obnoxious to the exiſting admi- 
niſtration. This would, indeed, be g Fon engine 
into the hands of miniſters, which might be employed 
to the moſt oppreſſive, deſperate, and deſpotic pur poſes. 
After long pleadings by counſel at the bar of the houſe 
on either part, the motion was renewed, that the high 
bailiff be directed forthwith to make the return; but 
to the aſtoniſhment of every liberal mind in the kingdom, 
and to the diſgrace of the new adminiſtration, this mo» 
tion was vehemently oppoſed, and on a diviſion finally 
negatived by a majority of 78. It was then moved by 
lord Mulgrave, and carried; “ That the high bailiff do 
proceed in the ſcrutiny with all poſſible diſpatch.. Thus 
ended for the preſent ſeſſion, this ſhameful buſineſs, but 
the character of the miniſter, in conſequence of the ac- 
tive part he took in its progreſs, ſuffered an indelible 
ſtain. Though as yet young and unhacknied in the ways 
of men, he was indignantly perceived capable of juſtify. 
ing flagrant injuſtice, in order to gratify a mean and in- 
ſidious revenge. 

LXV. On the 16th of June, a motion was made by Mr, 
Alderman Sawbridge, * that a committee be appointed 
to enquire into the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation of the 
commons of Great Britain in parliament.” Mr. Pitt, 

in the uſual language of miniſters, ſtated, that the time 
was imptoper, but obſerved alſo, that the mo 
$ 
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his approbation, and he ſhould bring the ſubject before 
parliament early next ſeſſion. Mr. Fox thought, that 
as the miniſter could never command a greater majority. 
than at preſent, this was the proper period to enſure ſuc- 
ceſs, and warmly ſupported the motion. But the moſt 
remarkable circumſtance attending this debate was, that 
Mr. Dundas, who had ſupported the former propoſition 
of Mr. Pitt, had the good luck to eſcape the charge of 
inconſiſtency in oppoſing the preſent motion, by the for- 
tunate diſcovery of a diſtinction which preſerved his re- 
putation. His objection was, that the committee ow 
moved for was a ſelect committee, whereas the com- 
mittee for which he had formerly voted, was acommittee 
of the whole houſe. Lord Mulgrave moved the previous 
queſtion, which was carried by a majority of 74. 

LXII. Mr. Pitt had now reached the ſummit of po- 
pularity, and the public with impatient anxiety expected 
the production of-his plan for the future government of 
India. Mr. Pitt therefore, introduced this grand bu- 
ſineſs on the 6th of July, by bringing forward a bill, 
founded on the general principles of that rejected by 
the former parliament, and to which the company had 
now given their ſlow and reluctant aſſent. By this bill, 
A BOARD OF CONTROL, compoſed of a certain num- 
ber of commiſſioners of the rank ot privy counſellors, was 
eſtabliſned, the members of which were to be appointed 
by the King, and removeable at his pleaſure. This 
board was authoriſed to check, ſuperintend, and control 
the civil and military government and revenue of the 
e we The diſpatches tranſmitted by the court of 
directors to the different preſidencies, were to be previ- 
ouſly ſubjected to the inſpection of the board, and were 
alſo by them to be counter- ſigned. The directors were 
enjoined to pay due obedience to the orders of the board, 
touching civil and military government and revenues; 
and in caſe ſuch orders do at any time, in the opinion of 
the directors, relate to matters not connected with theſe 
points, they are empowered to appeal to his majeſty in 
council, whoſe deciſion is declared final. The bill alſo 

D 3 enacted, 
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enacted, that the appointment of the court of directors 
to the office of governor- general, preſident, or counſellor 
to the different preſidencies, ſhall be ſubject to the ap- 
probation and recal of his majeſty. As to the Zemin- 
dars, or great hereditary land- holders of India, who had 
been violently diſpoſſeſſed of their property, and who, 
agreeably to the generous and deciſive tenor of Mr. Fox's 
bill, were to have been univerſally and peremptorily re- 
inſtated in their zemindaries, the preſent bill provided, 
only that an enquiry ſhould be inſtituted, in order to re- 
ſtore ſuch as ſhould appear to have been, irregularly and 
unjuſtly deprived. Laſtly, an high tribunal was created, 
for the trial of Indian delinquents, conſiſting of three 
judges, one from each court, of four peers, and fix mem. 
bers of the houſe of commons, who were authoriſed to 
judge without appeal; to award, in caſe of conviction, 
the puniſhment 11 fine and impriſonment, and to declare 
the party convicted incapable of ſerving the Eaſt India 
company. Such were the grand and leading features of 
Mr. Pitt's bill. 

LXIII. Mr. Fox, with his uſual powers of diſcri- 
mination, pointed out the defects of the bill. He ob- 
ſerved, „ that it eſtabliſhed a weak and inefficient go- 
vernment, by dividing its powers. To the one board 


© belonged the privilege of ordering and contriving mea- 


ſures; to the other, that of carrying them into execu- 
tion. It was a ſyſtem of dark intrigue and deluſive art, 
Theories which did not connect men with meaſures, 


Were not theories for this world. They were chimeras 


with which a recluſe might divert his fancy, but they 
were not principles on which a ſtateſman would found 
his ſyſtem. By the negative veſted in the commiſſioners, 
the Chartered Rights of the company, on which ſuch ſtreſs 
had been laid, were inſidiouſly undermined and virtually 
annihilated, If it were right to veſt ſuch powers in a 
board of privy-counſellors, let it be done explicitly and 
openly, and ſhew the company and the world that what 
they dared to do they dared to juſtify. Founded on 
principles ſo heterogeneous, how could ſuch a govern- 

ment 
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ment be other than the conſtant victim of internal diſ- 
tration ? The appeal allowed from the deciſions of the 
board of contro] to the privy council, was only an ap- 
peal from the aggreſſor transformed into the character of 
a judge, and was therefore in the * 1 degree nuga- 
tory and ridiculous. The bill he had introduced, exhi- 
bited at the firſt bluſh the features of openneſs, fairneſs, 
and reſponſibility, The preſent plan was full of dark- 
neſs and diſguiſe, In a covert and concealed mode, an 
immenſe patronage was transferred to the crown, which 
already poſſeſſing a dangerous and formidable aſcendancy 
over the other branches of the legiſlature, could not but 
open a new door to every {ſpecies of colluſion, and in an 
* degree accelerate the progreſs of corruption.— 
It was calculated to eſtabliſh an Tndian government of 
the iſland of Great Britain. Againſt the clauſes of the 
bill reſpecting the zemindars he entered his ſtrongeſt 
proteſt. The zemindars ought, in his opinion, to be 
rated by a fixed rule of paſt periods, and not of a vague 
and indefinite future enquiry, The new tribunal he 
ſtigmatized as a ſcreen for delinquents; as a palpable and 
unconſtitutional violation of the ſacred right of atrial by 
jury. Since no man was to be tried but on the accuſa- 
tion of the company, or the attorney-general, he had 
only to conciliate government in order to his oj La, 
in perfect ſecurity. It was a part of the general ſyt- 
tem of deception and deluſion, and he would venture to 
pronounce it a BED oF JUSTICE, where juſtice would 
for ever ſleep.** . | 
LXIV. With all the partiality of the houſe in favour 
of Mr. Pitt, this bill was found to be ſo crude and im- 
perfect on its firſt appearance, that almoſt all his own 
friends objected to one or other of its clauſes; and in a 
variety of ſubſequent amendments it underwent, it may 
be ſaid to have loſt entirely its original ſhape ; and after 
all, ſuch were its radical defects, that it required (as will 
appear 1n the ſequel) a declaratory a& to render it intel- 
ligible. With reſpect to the amendments, Mr. Sheridan 
humorouſly remarked, „that twenty-one new clauſes 
were 
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were added to the bill, which were diſtinguiſhed by the 
letters of the alphabet, and he requeſted ſome gentleman 
to ſuggeſt three more, in order to complete the horn- 
bock of the preſent miniſtry, The old clauſes were now 
degraded, and were placed in black letters at the bot. 
tom of the page, mourning for the folly of their parents, 
and the flovenly manner in which the bill was drawn.” 
On the motion of commitment, the numbers were, ayes 
276, noes 61; and it was carried in triumph to the houle 
of peers, where, after an oppoſition vigorous in vr. of 
exertion, but feeble in regard of numbers, the bill paſſed 
Auguſt 9, 1784. It was however accompanied by a 
proteſt, in which it was ſeverely branded as a meaſure 
ineffectual in its proviſions, unjuſt in its inquiſitorial 
ſpirit, and unconſtitutional in its partial abolition of the 
trial by jury. 

LXV. In the courſe of purſuing the inveſtigation of 
Indian atfairs, none took a more active and zealous part 
than Mr. Burke. This gentleman on the 28th of July 
moved, „ That the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a 
committee, to enquire into the facts ſtated in the differ. 
ent reports relative to India.” He aſſerted, © that his 
character was at ſtake. If as has been ſuggeſted the 
reports were mere fables, they were indeed calumnies of 
the moſt bold and unprincipled nature, and he himſelf 
was an infamous calumniator. The two ſets of re- 
ports, from the different committees acknowledged as 
their parents Mr. Dundas and himſelf. The right ho- 
norable gentleman, had. ſeen the drawn ſcymitar lifted 
up to divide and deſtroy his offspring, without moving a 
muſcle, or diſcovering the ſmalleſt emotion,—Not ſo with 
him the ſpeRacle was too ſhocking for his feelings; he 
could not bear the horrid fight. He wiſhed to receive 
the bloody and flagitious ſtroke in his own perſon ; Ad- 
ſum qui feci,”” exclaimed the orator, ** in me converitte 
ferrum!”” In fober contempt of this flight of elo- 
quence, Mr. Dundas coolly moved the order of the day. 

LXVI. Defeated in this attempt, Mr. Burke two days 


afterwards brought forward a firing of motions, - 
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tended as a foundation for an enquiry into the conduct of 
Mr. Haſtings. On this Mr. Pitt roſe, and aſked, 
% How did that houſe, as a houſe of parliament, know 
as a fact the tranſactions upon which Mr. Burke ground- 
ed his motions ? If the motions paſſed, from what office 
were the papers expected to proceed ? To relieve the 
houſe from theſe embarraſſments, he ſaid, he ſhould inove 
the order of the day. This ſecond interruption was 
more than the patience of Mr. Burke could bear. He 
affirmed “ that the inſenſibility of government to the 
foul enormities lately perpetrated, and ſtill perpetrating, 
by our countrymen in the Eaſt, was truly ſhocking. He 


deprecated the day that the knowledge ot them had come 


to his mind, The miſerable objects it exhibited, nations 
extirpated, provinces deſolated, cities and countries over- 
whelmed in one maſs of deſtruction, conſtantly dwelt on 
his imagination. The cries of the native Indians were 
never out of his ears, an impreſſion of horror had ſeized 
on his mind which deprived him of ſleep, and night and 
day preyed upon his peace. The reality of the facts 
ſtated in the reports had been impeached. Why then 
would not the men who denied them, ſtand forward and 
ſupport their allegations ? * Oh! what,” faid this impaſ- 
honed *orator, © would I not give to find the ſcenes of 
horror there deſcribed nothing more than a fiction! To 
me it would be a diſcovery more precious and grateful 
than the diſcovery of a new world.“ He declared, that 
he wiſhed it for the honor of humauity, from ſympathy 
to millions of ſuffering and helpleſs individuals, from an 
anxious deſire to retrieve the honor of the houle, and of 
the country at large, from infamy and execration. He 
conjured Mr, Pitt to reflect with ſerioutneſs on this bu- 
ſinels. The voice of India cried aloud for juſtice, He 
was at a loſs, he ſaid, how to account, for the callous in- 
ſenſibility of a miniſter, at a time of life when all the 
generous feelings of our nature are moſt lively and ſuſ- 
ceptible 3 and proceeding to iydulge his unruly temper in 
perſonal reflections, he was called to order, but he ſtil] 
perſevered in furious exclamations and reproaches, till he 
was 
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were added to the bill, which were diſtinguiſhed by the 
letters of the alphabet, and he requeſted ſome gentleman 
to ſuggeſt three more, in order to complete the horn- 
bock of the preſent miniſtry, The old clauſes were now 
| degraded, and were placed in black letters at the bot. 
|| tom of the page, monrning for the folly of their 2 


and the ſlovenly manner in which the bill was drawn.” 
N On the mot ion of commitment, the numbers were, ayes 
15 276, noes 61; and it was carried in triumph to the houſe 
(I of peers, where, after an oppoſition vigorous in point of 
| exertion, but feeble in regard of numbers, the bill paſſed 
L 4 Auguſt 9, 1784. It was however accompanied by a 
{ proteſt, in which it was ſeverely branded as a meaſure 
| ineffetyal in its proviſions, unjuſt in its inquiſitorial 
ſpirit, and unconſtitutional in its partial abolition of the 
trial by jury. : 
| LXV. In the courſe of purſuing the inveſtigation of 
i Indian atfairs, none took a more active and zealous part 
i than Mr. Burke. This gentleman on the 28th of July 
1 moved, „ That the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelt into a 
committee, to enquire into the facts ſtated in the differ- 
| 1 ent reports relative to India. He aſſerted, “that his 
character was at ſtake. If as has been ſuggeſted the 
reports were mere fables, they were indeed calumnies of 
the moſt bold and unprincipled nature, and he himſelf 
was an infamous calumniator. The two ſets of re- 
ports, from the different committees acknowledged as 
their parents Mr. Dundas and himſelf. The right ho- 
norable gentleman, had ſeen the drawn ſcymitar lifted 
up to divide and deſtroy his offspring, without moving a 
muſcle, or diſcovering the ſmalleſt emotion. Not ſo with 
him—the ſpectacle was too ſhocking for his feelings; he 
could not bear the horrid fight. He wiſhed to receive 
the bloody and flagitious Krake in his own per ſon; Ad- 
ſum qui feci, exclaimed the orator, ** in me converlile 
ferrum!” In ſober contempt of this flight of elo- 
quence, Mr. Dundas coolly moved the order of the day. 
LXVI. Defeated in this attempt, Mr. Burke two days 


afterwards brought forward a firing of motions, in. 
tended 
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tended as a foundation for an enquiry into the conduct of 


Mr. Haſtings. On this Mr. Pitt roſe, and aſked, 
% How did that houſe, as a houſe of parliament, know 
as a fact the tranſactions upon which Mr. Burke ground- 
ed his motions ? If the motions paſſed, from what office 
were the papers expected to proceed? To relieve the 
houſe from theſe embarraſlments, he ſaid, he ſhould move 
the order of the day. This ſecond interruption was 
more than the patience of Mr. Burke could bear. He 
affirmed ** that the inſenſibility of government to the 
foul enormities lately perpetrated, and ſtill perpetrating, 
by our countrymen in the Eaſt, was truly ſhocking. He 


deprecated the day that the knowledge ot them had come 


to his mind. The miſerable objects it exhibited, nations 
extirpated, provinces deſolated, cities and countries over- 
whelmed in one mals of deſtruEtion, conſtantly dwelt on 
his imagination. The cries of the native Indians were 
never out of his ears, an impreſſion of horror had ſeized 
on his mind which deprived him of ſleep, and night and 
day preyed upon his peace. The reality of the facts 
ſtated in the reports had been impeached. Why then 
would not the men who denied them, ſtand forward and 
ſupport their allegations ? * Oh! what,“ ſaid this impaſ- 
fioned *orator, © would I not give to find the ſcenes of 
horror there deſcribed nothing more than a fiction! To 
me it would be a diſcovery more precious and grateful 
than the diſcovery of a new world.“ He declared, that 
he wiſhed it for the honor of humauity, from ſympathy 
to millions of ſuffering and helpleſs individuals, from an 
anxious deſire to retrieve the honor of the houle, and of 
the country at large, from infamy and execration. He 
conjured Mr, Pitt to reflect with ſeriouſneſs on this bu- 
linels, The voice of India cried aloud for juſtice, He 
was at a loſs, he ſaid, how to account for the callous in- 
ſenſibility of a miniſter, at a time of life when all the 
generous feelings of our nature are moſt lively and ſuſ- 
ceptible; and proceeding to iydulge his unruly temper in 
perſonal reflections, he was called to order, but he ſtil] 
perſevered in furious exclamations and reproaches, till he 
was 
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was compelled to fit down by the univerſal clamor and 


tumult ot the houſe. 


LXVII. On the diſmiſſion of this unwelcome buſineſs, 
the attention of the houſe was immediately transferred to 
a bill introduced by the miniſter, for the more effectual 
prevention of ſmuggling, which had of late years ariſen 


to a moſt alarming height. 
prudential, but ſomewhat ſevere regulations, 


This bill contained various 
The dil. 


tance from ſhore at which ſeizures ſhould in future he 


deemed lawful was extended, and the conſtrufting of 


veſſels of a certain form and dimenſion peculiarly calcu- 


lated for ſmuggli 
traordinary part o 


of th 


rohibited, But by far the moſt ex. 
e preſent plan was the reduction of 


the duties paid by the Eaſt-India company on the impor. 
tation of TEA, which was declared to be the grand me. 
dium of the ſmuggling traffic; and the conſequent im. 


poſition of a new duty on windows, already moſt 
vouſly burthened, to the amount of the deficiency, 


t: 


ated 


rie- 


at no leſs than ſix hundred thouland pounds per annum. 
This was ſtyled by the miniſter a commutation tax, and 
the equity of it was defended on the ſimple and vague 
idea, that teas being an article of univerſal conſumption, 
the weight of the tax would be compenſated by a pro- 
portional abatement in the purchaſe of the commodity, 
Nothing however could be more fallacious than this tate. 


2 for 


ment. 


It is obvious that in large towns, 
the purpoſe of building being very valuable, 


ouſes are 


erected on a comparatively confined ſcale, and the num. 
ber of windows is very moderate. But in ſmall towns 
and villages, where ground is cheap, houſes are for the 
moſt part conſtrued on a more extenſive model, with 
ranges of offices and windows commanding the court. 
yards, gardens, &c. adjoining to the dwelling. On 
theſe rural retreats the tax fell heavily indeed; and the 
miſerable effects are very viſible in the multitude of win. 
dows ſtopped up in farm-houſes, and other country r. 
ſidences, to the great injury of the eaſe, health, and 


comfort of a large proportion of the community. 
LXVIII. A vigorous but unavailing oppoſition * 
made 
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made to the bill by Mr. Fox—He aſked, “what con- 
nect ion there was between an impoſt upon tea, and an 
impoſt upon windows, to entule the latter to be deno- 
minated a commutation tor the former ? He affirmed it 
to be the eſſence of financial injuſtice and oppreſſion to 
take off a tax upon luxury, and ſubſtitute in its ſtead a 
tax upon that which was oi indiſpenſible neceſſity, Spi- 
its were a I-ading article ot ſmuggling, and a luxury 
in common uſe, as well as tea. But would the miniſter 
be Wrenture to purſue the commuting principle of this bill 
of Neo its full extent, and aboliſhing the duties on ſpirituous 
cu · Wiquors, to impoſe another upon windows, and aſſign as 
ex- ccalon, that ali men may be prelumed to drink rum or 
randy in their own houies? The obligations of this 
ingdom to the Eaſt-India company, and the vaſt reve- 
ue we derwved from the commerce they carried on, had 
een much inſiſted on; but ſurely it was at all times 
aly, without having recourſe to their inſtrumentability, 
o obtain the ſame revenue by the lame means.” The 
bill at length paſſed the houle by a great majority. 
and WW LXIX. The remaining great operation of finance 
luring this ſeſſion, was the providing for the arrears of 
he untunded debt left at the concluſion of the war, a- 


pro- Nrounting to more than twenty millions. This was diſpoſed 
dity. Wt partly in the four per cents, and partly in a new created 
tate. ive per cent. ſtock, made irredeemable for thirty years, 
d for Mr until twenty: five millions of the exiſting funds ſhould 


de extinguiſhed, It muit not be omitted, that the ſum 


num- Wt fixty thouſand pounds, was voted to his majeſty, to 
owns {Wnable him to diſcharge the debt contracted on the civil 
or the Wilt. This was the fourth grant for the ſame purpoſe ſince 
with is acceſſion, A warm altercation took place as to the pre- 


iſe period when this debt was incurred. All however 


hat the public could be fully certified of was, that with 
1d the {Wie civil-liſt revenue of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
f win- ¶ ter wards increaſed to nine hundred thouſand pounds 
ry e. er annum, excluſive of the revenues ariſing from the 
„ Aro n lands, more than fourteen hundred thouſand pounds 


ad been voted within the ſpace of about fifteen years, 
for 
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for the payment of the debts of the crown. The ſtern ob. wi 
ſervation of the great Milton could not but forcibly re. de: 
cur at this time to the public recollettion—“ That the nit 
very trappings of a monarchy were more than ſufficient WF va! 
to defray the whole expence of a republic.” nat 
LXX. The laſt meaſure which came before parliament a 
during the preſent ſeſſion, was a bill introduced by Mr. the 
Dundas for the reſtoration of the eſtates forfeited in | 
Scotland in conſequence of the rebellions of 1715 and Wi 17: 
1745. Mr. Dundas declared“ the meaſure to be, in hu hot 
opinion, worthy of the juſtice and generoſity of parlia. WW pu! 
ment. He ſaid there was not one of the families com. the 
prehended in the ſcope of it, in which ſome perſon had in! 
not atoned for. the crimes and errors of his anceſtors, by for 
facrificing his blood in the cauſe of his country ; and that Wh fait 
the ſovereign had not for a long ſeries of years paſt a if civi 
more loyal ſet of ſubjects than the highlanders and their Wi the 
chieftains. Of this the late lord Chatham was deeply WT dot! 
ſenſible, and that illuſtrious ſtateſman had publicly . cone 
cogniſed the rectitude of the meaſure now propoſed, fore 
And he truſted that the remains of a ſyſtem, which, et p 
whether directed at firſt by narrow views or ſound policy, | 
ought certainly to be temporary, would be completely J. 
annihilated under the adminiſtration of his fon, He die 
not however mean, that the eſtates ſhould be freed fron e 
the claims exiſting againſt them at the time of forte. 
ture. This might be regarded as a premium for rebel. 
lion. He therefore propoſed the appropriation of ſuch 
ſums, amounting to about eighty thouſand pounds, to 
public purpoſes ; fifty thouſand of which he would re 
commend to be employed in the completion of the gra 
canal reaching from the Frith of Forth to that of Clyde." WW 
LXXI. This liberal meaſure was received in a ma- 
ner that did honor to the feelings of the houſe, Mr. Foy 
in particular, with his uſual generoſity, beſtowed upal 
it the higheſt encomiums. Nevertheleis when the bil 
was ſent to the lords, it met with a moſt determined aN 
malignant reſiſtance from the lord chancellor, who exp» d. 
tiated with much ſatisfaction on that maxim of ancic! 4/0. 
\ wiſdom, 
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ob. wiſdom, which pronounced treaſon to be a crime of lo 
re. deep a dye, that nothing leſs was adequate to its pu- 
the niſhment, than the total eradication of the perſon, the 
ent name, and the family out of the community. Fortu- 
nately on dividing the houſe, this nobleman was left in 
ent a diigraceful minority, and to the entire ſatisfaction of 
Mr. che public the bill paſſed. 
| in LXXII. An end was put to the ſeſſion Auguſt 20, 
and WJ 178.4, the king returning his warmeſt thanks to the two 
1 his WY houſes, for their zealous and diligent attention to the 
lia. public ſervice. He predicted the happieſt effects from 
om. the bill for the better government of India. He ſpoke 
had in terms of the higheſt approbation of the laws enacted 
„ by WY for the improvement of the revenue. He thanked his 
tha faithful commons for their proviſion for the arrears of the 
alt 1 civil liſt ; deploring at the ſame time, in the uſual ſtyle, 
their the unavoidable burthens impoſed upon his people. He 
ceply noticed the definitive treaty with Holland, and the peace 
y re, concluded in India; and truſted, from the aſſurances of 
oled. foreign powers, that the preſent tranquillity would prove 
hich, Wo! permanent duration. 


olicy, CHAP. II. : 
letely I. Introductory Remarks on the Tranquillity enjoyed by 
Le did be Nation. II. Meeting of Parliament. Ihe Subject of 
fron e Weftminfter Scrutiny reſumed by the Commons. III. 
orfci Remarks on Mr. Pitt's Defence of the Scrutiny by Mr. Fox. 
rebel. IV. The Scrutiny unexpeftedly and abruptly terminated, 
nuch v. The bujineſs of a Parliamentary Reform introduced by 
1s, to Pitt. VI. Its Cbaracter and Tendency deſcribed. VII. 
11d r-. e Meaſure wiolently oppoſed—and loſt. VIII. The 
gran Tax-—the Hawkers and Pedlars Tax—both of which 
Lyde." t and oppreſſtue. IX. The Iriſh Propoſitions iutro- 
man- ccd by Mr. Pitt. X. Mr. Fox's Opinion of the Syſtem. 
„ FI. Fetitions againſt the Meafure— Mr. Pitt obliged to 
1 per bis original Plan. XII. A ſeries of Propoſitions al- 
ie bild and enlarged introduced by Mr. Pitt—paſſed the 
ed enen carried tothe Lords, XIII. Amended by the 


ords—returncd to the Commons — finally paſſed. —Froro- 
aon of Parliament, XIV. Refle&tions on the Syſtem of 
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Commercial Intercourſe held out by the Iriſh Propoſitions. 
XV. Meeting of Parliament. XVI. The Plan of Forti- 
fications ſuggeſted by the Duke of Richmond ſubmitted to the 
Houſe of Commons. XVII. Ably oppoſed by Mr. Sheridan, 
XVIII. Loft by the Speaker's caſting Vote, XIX. Mr, 
Pitt's Propojal of a Sinking Fund for the Liquidation of the 
National Debt. XX. An Amendment ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Fox—adopted by Mr. Putt.—Bill paſſed. XXI. The Civil 
Liſt in Arrears —diſcharged by the Commons. XXII. Mr, 
Burke commences his Charges againſt Warren Haſtings— 
t he Difficulties he had to encounter in this Buſineſs, flated, 
XXIII. Mr. Haſtings delivers bis Defence at the Bar of the 
Commons—Prorogation of Parliament. XXIV. An Aitcmpt 
to afſaſſmate the King by Margaret Nicholſon. XXV. 
Treaty of Commerce with France ſigned. XXVI. A Con. 
vention ſigned with Spain reſpectiug the Britiſh Settlements 
on the Moſquito Shore, and the Coaſt of Honduras. XXVII. 
Meeting of Parliament—Conſideration of the French Con. 
mercial Treaty. XXVIII. Violenily oppoſed—finally paſſed, 
XXIX. Embarraſſed Situation - of the Prince of I ales. 
XXX. A Circumſtance of peculiar Delicacy rumored rela. 
tive to his Royal Highneſs—its ſuppoſed Effects on the King, 
XXXI. Alderman Newnham gives Notice to the Houſe if 
a Motion on the Subject of the Prince of Wales's Debts, 
XXXII. Mr. Newnhamn's intended Motion withdrawn, 
and the Prince's Debts diſcharged by parliamentary Grant, 
XXXIII. The Subjef of Mr. Haſtings's Impeachment 
reſumed by the Commons —Charge reſpecting the Begun 
Princeſs of Oude affirmed. XXXIV. The remaining 
Charges affirmed. XXXV. Mr. Haſtings impeached dt 

the Bar of the Lords. XXXVI. Parliament prorogued, 
XXXVII. The interference of the Courts 'of London and 

Berlin in the Affairs of Holland—ſubjidtary Treaty with 
Heſſe. XXXVIII. Meeting of Parliament. XXXIX 

Remarks on the King's Speech. XL. Treaties of Ami) 

and Alliance concluded betxveen the Courts of London, Ber. 

lin and the Hague. XLI. The Eaſt-India Declaratiy 

Aet—wigorouſly op poſed—finally paſſed. XLII. The con 

mencement of Mr. Haſtings's Trial in Ii W ry 

LIII. 
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XLIII. A Bil! to regulate the Tranſportation of Slaves 
from Africa to the Weſt Indies introduced and paſſed. 
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XLIV. Prorogation of Parliament. XLV. The King 
goes to Cheltenbam bis Return bis Tndiſpoſition—the two 
Houſes meet—Diſputes on the Mode of eſtabliſbing a Regen- 
57 XLVI. Mr. Pitt appears the Advocate of popular 

ights—Mr. Fox the Defender of Prerogative. XLVII. 
The Subject of the Regency debated in the _ of Lords. 
XLVIII. Reſolutions 2 of the Right of Parlia- 
ment to ſupply the Defect occaſioned by the Interruption of the 
royal Authority—paſs the Commons. XLIX. Another Re- 


ſolution paſſed, empowering the Chancellor to affix the Great 


Seal to a Bill for limiting the Power of the Regent. L. The 
Death of Mr. Cornwall Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
LI. Mr. Pitt writes to the Prince of Wales on the Subject of 
the Regency—the Prince's Anfewer. LII. Notification of the 
King's Recovery. LIII. Parliament regularly opened. 
LIV. The Shop Tax repealed. LV. A Motion for the Re- 
peal of the Teft and Corporation As. LVI. The Aboli- 
tion of the African Slave Trade moved by Mr. Wilber- 
force. LVII. The Prorogation of Parliament. 
I, 12 ſhort interval between the prorogation of par- 
liament and its re-afſembling, proved a period of 
profound national tranquillity, in which no event occurred 
of ſufficient importauce to demand particular attention. 
The people of England, highly gratified with the recent 
change which had taken place, ſeemed to repoſe with un- 
bounded confidence in the wiſdom and integrity of the 
preſent adminiſtration. The young premier had indeed 
become the idol of the public, and the moſt ſanguine 
hopes were indulged, that under his auſpices, Britain 
would ſoon reſume her rank and dignity among the na- 
tions, and riſe to a ftate of proſperity and ſplendor ſupe- 
rior to the brighteſt æra of her former greatneſs. 

1785. II. Such appeared to be the temper of the public 
mind, and ſuch the flattering hopes of the nation, when 
the parliament of Great Britain aſſembled for its ſecond 
ſeſſion on the twenty-fifth of January 1785, The mea- 
ſure on this occaſion, chiefly recommended in the ſpeech 
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ſrom the throne, was the adjuſtment of ſuch points in 
the commercial intercourſe between this country and 
Ireland, as were not yet finally arranged. The addreſs 
of thanks being carried unanimouſly, the firſt buſineſs 
which engaged the attention of the houſe of commons, 
was the ſtate of the Weſtminſter ſcrutiny z and ſuch was 
the violent and malignant ſpirit with which its continu. 
ance was defended, that this wretched burleſque on En. 
gliſh juriſprudence was at laſt dignified by the appella- 
tion of the COURT OF SCRUTINY. This court had 
now exiſted tor a period of eight months, and only two 
pariſhes out of ſeventeen had been ſcrutinized ; fo that 
there remained no probability, by this mode of proce- 
dure, ot deciding the queſtion of return during the ex- 
iſtence of the preient parliament. The high bailiff had 
na power to ſummon witneſſes, to impoſe an oath, or 
to commit for contempt z and in conſequence of this mi. 
ſerable imbecility, both court and counſel were expoſed 
to the low and ſarcaſtic buffoonery of the common vulgar, 
III. Mr. Pitt, however, to the utter aſtoniſhment 
of the public, condeſcended to vindicate the proceedings 
of this judicature, and the meanneſs and malignity of the 
attempt led Mr. Fox with honeſt and indignant warmth 
to remark, * that he well remembered the day when he 
congratulated the houſe on the acquiſition of Mr. Pitt's 
{plendid abilities: it had been his pride to fight in con- 
junction with him the battles of the conſtitution ; he had 
been ever ready to recognize in the right honorable gentle- 
man a formidable rival, who would leave him far be- 
hind in the purſuit of glory: but he had never expected 
that this riyal would become his perſecutor, Hethought 
he had poſſeſſed an elevation of mind wholly incompa- 
tible with ſo low and grovelling a paſſion. He conſidered 
the. preſent meaſure with 5 to Weſtminſter, as 3 
ſuccedaneum to expulſion, The caſe of the Middleſex 
election, ſo much reprobated, had at leaſt the merit of 
being more manly; for the procedure now adopted accom- 
liſhed the ſame end of expulſion, without daring to ex- 
ſbi any charge againſt the perſon expelled.” | 
| IV. The 
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IV. The motion of Mr. Welbore Ellis, “ that the 
high bailiff do attend at the bar of this houſe, was at 
length negatived, February gth. by 174, to 135 voices. 
This being but a ſlender majority, the motion of Mr. 
Ellis was renewed by colonel Fitzpatric and rejected by 
a majority of only nine: and was finally repeated by 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge on the third of March, and 
carried in the afhrmative, ayes 162, noes 124. Thus 
did the houſe, by a deciſion truly honorable to them- 
ſelves, and highly ſatisfactory to the nation, leave the 
miniſter, and the veteran phalanx of courtiers and king's 


friends, in one of the moſt diſgracetul minorities ever 


known in the Britiſh houſe of zommons: and thus ab- 
ruptly terminated this ſcandalous ſcrutiny, and the high 
bailiff next day made a return of lord Hood and Mr, 
Fox. | 

V. As the late proceedings in parliament on the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſcrutiny were viewed even by the miniſter's 
friends with inexpreſſible regret and aftoniſhment, it 
was fortunate for Mr. Pitt that the public attention 
was quickly transferred to a ſubject of high national 
importance, namely reform in the commons houſe of 
parliament. In ſupporting this meaſure, which of all 
others has long been deemed by the wiſeſt and beſt 
of men, the moſt eſſential to the true honor and laſting 
intereſts of Britain, he diſcovered a conduct more wor- 
thy of his talents, ſtation, and character, and which 
tended to revive all the former flattering prepoſſeſſions in 
his favor. On this occaſion, all thole puerile reſent- 
ments, the offspring of the meaner paſſions, were ex- 
tinguiſhed, and he ſhone forth at once the patriot and 
ſtateſman. 

VI. The plan of reform was brought forward by Mr. 
Pitt on the 18th of April, and in his introductory ſpeech, 
« He roſe,” he faid “ with hopes infinitely more ſan- 
guine than he had ventured to entertain at any for- 
mer period. There never was a moment when the 
minds of men were more enlightened on this intereſting 
topic, or more prepared _ its diſcuſſion, He — 
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his preſent plan of reform to be perfectly coincident with 
the ſpirit of thoſe changes which had taken place in the 
exerciſe of the elective franchiſe from the earlieſt ages, 
and not in the leaſt allied to the ſpirit of innovation, 
So far back as the reign of Edward the firſt, befor: 
which the component orders of the repreſentative body 
could not be diſtinctly traced, the franchiſe of election 
had been conſtantly fluctuating. As one borough de. 
cayed and another flouriſhed, the firſt was aboliſhed and 
the ſecond inveſted with the right. Even the reprelen. 
tation of the counties had not been uniform. King 
2 the firſt in his firſt proclamat ion for calling a par- 
iament, directed that the ſheriffs ſhould not call upon 
ſuch boroughs as were decayed and ruined to ſend inem. 
bers to pai liament. For this diſcretion, as veſted in the 
crown, he was certainly no advocate; but he wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh a permanent rule to operate like the diſcretion 
out of which the conſtitution had ſprung. He wiſhed,” 
he faid, © to bring forward a plan that ſhould be com- 
plete, gradual, and permanent; a plan that not only 
corrected the inequalities of the preſent ſyſtem, but which 
would be competent to preſerve the purity it reſtored, 
and give to the conſtitution not only conſiſtency, but if 
poſſible immortality. It was his _—_ that the aCtual 
number of the houſe of commons ſhould be preſerved in. 
violate, His immediate object was to ſelec a certain 
number of the decayed and rotten boroughs, the right of 
repreſentation attached to thirty-ſix of which, ſhould be 
transferred to the counties, in ſuch proportions as the 
wiſdom of parliament might preſcribe ; and that all un. 
necellary harſhneſs might be avoided, he recommended the 
appropriation of a fund of one million to be applied ty 
the purchaſing the franchiſe of ſuch boroughs, on they 
voluntary application 'to parliament. When this waz 
effected, he propoſed to extend the bill to the purchaſing 
the franchiſe of other boroughs, beſides the original 
thirty-ſix; and to transfer the right of returning mem- 
bers to large towns, hitherto unrepreſented, upon they 
petitioning parliament to be indulged with t * privi 
ege," 
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lege.” The other moſt important particulars of Mr, 
Pitt's plan, were the admitting of copy-holders to an 
equality with free-holders, and the extending the fran- 
chiſe in populous towns, where the electors were few, to 
the inhabitants in general. The reſult of the miniſter's 
plan was to give one hundred members to the popular 
intereſt in the kingdom; and to extend the right of elec- 
tion to one hundred thouſand perſons, who, by the exiſt. 
ing proviſions of the law, were excluded from the pri- 
vilege. ; 

VII . This plan, which was admitted on all hands to 
be cautious, temperate, and well digeſted, was never- 
theleſs deſtined to encounter the raillery and ridicule of 
an oppoſition truly formidable in point of numbers. 
Mr. Powys in particular treated the whole ſcheme as 
e the mere — errantry of a political Quixote. It 
was an example, a, precedent, an incitement, to the 
wildeſt and moſt paradoxical noſtrum that ſpeculative the- 
oriſts could deviſe. They got by it what Archimedes 
wanted—a foundation for their inyentions—a fulcrum 
from which they could throw the parliament and con- 
ſtitution of England into the air. He could not con- 
template it with any degree of patience, He ſhould not 
freat it therefore with the ceremuny of calling for the or- 
der of the day, but as its purpoſes were ſo hoſtile to the 
conſtitution, he would meet the queſtion in front by 
giving it a direct and r contradiction.” It 
eertainly cannot with any decent regard to truth be at- 


tributed to the irreſiſtible force of ſuch arguments as theſe 


that the bill was rejected by a majority of 248 to 174 


voices. 


VIII. On the gth of May, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer rex that the remaining part of the floating 
arrear of debt, conſiſting of navy bills and ordnance de- 
dentures, ſhould be funded on five per cent. ſtock; and 
the intereſt amount ing to above four hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum provided by freſh taxes. Among the 
taxes brought forward on this occaſion, was one on re- 
fail ſhops, which proved ſingularly obnoxious, As this 
tax 
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tax was proportioned to the rent of the houſe, it was in. 
evitably deſtined to fall, almoſt excluſively, upon the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. It was therefore with 
great juſtice denominated neither more nor leis than a 
partial houſe tax; and the whole body of retail traders 
were univerſally agreed, that it was utterly impractica- 
ble to indemnity themſelves, by raiſing the price of their 
different commodities upon the conſumer. Struck with 
the force of theſe and other arguments, and conſcious 
of the extreme unpopularity of the meaſure, Mr. Pitt by 
way of recompence to the ſhop-keeper, propoſed hy a 
deed of unprecedented oppreſſion, to revoke and take 
away the licence from all hawkers and pedlars, whom he 
ſtyled © a peſt to the community, and a nurſery and me- 
dium for the preſervation of illicit trade.“ The cauſe 
of this humble, uſeful, and unprotected deſcription of 
men was generally and powerfully ſupported by Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Courtney, and other gentlemen. Indeed ſuch 
was the ſhocking inhumanity and utter indefenſibility 
of the propoſed regulation, that Mr. Dempſter, in the 
courſe of the debate, truly affirmed the principle of the 


bill to be no leſs iniquitous than that uf the expultion 


of the Moriſcoes from Spain, or of the Huguenots from 
France. In the reſult, the prohibition was changed to 
a very heavy duty, which together with a number of 
ſevere reſtrictions would, it was expected, effect the ſame 
ultimate purpoſe. 

IX. But the ſubject which of all others chiefly en- 
gaged the attention of parliament during the pretent ie- 
lion, was the projected plan of commercial intercourle 
with Ireland. This new {y{tem was firſt introduced into 
the parliament of Ireland on the ſeventh of February, by 
Mr. Orde, ſecretary to che lord lieutenant, in the form 
of ten propoſitions 3 but by a flight alteration, and a 
diſtribution,ot the ſubject ot one of them into two heads, 
they were at laſt increaſed to eleven. In this fate they 
received the final aftent of the parliament of Ireland, on 
the ſixteenth of February. On the twenty ſecond of the 
fame month Mr, Pitt brought the fubject. before the 
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he WY Britiſh houſe of commons; and in the opening of this 
th important buſineſs, he obſerved “e that the ſpecies of po- 
1 4 licy which had been long exerciſed by tlie Engliſh go- 
ON vernment in regard to Ireland, was calculated to debar 
. WW her from the enjoyment and uſe of her own reſvurces; 
cix and to make her completely ſubſervient to the intereſt and 
ith opulency of this country. Some relaxation of this ſyſ- 
ws tem had taken place at an early period of the preſent 
by Lentury z—more had been done in the reign of king 
ya WW George the ſecond ; but it was not till within a very 
ke few years that the ſyſtem had been completely reverſed. 
he Still however the future intercourſe between the two 
ne. WW kingdoms remained for legiſlative wiſdom to arrange 
zue and the propoſitions moved by Mr. Orde in the Iriſh 
of parliament, and ratified by that aflembly, held out a 
Mr, WW iyſtem liberal, beneficial and permanent. If the queſ- 
uch ton ſhould be aſked, whether, under the accumulation 
ility {WM of our heavy taxes, it would be wiſe to equalize the du- 
the ties, and to enable a country free from thoſe taxes to 
* the meet us in their own market and in ours, he would an- 
thon fwer, that Ireland, with an independent legiſlature, 
Tom would no longer ſubmit to be treated with inferiority. 
d to A great and generous effort was to be made by this 
er of country, and we were to chooſe between inevitable alter- 
natives. Our manufactures however were ſo decidedly 
ſuperior to theirs, that the immunities propoſed would be 
in fact, and for many years to come, productive of lit- 
tle alteration. It 5 require time for the acquiſition 
of both capital and ſkill; and as theſe increaſed, the dif- 
ference between the price. of labour there and in 
this country, would be inceſſantly diminiſhing. After 
orm Mall, there might, he admitted, be ſome branches of ma- 
and a Haufacture in which Ireland might rival and perhaps excel 
gende, England. But this ought not to give us pain. We 
e they {muſt calculate from general and not from partial views. 
d, on Above all, we ſhould learn not to regard Ireland with 
of the Nen eye of jealouſy, It required little philoſophy to re- 
re the Neoncile us to a competition, which would give us a rich 
1itih Puſtomer inſtead of a poor one. The property 7 the 
iſter 
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nu 

ſiſter kingdom would be a treſh and inexhauſtible ſource the 
of opulence to us.“ ing 
X. The immenſe magnitude of the me multi. ho 
plicity and complexity of the objects it embraced, in 
{cemed to keep the public mind in a kind of ſuſpenſe, and Wi to 


for near a month atter its firſt introduction, there were F 
no indications diſcernible of ſerious or determined oppe- me 
ſit ion. Mr. Fox, indeed, when the ſubject was tut Ti: 
ſtarted, commenced the attack by obſerving, “ that by in 
far the greater part of Mr. Pitt's ſpeech was little elſe than WW to 
a reply to that of Mr. Orde in the Iriſh houſe of commons, Wl the 
In Ireland, the propoſitions had been ſtated as in the cha 
higheſt degree advantageous to that country; as render. Wh arl3 
ing it the emporium of Europe, and the ſource and (up. WW Fro 
ply of the Britiſh markets. Here the great recommen- WW hou 
dation of the ſyſtem was, that the benefits accruing to the 
Ireland were, if not wholly viſionary, at beſt trivial an Ine 
remote. We are told,“ faid Mr. Fox, ** that Ireland add 
cannot rival England; that ſhe is poor and feeble, a Mr. 
would very long in all probability remain ſo. He muſt, WW ledg 
however, do Mr. Orde the juſtice to acknowledge, that and 
he had defended the propoſitions, and argued upon then * 
infinitely better than the Britiſh miniſter,” As to tte brou 
report of the privy council, to whom the conſideratio difie 
of this buſineſs had been previouſly referred, Mr. Fo what 
remarked that they had entirely overlooked a queſti ca. 
which appeared to him of primary importance; Statt 
meant the propriety and policy of permitting the pro- Hom 
duce of Africa and America to be brought into great 
Britain through Ireland. By this means we threy 
down the whole fabric of our navigation laws ; eve 
with regard to the great article of tea, the period was not 
very diitant, when the charter of the Eaſt India comps 
ny would expire; and according to the tenor of the r. 
ſolut ions now propoſed, there certainly remained no powe 
in this country to renew it with the ſame, or indect 
any excluſive privileges. Mr. Fox ſeverely cenſured 
the p:ecipitancy with which this buſineſs was urged: It 
allerted, that not only the manufactures, but the rev 
nues 
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nues and political exiſtence of Britain were involved in 
the diſcuſſion; and he contended tor the neceſſity of call- 
ing the merchants and manutacturers to the bar of the 
houſe, in order that the houſe might be fully informed 
m a caſe of this momentous nature, before they proceeded 
to vote a definitive reſolution. | 

XI. About the middle of March, the ſpirit of com- 
mercial jealouly appeared to be thoroughly awakened, 
The petitions preſented againſt the meaſure amounted 
in the whole to upwards of ſixty. They were ſent up 
to parhament from every quarter of the kingdom, and 
there was ſcarcely a fingle ſpecies of manutacture or mer- 
chandiſe = the ſubject ot which, the perſons peculi- 
arly intereſted, had not conceived conſiderable alarm. 
From the ſixteenth of March to the twelfth of May, the 
houſe of commons were almoſt inceſſantly employed in 
the hearing of counſel, and the examination ot witneſſes. 
In conſequence of this long and able inveſtigation, many 
additional lights were thrown upon the ſubject; and 
Mr. Pitt was at laſt reluctantly compelied to acknow- 
ledge the neceſſity of making ſome material alterations 
and amendments in his original plan. 

XII. Accordingly, on the 12th of May, the miniſter 
brought forward a cries of propoſitions, ſo altered, mo- 
dified, and en/arged, as to exhibit in their improved form, 
what might well be conſidered as a new ſyſtem. On this 
occaſion, Mr. Fox, in the language of triumph, con- 
gratulated the houſe on the happy eſcape they had made 
trom the ſyſtem propoſed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer but two months ſince ; all oppoſition to which, 


was then treated as the effect of faction and diſappoint- | 
ment. 


Pad paſſed, we ſhould have loſt for ever the monopoly of 


“e It,” {aid Mr. Fox, „the original reſolutions 


he Eaſt-India trade; we mult have hazarded all the re- 
enue ariſing from ſpirituous liquors ; we ſhould have ſa- 
rificed the whole of the navigation laws of this country, 
The juſt alarm of the miniſter on the ſubje& of the na- 
gation laws, ſufficiently appeared from the extraordi- 
Bury remedy he had thought it expedient to adopt, which 
15 was 
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was no other than to aſſert, that, notwithſtanding the 
independence of Ireland, ſhe muſt till in commercial laws 
and external legiflaticn be governed by Britain.“ Mr, 
Fox affirmed, that the wild ſcheme of extravagant ſpe. 
culation comprized in the reſolutions, did not originate 
with the Iriſh nation. A ſtranger had been ſent thither 
to offer a no/trum of his own invention for the relief of a 
diſordered ſtate. For the irritation and ill humour ex. 
iſting in that country, miniſters were reſponſible. The 
violences which they committed in Ireland, merited the 
moſt diciſive and general reprobation. Their attacks 
on the liberty of the prels ;—their endeavours to prevent 
legal meetings, for the purpoſe of deliberating on the 
beſt means of reforming the national repreſentation ;—» 
their proceedings againſt men by ſummary attachment, 
were meaſures which might well be ſuppoſed to inflamg 
the minds of the people of Ireland, Now imprudent in- 
fult was to be compenſated by imprudent conceſſion, 
But let the houſe beware of a deſign ſo inſidious and rui. 
nous, as that of a commutation ot Engliſh commerce for 
Iriſh flavery, The propoſitions, as they were even now 
modified, were far too complicated and extenſive to he 
voted by a majority of that houſe, on any other ground 
than that of confidence in the miniſter : and ſurely the 
right honorable gentleman had ſufficiently demonſtrated, 
that implicit confidence in him was as — as it 
was abſurd; that infallibility was no more his preroza- 
tive than that of the reſt of the world. The miniſter 
who exacted, and the member who ſubmitted to 0 
ditag:aceful an obedience, were equally criminal, The 
man, who holding the firſt ſeat in his majeſty's coun- 
cils, could ſtoop to lo ſhameful a canvaſs, muſt be loſt to 
all ſenſe of dignity, of character, and manly patriotiſm; 
and he who acquieſced in the meaſure from any other in. 
ducement than that of ſincere conviction, furrendereg 
every claim to honelt eſtimation, and ſunk into the means 
neſs and degradation of a mere miniſterial inſtrument, 
unworthy the ſituation of a ſenator and the name of at 
Engliſhman.” The houſe at length divided on the mo 
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tion of adjoturnment, ayes 155, tives 281 ; and at eight 
o'clock in the morning the firit reſolution, broken into 
two diſtin& propoſitions in the new arrangement, paſſed 
4 the houle. Fne remaining reſolutions were lublequently 
h carried, after a moſt obſtinate and violent conteſt, and on 
7 the thirtieth of May were ſent up to the houſe of lords. 


1 XIII. Here they were again the ſubject of long and 
* laborious inveſtigation; in the courſe of which, various 


he amendments were offered and received by the houſe. At 
; laſt, on the nineteenth of July, the reſolutions in their al- 


ny tered ſtate were {ent down from the lords to the com- 
= mons; where, after much freſh and eager debate, the a- 
, * WH mendments of their lordſhips were agreed to by the com- 
3 WY mons ; and on the twenty-eight of July, an addreſs was 
— preſented to the king by both houſes of parliament, ac- 
m. quainting his majeſty with the ſteps which had been taken 


in this important affair; N that it remained for 
the parliament of Ireland to judge of the conditions ac- 


| 75 cording to their wiſdom and diſcretion, as well as of eve 
1. other part of the ſettlement propoſed to be eſtabliſhed by 


— mutual conſent,” The two houſes now adjourned them- 
ws ſelves to a diſtant day, and on the thirtieth of Septem- 
ou? E der 1785, the parliament was prorogued by royal pro- 
clamat ion. e 8 5 

XIV. If the original propoſitions adopted by the Iriſh 
legiſlature were rejected with indignation by the Britiſh 


ſtill more obnoxious to the general ſpirit of the Iriſh na- 
tion. A number of preſſing 3 however, in 
the relative ſituation of the two kingdoms, rendered ſome 
ſuch experiment at this time abſolutely neceſſary. It 


hn gas a fact com letely aſcertained, that the free trade 
otümi gained to = had not been productive of thoſe ad- 
* ol antages which its ſanguine friends had ſo —_ pre- 
NOW ited, To eſtabliſh a proſperous foreign trade, it is 
my neceſſary that the foundation of ſucceſs ſhould be. laid at 
* nome, in the extent of capital, and the excellence of ma- 


ufactures, and with reſpect to theſe eſſential advantages, 
England had gained a decided ſuperiority in the ſcale of 
Ta F competition, 


parliament, the Engliſh ſeries of propoſitions proved 
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Deſtitute of capital, and comparatively 
deficient in ſkill, Ireland could nut expect, at leaſt for 
many years, to ſupport a fucceistul rivalſhip with En. 
your in foreign trade. In ſuch a conteſt, it was the in. 


ant ſtruggling with Hercules, In addition to the ſtrik. 
ing inequality in commercial advantages, the vaſt impor. 
tation of foreign articles into Ireland deprived her of a 
| portion of the benefits reſulting from home con- 
umption, and reduced her manutacturers to a ſtate not 
of poverty only, but of real diſtreſs and wretchedneſs. 
Many thouſands of this uſeful claſs were thrown entirely 
out of employment, and, but for the liberal ſublcriptions 
of an aflociation formed for their relief, muſt, toge. 
ther with their fanulies, have periſhed with cold and 
hunger. The diicontents of the people of Ireland, 
in conſequence of this general diſtreſs, were not ex- 
pre ſſed in ſilent murmurs, or peacetul complaint, but 
broke out into all the violence of tumultuous riot, ſpread 
terror and contuſion over the whole country, and con- 
vulied the capital itſelt. Indeed, the ſhocking number 
of robberies, murders, and aſſaſſinations, perpetrated at 
this time, in almoſt every quarter of the kingdom, 
ſeemed to indicate the temper of -a people rouzed to 
frenzy, and goaded to deliperation. In this ſtate d 
alarm, turbulence, and anarchy, the general voice of the 
people of Ireland called aloud for protecting duties, 
that ſhould bear heavy on the productions of other 
countries, as the only remedy commenſurate to the extent 
of the national diſtreſs. This plan would indeed, in its oper: 
ation, infallibly compel the inhabitants of Ireland to con- 
ſume the produce ot native ingenuity and induſtry; 
but as it would, at the ſame time, deprive England d 
the advantages of the Iriſh market, it could not be ex 
pected to prove highly acceptable to this country. To 
Poms therelore, the mutual intereſt of England and 

reland, to regulate the commercial intercourſe betweet 
both countries on equal principles, were the objects tht 
original propoſitions proteſſed to have in view; and tht 


philanthropiſt will certainly lament, that a __ of g 
thera 
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liberal and generous an aſpect, ſhould be defeated by the 
malign ſpirit of mercantile jealouſy, Commerce is na- 
tually full of ſuſpicion and miſtruſt ; it takes in every ob- 
ject with the eye of inſatiable avarice. It graſps every 
ſpecies of commodity with a ſelfiſh and monopolizing 
hand. This characteriſtic diſpoſition ſo fully diſplayed 
itſelf, while the propoſitions were pending in the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, that almoſt every individual, in any 
ſhape intereſted in trade, ſeemed to conſider the ſucceſs 
of that meaſure, and his own ruin, as ultimately and in- 
ſeparably connected. The ſiſter kingdom, however, it 
muſt be confeſſed, in the rejection of the plan tranſmitted 
from England, was actuated by higher and nobler mo- 
tives. Ireland, by a long ſeries of virtuous and patriotic 
ſtruggles, had at laſt eſtabliſhed the independence of her 
leg-flaturez and finding that the fourth propoſition 
ſtruck at that independence, the parliament, jealous of 
their infant liberty, and almoſt without glancing at the 
commercial features of the proffered ſyſtem, yeremptorily 
rejected the whole on that ground, with juſt and manly 
indignation, Public illuminations in the populous towns 
of Ireland teftified the general joy excited by the ſudden 
termination of a buſineſs which was originally intended 
to communicate both to England and Ireland, ſolid and 
laſting advantages; but, from the iſſue, appears to have 
been deſtined by a ſingular fate to rouze commercial 
jealouſies, to awaken national prejudices, to provoke, 
where it was intended to conciliate, to inflame retzntment 
where it was expected to challenge gratitude, and to 
difturb the public tranquillity of both kingdoms more, 
perhaps, than any preceding meaſure of the preſent 
reign. | 

1786. XV. After a tranquil interval of a few months, the 
parliament of Great Britain met on the twenty- fourth of 
January, 1786. In the ſpeech from the throne, the 
king declared to the houſe of commons, his earneſt wiſh 
to enforce ceconomy in every department; recommend- 
ng to them the maintenance of our naval ſtrength on the 
moſt reſpectable footing ; and above all, the eſtabliſh- 

F 2 ment 
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ment of a fixed plan for the reduction of the national debt. 
Nothing very material occurred until near the middle of 
February, when a ſubject of the higheſt conſequence at- 
tracted the attention of both parliament, and the public: 
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this was the plan of fortifications, originally ſug- 
geſted by the duke of Richmond. As a matter of re- 
venue, it had been the deſign to vote ſor this purpoſe, 
fifty thouſand pounds per annum, till the whole ſhould 
be completed, or ſhould be brought into a condition of 
conſiderable forwardneſs. But this deſign was inter. 
rupted laſt ſeſſion, in conſequence of a ſuggeſtion of co. 
lonel Barre, „ that a board of land and ſea officers 
ought to be appointed to examine the merits of the yl. 
tem.“ This idea having been pretty generally adopted 
by the houſe, Mr. Pitt not only agreed, that no money 
ſhould be then voted for the purpoſe, but alſo that the 
ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, granted in the year 1784, 
for that ſervice, and not yet expended, ſhould be reſerved 
till the matter had undergone à complete inveſtigation, 
In conformity with this agreement, .a board, of officers 
was appointed on the thirteenth of April, 1785, and on 
the twenty-fourth of June following, made their report 
to the king. | | | 

XVI. This buſineſs was again brought before par: 
liament, in the preſent ſeſſion, on the tenth of February; 
when Mr. Pitt ſtated the report of the board of land and 
ſea officers, to be in the higheſt degree favorable to the 
plan of fortification, ſubmitted to their deciſion, but the 
report itſelf he declined laying before the houſe, as a 
matter of too ſerious and delicate a nature for public in- 
ſpection. The diſcontent manifeſted when the queſtion 
was laſt year under diſcuſſion, now roſe into the warmth 
of indignation. If the report; or the eflentials it con- 


tained, were not to be in ſome mode ſubject to the in- 

ſpection of the houſe, they were, it was affirmed, in ex. 

actly the ſame ſituation in which they had ſtood before 

the board was appointed. They muſt decide, not upon 

their own judgments, but in deference. to the authority 

of the miniſter. But the houſe of commons ou not 
Ju 
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juſtified in 3 away the money of their conſtituents 
upon the grounds of paſſive complaiſance, and courtly 
ſubmiſſion. The expence attending this novel ſyſtem 
would be enormous, and it was at leaſt their duty before 
they adopted it, to be fully convinced of its neceſſity.“ 
General — who was one of the board, contro- 
verted the aſſertion of Mr. Pitt reſpectfng the entire ap- 
probation expreſſed by them of the ſyſtem in queſtion.— 
70 It was well known,” he ſaid, „ that caſes hypotheti- 
cally put, admitted only of a dire& anſwer given under 
the . of the hypotheſis. It remained to be aſ- 
certained, whether the caſe thus hypothetically put, was 
ſuſhciently within the limits of probability to deſerve at- 
tention. Several of the caſes on which the board were 
called upon to decide were mere poſtulata, and hypothe- 
tically as extravagant as if it were aſked : ſuppoſe by 
ſome convulſion of nature the ftraits of Dover ſhould va- 
niſh out of exiſtence, and the coaſts of England and France 
were to unite, would it not be expedient to fortify the 
iſthmus between the two countries? The queſtion rela- 
tive to the fortifications was beyond the reach of party. 
It was, in his mind, the moſt important and the moſt 
intereſting, whether conſidered as a queſtion of ſcience, 
of revenue, or of conſtitution, that was ever ſubmitted 
to the deciſion of parliament.”” 

XVII. Mr. Pitt waved the farther diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion at preſent, but declared his intention of bringing 
it again before the houſe in a ſhort time, in the moſt 
ſpecific and folemn manner. Accordingly, in about a 
tortnight after, he moved the following reſolution ; ? That 
it appears to the houſe, that to provide effectually for 
lecuring the dockyards of Portſmouth and Plymouth 
by a permanent ſyſtem of fcrtification, was an eſſential 
object tor the ſafety of the ſtate, &c. &c.** On this oc- 
caſion a violent debate aroſe, in the courſe of which, 
Mr. Sheridan eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an enemy 
to the meaſure. © When we talked of a conſtitutional 


jealouſy of the military power of the crown, what was 


the real object,“ he aſked, to which we pointed our 
E. 2 ſuſpicion? 


98 | . 
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ſuſpicion ? What, but that it was in the nature of kings 
to Jore power, and in the conſtitution of armies to obey 
kings. This doubtleſs was plain ſpeaking upon a de- 
licate ſubject, but the nature of the queſtion demanded it. 
In this point of view, would no ſtreſs be laid on the great 
and important diſtinction, to be drawn, between troops 
elected and ſeparated from their fellow citizens in garti- 
ſons and forts, and men living ſcattered. and entangled 
in all the common duties and connections of thei 
countrymen ? The fact was, that theſe ſtrong military 
holds; if maintained as they muſt be in peace, by full and 
diſciplined garriſons would in truth, .promiſe ten fold 
the means of curbing and ſubduing the country, than 
could ariſe even from doubling the preſent army eſtabliſh- 
ment, with this extraordinary aggravation, that thoſe 
very naval ſtores and magazines, the ſeeds and ſources ot 
future navies, the effectual preſervation of which was the 
pretence for theſe unaſſailable fortreſſes, would, -in that 
caſe, become a pledge and hoſtage in the hands of the 
crown: a circumſtance which, in a country like this, 
muſt inſure unconditional ſubmiſſion to the molt extrava- 
gant claims that deſpotiſm could diftate. Could any one 
poſſibly imagine that the ſyſtem now recommended was 
to end with Portſmouth and Plymouth, and that the 
reaſonings of the miniſter would not apply to other parts 
of the, kingdom ? No—we were to figure to ourſelves the 
ſame board of officers, acting under the ſame inſtruftions, 
and deliberating with the ſame data, going a Circuit 
round the coaſts of the kingdom. It was not poſſible for 
the houſe to remain at a loſs to diſcover various places 
beſides Chatham and Sheerneſs where extenſive lines had 
actually been begun, under the auſpices of the duke d 
Richmond, which muſt neceflarily be provided for accord- 
ing to the new ſyſtem. He wiſhed to ſee the eſtimate 


tor the ſtationary defence of ſuch places, in addition to 


the two and twenty thouſand men demanded for Ports 
mouth and Plymouth. If, however, the profeſſional 
abilities of the duke of Richmond were ill employed it 
the fabrication of ſo wild a project; it muſt be acknow* 


lege 
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ledged that they appeared to advantage in the planning 
and conſtructing the report in queſtion, There were cer- 
tain detached data, like advanced works, to k 
the enemy at a diſtance from the main object in debate. 
Strong proviſions covered the flanks of his aſſertions, 
His very queries were in caſemates. No impreſſion, 
therefore, was to be made on this fortreſs of ſophiſtry b 
ny obſervations, and it was neceſſary to aſſail it 
by regular approaches. Much ingenuity likewiſe had 
been ſhewn in extracting ſuch parts of the report as were 
deemed moſt favorable to the propoſed ſyſtem: The mi- 
nutes which contained the opinion of the naval officers, 
in condemnation of the plan, were wholly omitted, be- 
cauſe they were mixed with matter of ſuch dangerous 
import, that no chymical proceſs known in thh ord- 
nance elaboratory could poſſibly ſeparate them; while, 
on the contrary, every approving opinion, like a light, 
oily fluid, floated at the top, and was capable of being 
preſented to the houſe, pure and untinged by a ſingle 
particle of the argument and information upon which it 
was founded.” e 20556 

XVIII. It was thought by many to be impoſſible 
that a man of Mr. Pitt's diſcernment could be the iin- 
cere and cordial advocate of ſo prepoſterous a ſcheme z 
and it was even mentioned in the houſe, one of his 
triends, as. a topic of report, that in this buſineſs he was 
ſuſpected of acting againſt his own opinion: but, how- 
ever this may be, certain it is, that he found himſelf on 
this occaſion very generally deſerted by the country gen- 
tlemen; and the diviſion was — memorable by an 
exact equality of numbers, both the ayes and the nues 
amounting to 169. The ſpeaker, being of courſe com- 
pelled to give his caſting vote, acquired much applauſe, 
by declaring for the rejection of this chimerical, extra- 
vagant, — dangerous ſyſtem. | 5 
XIX. The ſubject which the miniſter ſeemed to in- 
tend ſhould make the principal figure in this ſeſſion of 
parliament, was the propoſal of a ſinking fund for the 
liquidation of the national debt. On the 7th of March, 
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Mr. Pitt moved for the appointment, by ballot, of a 14 
ſelect committee of nine perſons, to report to the houſe Pon 
the ſtate of the public revenue and expenditure, The 
reſult of their enquiry was laid betore the houle on the tow 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month; and proved in the higheſt 


degree pleaſing and fatisfattory. The amount of the LY 
revenue tor the current year was eſtimated by the com. relot 
mittee, at fifteen millions, three hundred and ninety. W 2 
ſeven thouſand pounds. The permanent expenditure, the 
including the civil liſt, and the intereſts payable on the 1 


different funds, amounted to ten millions five hundred 
and fifty- four thouſand pounds. The peace eſtabliſh. 2 
ment, allowing eighteen thouſand men for the navy, and 


the uſual complement of ſeventy regiments for the army, wag 
excluſivt of lle. garde and cavalry, was eftimated at Mer! 
three millions nine hundred and twenty-four thouſand er 
p=unds. In all, fourteen millions four hundred and ſeven. 1 hy 
ty-eight thouſand pounds ; of conſequence there remain. * 
ed a ſurplus of more than nine hundred thouſand pounds, , 0 
Mr. Pitt oblerved upon this report, “ that though this = 
was ſtated to be the annual expenditure, a conſiderable — 
interval muſt elapſe before this reduction could take place; — = 


this term he fixed at four years. The exceedings of the 7 
army, navy, and ordnance, together with the hs ne» MI 
ceſlary for the indemnification of the American loyaliſts, Nr 
he calculated, would not, during this period, fall ſhort FW -. 
of three millions. The war, from which we were jult wart) 
delivered, had been moſt expenſive and ruinous ; theſe * 
unavoidable exceedings were amongſt the bitter fruits of Nhe h 
it ; but if, during the firſt years of peace, extraordinary mo 
expences were incurred, they afforded alſo extraordinary BW. ! 
lavings. There were ſums appropriated, during the war, Py 
to different ſervices, which had not been expended ; four 
hundred and fifty thouſand. pounds had already been paid 
into the exchequer upon this account. 'There were more- 
over immenſe ſums in the hands of former paymaſters, 
which it was expected would foon be brought to ac 
count; thele he conjecturally ſtated at the ſum of one 
million. There was a balance of fix hundred thouſand 
pounds 
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pounds due to government from the Eaſt India company. 
When to. theſe were added the improvements that might 
et be made by judicious regulations in the different 
13 of the revenue, ** he was not,” Mr. Pitt ſaid, 
« he hoped, too ſanguine in athrming, that we potiefled 
reſources equal to all our ordinary and extraordinary de- 
mands.” The propoſition which he now ſubmitted to 
the houſe was, the appropriation of the annual ſum of 
one million to be invariabiy applied to the liquidation of 
the national debt: but as the ſurplus revenue amounted 
to only nine hundred thouſand pounds,. Mr, Pitt moved 
for an additional duty on ſpirits, on certain kinds of 
timber imported, and on perfumery, which would be toge- 
ther more than ſufficient to make up the deficiency. This 
annual million Mr. Pitt propoled to veſt. in the hands 
of certain commitſioners, to be by them applied regularly 
to the purchaſe of ſtock ; ſo that no ſum ſhould ever lie 
ithin the graſp large enough to tempt him to violate 
is ſacred depoſit, The intereſts annually diſcharged 
vere, conforinably to this plans to be added to, and in 
corporated with the original fund, ſo that it would open 
ate with a determinate and accelerated velocity. This 
und was alſo to · be aſſiſted by the annuities granted for 
ifferent terms, which would from time to time fall in 
ithin the limited period of twenty-eight years, at the 
xpiration of which, Mr, Pitt calculated that. the fund 
ould produce an income of four millions per annum, — 
he commiſſioners to be nominated under the a&, were 
he chancellor of the exchequer, the ſpeaker of the houſe 
f commons, the maſter of the rolls, the governor and 
eputy-governor of the bank of England, and the ac- 
omptant-general of the high court of chancery. 

XX. The only amendment of any material conſequence 
uggeſted on Mr. Pitt's plan was, in the progreſs of the 
bill, offered by Mr. Fox, „that whenever a new loan 
ould hereafter be made, the commiſſioners ſhould be 
mpowered to accept the loan, or ſuch proportion of it, 
s ſhould be equal to the caſh then in their hands; the 
tereſt and douceur annexed to which ſhould be applied 

to 
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to the purpoſes of the ſinking fund. This amendment 
was readily and candidly accepted by Mr. Pitt, and the 
dill finally paſſed with great and deſeryed approbation. 

XXI. Notwithſtanding the acknowledged neceſſity of 
economy in c very department of government, it 1s truly 
paintul to relate, that even before the ſinking fund bil 
paſſed into a law, a meſſage from the king to the houſe 
of commons was delivered by the miniſter, ſtating, “ that 
it gave him great concern to inform them, that it had 
not been found POSSIBLE to confine the expences of the 
civil lift within the annual ſum of eight hundred and fifty 

thouſand pounds, now applicable to that purpoſe, A 
farther debt had been NECESSARILY incurred, and the 
king rclied on the zeal and affect ĩon of his parliament to 
m2x& proviſion for its diſcharge.” When the laſt de. 
mand ot this ſort was made in July 1784, for the ſum df 
fixty thouſand pounds, Mr. Pitt reſted his defence on the 

round that the debt was contracted before he came laſ 
into office; but in ſupport of the motion grounded on 

this meſiage, he found it neceſſary to advance very dil. 
ferent reaſons. On this occaſion, he ſtated ** that 
under Mr. Burke's reform bill an annual reduction « 
fifty thouſand pounds from the civil lift had been ſet apart 
by parliament for the liquidation by inſtalments of the 
ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, then iſſued in 
exchequer bills for the ſupply of former deficiencies. Ot 
this debt, one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds yet 
remained unpaid, and a freſh debt of thirty thoutand 
pounds had accrued : and he juſtified the demand of a 
grant equal to theſe united ſums upon this curious di 
lemma: either parliament had, at the period referred to 
directed that when the propoſed liquidation ſhould beet- 
feed, the civil lift ſhould be allowed fifty thouſand 
pounds per annum more than was neceſſary, or it wil 
then put upon a footing of fifty thouſand pounds pet 
annum leſs than was neceſſary. Experience had provel 
the latter to be the caſe; and therefore it was reaſonab# 
to expect that the ſum of two hundred and ten thouſand 
pounds, now wanting to clear off the old and new i- 
; | cumdrances, 
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cumbrances, would be voted without heſitation.“” Where 
applications of this nature are frequently repeated, the 


„policy of Mr. Pitt's courtly logic in charging parliament 
of with an over parſimony in its grants to the crown ma 
uly ve eaſily comprehended ; yet it muſt be allowed, that a 


vill retroſpective view of the different civil liſt eſtabliſhments 
duſe for the laſt century, will certainly juitity the houſe of 
that W commons of 1782, in thinking it at leaſt Foss1BLE that 
hal WW the p1GNITY of the CROWN might be ſufficiently ſup- 
ported with eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds per 
fifty MW annum. It would ſurely have been highly indecorous in 

AW. parliamentary debate to make any compariſon on tuch 
| the WH a ſubject as this, between Great Britain and America; 
nt to yet it might poſſibly occur to ſome of the members, that 
t de- ¶ the executive government of that vaſt republic, was ſup- 
mm of ported without any apparent forfeiture of dignity at leſs 
n the Wthan the one fortieth part of the expence. This applica- 
ie lat ¶ tion was the more extragrdinary, as at the opening of 
2d on the ſeſſion of December 1782, and when Mr. Pitt was 
y dif-. ¶ chancellor ot the exchequer, the king in his ſpeech from 
* that the throne had ſaid, © I have earried into ftrift execu- 
ton uon the ſeveral reductions in my civil lift expences di- 
apart WreQted by an act of laſt ſeſſion; I have introduced a farther 
of theMWreform in other departments, and (upprelled ſeveral ſine- 
ued in cure places in them. I have by this means ſo regulated 


. Oy eſtabliſhments, that MY EXPENCES SHALL NOT IN 
ds ve FUTURE EXCEED MY INCOME.” It was in the courſe 
ouſznd of the diſcuſſion obſerved, that the neceſſity of the times 
d of a 


rendered ceconomy in every part of the public expenditure 


us di iadiſpenſably neceſſary. All ranks of people ought to 


red toWmake it their firſt object, and it was the duty of the crown 
bee in particular to ſet the example. It was allo urged, that 
zouland while Mr. Burke's bill remained in full force, it was 
it wu 


ruly aſtoniſhing to come down in the face of an act of 


nds pa parliament, and call upon that houſe to vote money for 
 prove0lihe debts of the crown. It is almoſt ſuperfluous to ſay, 
— hat all the arguments offered on this head proved a 
houla 


ere waſte of words, and that the money was ultimately 
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XXII. The remaining ſubje& of importance that be. 
longs to the hiſtory of this ſeſſion, is the impeachmen 
of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. late governor youre of Ben. | 


„ 


gal. In undertaking the arduous taſk of public accu. 
fer againſt this ſuppoſed great Indian delinquent, the 
various difficulties to be encountered, preſented ſuch 
train of formidable obſtacles to the ſucceſsful proſecution 
of. the accuſed, as only the ſpirit, the per ſeverance, and 
the inflexibility of Mr. Burke could overcome. That 
powerful India intereſt which had defeated the ſcheme of 
Mr. Fox, and effected the ruin of his adminiſtration, 
was to be exerted in vigorous hoſtility to the preſent mes 
ſure. ' It was alſo obvious that the opinions of adminil, | 
tration were much in favor of the ex-governor, The - 
eulogiums repeatedly pronounced upon him by Mr. Dun: 
das, were explicit indications of the part he intended to 
take; and Mr. Pitt himſelf was not only far from being 
prepoſſeſſed in favor of the accuſing party, but was opc 
in his commendation of the ability diſplayed in ſome d 
the leading parts of Mr. Haſtings's later proceedings i 
India. In addition to theſe diſcouraging circumſtances 
the nation at large had long liſtened with cold indiffer 
ence to the complaints of Indian delinquency, and ſeemel 
to conſider the preſent proſecution rather as the unrelent: 
ing efforts of party ſpirit, directed folely to the deſtrus 
tion of an individual, than an attempt to vindicate th 
Juſtice and equity of Britain, by the exemplary puniſh 
ment of a man, whoſe crimes, it was aſſerted, had deeply 
ſtained the national honor and diſgraced humanity.' I 
may likewiſe be obſerved, that Mr. Burke could derin 
no encouragement to proceed from a review of forme 
undertakings of a fimilar kind. "The parliamentay 
proſecution of lord Clive by general Burgoyne was earl 
defeated. The verdift of the court of king*s bend 
againſt the perſons concerned in the impriſonment and 
dieath of lord Pigot, could not be expected to imprelstit 
public mind with any idea of the enormity of India 
crimes. The bill of pains and penalties againſt fir Tho 
mas Rumbold was ſaid to be inadequate to its — 
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nd was abruptly abandoned by its author. Mr. Burke, 
owever, far from ſinking under the preſſure of circum- 
tances ſo inauſpicous to his de ſign, reſolutely per- 
ſtec in his purpoſe; and having adopted the ancient 
node of trial by impeachment, he proceeded on the fourth 
ff April, 1786, to charge Warren Haſtings, eſq. be- 
pre the houſe of commons, with high crimes and miſ- 

emeanors, exhibiting at the ſame time nine diſtinct ar- 

cles of accuſation, which in a few weeks were increaſed. 
o the number of twenty two. . 
XXIII. Mr. Haſtings, at his own expreſs deſire, 
peared at the bar of the houſe of commons on the firit 
May, and delivered in his defence in anſwer to Mr. 
zurke 's charges. The defence however was of little ſer- 
ice to his cauſe, and contributed in a very flight degree 
þ the vindication of his character. Though his aſſer- 
ons were bold, his arguments were weak, and the lan- 


[9M 

Wage of his defence was beyond all example hoaſtful and 

reregant. He had even the weakneſs and preſumption to 

m queſtion the authority of the houſe to inſtitute a. 

_ licial enquiry into his conduct. The houſe, unmoved 
w 


y what they had heard, proceeded in the examination 
evidence: and the firſt article of impeachment reſpect- 
g the Rohilla war was brought formally before the 
duſe on the firſt of June: after a very long debate, the 
eſtion was decided in favor of Mr. Haſtings, ayes for 
imptachment being 67, noes 119. On the thirteenth 
June, the ſecond charge relative to the Rajah of Be- 
ares being brought forward, it was reſolved by the 
buſe, on a diviſion of 119 to 79 voices, © that this 
large contained matter of impeachment againſt the late 
dvernor general ot Bengal.“ On the eleventh of July an 
d was put to theſe proceedings for the preſent, by a 
orogat ion of the —— which was diſmiſſed with 
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by ge lurances of ** the particular ſatisfaction with which the 
6-2. Ing had obſerved their diligent attention to the public 
150 2 lmeſs, and the meatures they had adopted for improv- 


the reſources of the country.“ 
XXIV. On the ſecond of Auguſt, after the riſing of 
G parliament, 
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ADDRESS TO THE PU ;BLIC, 


This Work being printed in a ſtyle-of/ Elegance that mon chi) 
Competition, and in a Size equally calculated to avoid the extreqs 
diminutive Inconvenience and ponderous. Inutility has ee ned 
an unprecedented ſale as to exceed the moſt fanpuine expe 


the Proprietor; and as it is executed on the ſame ſcale with th * 


tiovels and Britiſh Poets; it is rendered particularly convenie 1! for 
pocket, en advantage which muſt be precluded 1 in an Wa | (iti 

From the Prices affixed to the preſent Edition, the PuY'?: may} 
cee how infinitely <heaper this Hiſtory 's thai any yet fe, wine 
their Choice ; from the ſmall and convenient Compats to hich 
Work i is reduced, it might be app: ehended, that the Hiſtory wust 
given, in an abridged Store, Rut to rentove ſuch! \oniefnre, the 
prietor aſl. res the Public, it is printed wer betire & Fiterntin: fron 
Original Copy, He not only adverts to the Cheapr eſs (which i m 
a ſecondary Coniideration! but to the peculiar Elegance of this Eq 
on which he principally reits his Expectation of Public Patronage, 
printed on a better Paper, aud more ſuperbly. embelii ſhed „ thay 
F.gitioa at tkrce Times the Price. 

The great and unexampled Succeſs which the Pigs ever 
in the Sale of bis Edition of the Select Nowels, and the Selen bl 
Poets, be Confiders as an ub doubted Feſt of the Public, Approb4 
and as this Edition of the Hifery of England is pridted on the 
Size, executed on the ſame Plan, and embraces fimVYas* Advani 
Cheapnefs, Elegance and Portability, he doubts not but it wil 
with propurtionate Encouragement, And as there are Sev<a"yl 
Numbers of the Sele Novels alrcady publiſhed ; they will cn. 
Criterion, to form a Joagment of what they may expedt | in the Pig 
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of the preſent Edition of the Hiftory. 


Hume's Hiftory of England ſhall be, completed in thirty-tare:N | 
bers, Price Sixtren Sh: ilings and Sixper ce: Smollett's Conti nut 
Hume hall be completed in twenty-four Numbers: Cormict's C1 


' Orion to Swotlett call be completec in only ten Numbers: and L/:yd1 


v iauation to Cormack, hie h will bring the Hiſtory down to the year! 
Mall be completed in oaly four Numbers. 
By the fall Scale theretore to which this Edition is reduced, 
conſeguent reduction of Prite, it is rendered intioite!y cheater 
any Edition that has hitherty been offered to the Public. 6 
This important object of eaſy Purchaſe has been effected by dei 


the vſual Mbde of Printing with prepoſterous Margins, conſi 


2 7 


Spaces between the Lines, and unneceſfary Biinks before and 
Divfions, by which means former Editions have been enhanced 
uble Expence, without embracing one good. Purpoſe for i! 

Our Plan of eaſy Purchaſe has aiſo been further promoted by " 
fle of a very confiderable Portion of the Profits uſually tach 
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arliament, a ſingular incident occurred, which engroſſe i the 
For a ſhort time the attention of the public. As the ple 
king was alighting from his polt chariot, at the garden £197 
entrance of St. James's palace, a woman decently dreſſed MW 4 * 
preſented a paper to his majeſty ; and while he was in the Mr. 
act of receiving it, ſhe ſtruck with a concealed knife à fille 
his breaſt, The king happily avoided the blow by Thi 
drawing back; and as ſhe was preparing to make a &. 
cond thruſt, one of the yeomen caught her arm, and thei Mr. 
weapon was wrenched out of her hand. The king, lig 
with great temper exclaimed, “J am not hurt—taks who 
care of the poor woman, do not hurt her.”* On er. 
amination before the privy council, it immediately ap. 


peared that the woman was inſane. Being aſked wher the | 
ſhe had lately reſided, ſhe anſwered frantically, “ That ſheſW2<2! 
had been all abroad ſince that matter of the crown brot Sy t 
out.” Being farther queſtioned what matter? ſhe fad mall 
«© That the crown was her's ; and that if ſhe had not he Virtu 
right, England would be deluged in blood for a thouſand 1787 
generations.” On being interrogated as to the natumi ment 
of her right, ſhe refuſed to anſwer, ſaying in the genuinW**" 
ſtyle of royalty, ** That her rights were a myſtery.” 1" val 
appeared that this poor maniac, whoſe name was Mar natio 
garet Nicholſon, had preſented a petition ten days before uſtic 
full of wild and incoherent nontenſe. Like moſt othef dito 
petitions, it had probably never been read, or the perſa their | 
of the petitioner would have been ſecured, The idea d Engl 
a judicial proceſs was of courſe abandoned, and ſhe w = | 

0 eV; 


conſigned to an apartment provided for her in Bethlehen 
hoſpital. 

XXV. In the month of September, the king w 
pleaſed to appoint a new committee of council for th 
conſideration of all matters relating to trade and foreig 
plantations. Of this board, the famous Charles Je 
kinſon, now for his long and faithful ſervices created 
lord Hawkeſbury, and conſtituted chancellor of the duch 
of Lancaſter, was declared preſident. Under the au 
Pices of this new commiſſion, a TREATY OF COMMERC 
was on September the twenty ſixth, ſigned be 
Vd 6+ bs / | f hs — 2 
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the courts of England and France. Its general princi- 
ple was to admit the mutual importation and exporta- 
tion of the commodities of each country at a very low 
ad valorem duty. The negotiator of this treaty was 
Mr. Eden, who under the coalition adminiſtration had 
filled the lucrative office of vice treaſurer of Ireland. 
This was the firſt memorable detection from that un- 
fortunate alliance: and it was the more remarkable, as 
Mr. Eden had himſelf been generally conſidered as the 
original projector of the coalition, or at leaſt as the man 
who might conteſt that honor with Mr. Burke. 

XXVI. About the ſame time a convention was ſigned 
with Spain of ſome importance, as it finally terminated 
the long ſubſiſting diſputes reſpecting the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the Moſquito ſhore and the coaſt of Honduras, 
By the preſent treaty the Moſquito ſettlements were for- 
mally and explicitly relinquiſhed, as they had already 
virtually been by the ſixth article of the general trea y of 
1783. In return the boundaries of the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt and bay of Honduras were ſomewhat 
extended, In a political view this convention anſwered 
a valuable purpoſe, as it removed a probable ſource of 
national ditagreement. But the claims of humanity and 
uſtice were not ſufficiently attended to: for the Moſ- 
quito ſettlers, who had tor time immemorial occupied 
their lands and habitat ions under the protection of the 
Engliſh government, and who amounted to many hun- 
dred families in number, were peremptorily commanded 
to evacuate the country without . in the ſpace 
of eighteen months, nothing farther being ſtipulated in 
their favor, than that his catholic majeſty “ ſhall order 
is governors to grant to the ſaid Engliſh, ſo diſperſed, 
all poſſible facilities for their removal to the ſettlements 
agreed upon by the preſent convention.” The greateſt 
confuſion, conſternation, and diſtreſs among this unhap- 
py people were the inevitable conſequences of this bar- 
barous edit of expulſion, which with the cold-blooded 
politicians of Europe, at the diſtance of three thouſand 
niles, paſſed only for a regulation of commerce. An 
G 2 affecting 
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affecting repreſentation of their diſtreſſes, and an humble Wriſer 
petition for ſome ſort of indemnification from the go. {Wabil: 
vernment which had thus ſhametully abandoned them 
to their fate, was ſubſequently preſented to the board of 
treaſury ; but it does not appear to have excited any at. 
tention. 

1787. XX VII. Theparliament re- aſſembled on January 
the twenty third 1787, but no ſubject of material impor 
came under diſcuſſion till the tweitth of February, when 
the houle reſolved itſelf into a committee on the com. 
mercial treaty with France, On this occaſion, Mr, 
Pitt entered into a moſt able and eloquent vindication 
of the meaſure. He declared in energetic terms his ab- 
horrence of the maxim, that any nation was deſtined to 
be the natural and unalterable enemy of another. It had 
no foundation in the experience of nations, or in the hil- 
tory of men. It was a libel on the conſtitution of po- 
litical ſocieties, and ſuppoſed the exiſtence of infernal 
malignity in our original frame. France, in moſt of our 
wars, had certainly been the aggreſſor; but her aſſurance 
and frankneſs in the preſent negotiation were ſuch as to 
entitle her to a return of confidence. It was indeed ni. 


jarent 


diculous to imagine that the French would conſent tor anc 
yield advantages without the idea of compenſation. Theſnal t 
treaty would doubtleſs be a benefit to them; but he didullio! 
not heſitate to ſay it would be a much greater benefit ti bat 


us. She gained for her wines and other productions afÞ Eur 
great and opulent market. We did the ſame for our ma- Nuo 
nufactures to a far greater degree, She procure! 1 
market of eight millions of people, we a market 0 
twenty four millions. Both nations were diſpoſed and 
prepared for ſuch a connection. France, by the peculiar 
diſpenſation of providence, was gifted perhaps more 
than any other country upon earth with what madchen 
lite deſirable in point of ſoil, climate and natural pro- 
ductiong, in the moſt fertile vineyards and the richeſt ha- 
veſts. Britain, on the other hand, poſſeſſing theſe advan 
tages in an inferior degree, had from the happy freedom owe 
of its conſtitution, and the equal ſecurity of its _ 

| riſen 
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ible Wriſen to a ſtate of commercial grandeur, and acquired the 
co- Mobility of ſupplying France with the requiſite conveni- 
hem Mences of life, in exchange for her natural luxuries. 
rd of MW XXVIII. Though ſome objections tolerably plauſible 
y at. Nyere ſuggeſted by the leaders of oppoſition againſt this 
meaſure ; yet the only topic on which they inſiſted with 
wary ny advantage, and indeed the only real difficulty, re- 
nport WpeRting the execution of this treaty, aroſe from its in- 
onſiſtency with the famous Methuen treaty, concluded 
ith Portugal early in the preſent century; and in con- 


com 
Mr. Wormity to which the duties on Portugal wines were to 
cation Wear in future the proportion of only two-thirds of thoſe 
is ab. Wmported from France and other countries. But this 
1ed to Woint being candidly conceded by France in the progreſs 
t hal Hf the buſineſs, the meaſure received, as it well deſerved, 
ne bil- Nhe neceſſary concurrence and ſanction of parliament ; 
of po. End the whole tranſaction terminated greatly to the honor 
\fernal t the miniſter, and the advantage of the nation. 

of ou} XXIX. The ſubject which next claims our attention, 
rances ill be found upon every account highly intereſting. 
| as The great perſonage to whom it relates is the heir ap- 
ed ri-Forent of the Britiſh crown, and to develop the charac- 
ent toc! and trace the diſpoſitions in the earlier and more per- 
. TheWnal tranſactions of him, upon whom the welfare of 
he didÞ©iullions will in a certain degree depend, and who will 
pefit to robably govern one of the moſt enlightened nations 
tions afÞ Europe, at a period of ſtill greater refinement and 
ur ma · Nnowledge than the preſent, —arreſts the mind by 
-urei ¶ery motive that can affect us as individuals, as citizens, 
ket ed as men. In addition to the rank and character cf 
ed ande party, the narrative is rendered ſtill more attractive 
peculiar} private anecdote, by delicacy of ſituation, and by a 
os more and uncommon circumſtance, that alarmed the ap- 
t madeſrehenſions of many, and employed the reflections of 
ral pro-. To enter minutely into the character of a prince, 
gelt har o has had but little opportunity for the diſplay of 
e advan- ublic talents, will not be expected. He is generally 
freedouſlowed not to be deficient, either in the natural powers 
ts laws the underſtanding, or in the accomplithn.ents of edu- 

riſen G 3 cation. 
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cation. His manners are affable and engaging, and hi m 
converſation ſenhible, judicious and polite, At the (any ſo 
time his diſpoſition is full of animation and paſſion ; a0 th 
whether engaged in the purſuit of honorable and jug Fi 
purpoſes, or in a temporary deviation from ethical re, he 


titude, he is alike incapable of a cold and phlegmati th 
moderation. When his royal highneſs attained the ag, pa 
of majority, A. D. 1783, the ſum of fifty thoulad# B. 


pounds per annum only was allotted to him out of th ine 
Civil liſt revenue to defray the whole expence of u wi 
eſtabl:ſhment. Conſidering the numerous ſalaries p ou 
able to the officers of his houſchold, this ſum was cleah ma 


inadequate to the ſupport of his rank and fituation i Bu 
life; and the then miniſters; Mr. Fox and lord North the 
ſtrongly inſiſted upon the neceſſity of fixing the revenued lad 
the prince at one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, the 
which the late king had enjoyed as prince of Wales, wie 
a period when the civil lift produced two hundred thou wh 
{and pounds per annum leſs than at preſent. To th ſuc; 
the ſovereign poſitively objected ; and the prince, to pri fitu 
vent diſagreeable conlequences, generouſly declared thai prir 
he choſe to depend on the ſpontaneous bounty of and 


king. The obvious reſult of this miſerable oecononiif the! 
was, that the prince in the four years which were no fath 
elapſed had contracted debts to a large amount; lt tuſa 
negligence as to pecuniary concerns being perhaps in ever 
creaſed by the conſciouſneſs of the extreme difficulty Sup 
contract ing his expences within the narrow limits of lay mal 
income. The public not ſufficiently adverting to th ven 
circumſtances, cenſured the prince with a too rigid debt 
verity for the heedleſſneſs and prodigality of his condcuagh even 
It was however too notorious to admit of diſguiſe ai £leg; 


palliation, that the prince was exempt from none of lace 
thoſe youthful indiſcretions and exceſſes by which may moſt 
of hgh rank in early life are for the moſt part fo ner! 


happlly charaQeriſed, ſtati, 

XXX. The prince of Wales, like moſt other young pract 
men, had beey more diſtinguiſhed by a general regale mo 
vhe fair ſex than for any particular individual ata houſ 


Men. 
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hiy ment. A report however of a ſerious nature had for 
ame ſome time paſt gained very general credit; namely, that 
and the prince had contracted a ſecret marriage with Mrs. 
jul Fitzherbert, a lady of family, and juſtly celebrated for 
re. her perſonal beauty and mental accompliſhments. That 
natic the prince ſhould not be privately married, was an event 
| apy particularly guarded againſt by the royal marriage act. 
al By this act it was declared that the heir apparent was 


fe incapable of marrying till the age of twenty five years, 
Hu without his father's conſent, or in caſe of refuſal, with- 
pn. out the conſent of both houſes of parliament. The 
learh marriage therefore if it had taken place, was null in law. 
ion u But this was by no means the circumſtance which made 
North, WW the greateſt impreſſion upon the public mind. The 
nued MF lady was educated in the Roman catholic religion, and 
nun the act of ſettlement which ſeated the houſe of Brunſ- 
es, wick on the Britiſh throne, eapreſſly declared the prince 
thou who married a catholic to have forfeited his right of 
o tu ſucceſſion to the crown, To add to the diſhcultics of a 
o pri fituation in the higheſt degree trying and critical, the 
d th prince found his embarraſſments continually increaſing, 
of and a large debt already accumulated. In the ſummer 
donem theretore of 1786, the prince applied to the king his 


re nov father for aſſiſtance, but meeting with a peremptory re- 
int; ly fuſal, he immediately adopted a reſolution, which in 
naps ini every view reflected the higheſt honor on his character. 
culty ol Supprefſiing the eſtabliſhment of his houſehold, he for- 
ts of li mwally veſted torty thouſand pounds per annum of his re- 
to they venue in the hands of truſtees for the liquidation of his 
rigid {ly debts, - His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, and 
condudſi even his coach harſes were fold by public auction. The 


elegant improvements and additions making to the pa- 
lace of Carlton- houſe were ſuddenly ſtopped, and the 
moſt ſplendid apartments ſhut up from uſe. In this man- 
ner he thought proper to retire from the ſplendor of his 
ſtation, rather than forfeit the honor of a gentleman by 
practiling on the credulity of his creditors. In leſs than 
a month from the period in which he had diſcharged his 
kouſehold, the attempt was made on the life of the ſo- 
vereign 
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cation. His manners are affable and engaging, and hit 
converſation ſenſible, judicious and polite, At the any 
time his diſpoſition is full of animation and paſſion ; au 
whether engaged in the purſuit of ' honorable and ju 
purpoſes, or in a temporary deviation from ethical re, 
titude, he is alike incapable of a cold and phlegmati, 
moderation. When his royal highneſs attained the ag 
of majority, A. D. 1783, the ſum of fifty thoulard 
pounds per annum only was allotted to him out of th, 
Civil liſt revenue to defray the whole expence of hi 
eſtabl:ſhment. Conſidering the numerous ſalaries pay. 
able to the officers of his houſchold, this ſum was clearly 
inadequate to the ſupport of his rank and fituation in 
life; and the then miniſters; Mr. Fox and lord North, 

ſtrongly inſiſted upon the neceſſity ot fixing the revenued 

the prince at one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 

which the late king had enjoyed as prince 5 Wales, 2 

a period when the civil lift produced two hundred thou, 

ſand pounds per annum leſs than at preſent. To thi 

the ſovereign poſitively objected ; and the prince, to pre 
vent diſagreeable conlequences, generouſly declared thi: 
he choſe to depend on the ſpontaneous bounty of the 
king. The obvious reſult of this miſerable oeconom 
was, that the prince in the four years which were nov 
elapſed had contracted debts to a large amount; hi 
negligence as to pecuniary concerns being perhaps in 

creaſed by the conſciouſneſs of the extreme difficulty d 

contract ing his expences within the narrow limits of li 

income. The public not ſufficiently adverting to thei 

circumſtances, cenſured the prince with a too rigid k 

verity for the heedleſſneſs and prodigality of his conduit 

It was however too notorious to admit of diſguiſe a 

palliation, that the prince was exempt from none 0 

thoſe youthful indiſcretions and exceſſes by which ms 

of high rank in early life are for the moſt part ſo u 

happily charatteriſed, 

XXX. The prince of Wales, like moſt other youny 
men, had beey more diſtinguiſhed by a general regard! 
che fair ſex than for any particular individual attac 
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ment. A report however of . a ſerious nature had for 
ſome time palt gained very general credit ; namely, that 
the prince had contracted a ſecret marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, a lady of family, and juſtly celebrated for 
her perſonal beauty and mental accompliſhments. That 
the prince ſhould not be privately married, was an event 
particularly guarded againſt by the royal marriage act. 
By this act it was declared that the heir apparent was 
incapable of marrying till the age of twenty five years, 


A. 5. 1737» 


| without his father's conſent, or in caſe of refuſal, with- 


out the conſent of both houſes of parliament. The 
marriage therefore if it had taken place, was null in law. 
But this was by no means the circumſtance which made 
the greateſt impreſſion upon the public mind. The 
lady was educated in the Roman catholic religion, and 
the act of ſettlement which ſeated the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick on the Britiſh throne, eapreſſly declared the prince 


who married a catholic to have forfeited his right of 


ſucceſſion to the crown, To add to the diſficultics of a 
ſituation in the higheſt degree trying and critical, the 


prince found his embarraſſments continually increaſing, 


and a large debt already accumulated. In the ſummer 
therefore of 1786, the prince applied to the king his 
father for aſſiſtance, but meeting with a peremptory re- 
fuſal, he immediately adopted a reſolution, which in 
every view reflected the higheſt honor on his character. 
Suppreſſing the eſtabliſhment of his houſehold, he for- 
mally veſted torty thouſand pounds per annum of his re- 


venue in the hands of truſtees for the liquidation of his 


debts, - His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, and 
even his coach harſes were ſold by public auction. The 
elegant improvements and additions making to the pa- 
lace of Carlton- houſe were tuddenly ſtopped, and the 
moſt ſplendid apartments ſhut up from uſe. In this man- 
ner he thought proper to retire from the ſplendor of his 
ſtation, rather than forfeit the honor of a gentleman b 
practiling on the credulity of his creditors. In leſs than 
a month from the period in which he had diſcharged his 
kouſehold, the attempt was made on the life of the ſo- 
vereign 
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vereign as already related. The 1 was at Brighton 
when this event took place, and the account reached 
him, not by immediate conveyance from the king but by ¶ the 
the information of a private friend. Without a moment's fer 
delay he travelled poſt to Windſor and had an interview 
with her majeſty. - this occaſion it might have been ¶ inte 
expected that the affection which naturally ſubſiſts he. 
tween the parent and the child would bave produced an No u 
inſtantaneous and perfect reconciliation. They did not Wi 
ſee one another. he king knew that the prince was in 
the houſe, but he did not think proper to ſummon himto Mere; 
his preſence. The prince on his part did not demand an Whis e 
interview, becauſe court etiquette ſeemed to have placed Wyq,ire 
the neceſſity of the firſt overture on the other fide, and be- 
cauſe he probably imagined that he had evinced by his We 
preſent viſit the tendereſt ſolicitude for the welfare of his 
royal father. To account for this apparent coldneſs on 
the part of his majeſty, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
King was ſuppoſed to be diſpleaſed with the circumſtance 
of the prince having diſcharged his houſehold without 
conſulting his inclinations or demanding his conſent. It Wn th 
was alſo generally believed that the king participated in Nas R 
the feelings of many of his ſubjects reſpecting Mrs, Fitz. rtrac 
herbert. To counteract the effects of the rumoured mar- In a 4 
riage, it was abſolutely neceſſary that the report ſhould be Non o 
contradicted by the perſon to whom it immediately re. Wyhat | 
lated. In the preſent caſe however there were ſtrong rea- Woh 
ſons for not adopting this expedient. The pride of the Wrore, 
lady's family, the delicacy due to herſelf ſeemed to re- Meter t. 
quire that a certain degree of myſtery and ſilence ſhould ropag 
reſt upon the tranſaction. From this combination of cir- With, - 
cumſtances the coldneſs, reſerve, and diſtance, unhappily Wh the 
ſubſiſt ing for ſome time between his majeſty and the prince, Wa, 
will find an eaſy and perfect ſolution. $2 pe 

XXXI. The prince had lived in a ſtate of retirement Ip ſubn 
for near a twelvemonth, when he was perſuaded to coun- Nut to 
tenance a propolal for laying the ſtate of his affairs before Win;g.. 
parliament ; and on the twentieth of April Mr. alder Wa * 
man Newnham, member for the city of London, on know 

netice 


i cpr. ei 
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notice that he would bring forward a motion for an ad- 
drels to the King, praying him to take the ſituation of 
by me prince into conſideration, and to grant him ſuch re- 
t's lief as he in his wiſdom ſhould think fit, and pledging 
ev che houſe to make good the ſame. This gave riſe to an 
een WF intereſting converſation ; and Mr. Newnham was b 

be- Wthe miniſter and many other members earneſtly entreated 
| an to withdraw his motion, as fertile of inconvenience and 
not Wmilchief, Mr. Pitt faid, © that by the perſeverance of 
sin N Mr. Newnham, he ſhould be driven to the diſcloſure of 
nto Weircumitances which he ſhould otherwiſe have thought it 
I an nis duty to conceal.” Mr. Rolle, member for Devon- 


aced Whhire, declared, that the inveſtigation of this queſtion 
be. involved in it circumſtances which tended immediately to 
A. aftect the conſtitution in church and ſtate.” Mr. Fox, 
f his 


Ir. Sheridan, and other gentlemen in the confidence of 


ls on the prince, declared, „ that there was nothing his roy- 

it the Wal highneſs leſs feared than a full and impartial inveſti- 

tance Nation of his conduct; and nothing that he would more 

thout Wleprecate, than a ſtudied ambiguity or affected tenderneſs 

t. It In the pretence of reſpect and indulgence.” Mr. Rolle 

- in was particularly called upon, but in vain, to explain the 
itz 


xtraordinary language he had uſed. The ſubject being 
na few days reſumed, Mr. Fox again called the atten- 
ion of the houſe to the declaration of Mr. Rolle. To 
hat that declaration alluded (Mr. Fox faid) it was im- 


g rea · N poſſible to aſcertain, till the perſon who made it thought 

of the proper to explain his meaning; but he ſuppoſed it muſt 

bo r efer to that baſe and malicious calumny which had been 
ou 


ropagated without doors by the enemies of the prince, 
b. With a view to depreciate his character, and injure him 
appily In the eſteem of his country. Mr. Fox further declar- 
Prince, , © that the prince had authoriſed him to aſſert, that 
$a peer of parliament, he was ready in the other houſe 

remen p ſubmit to any the moſt pointed queſtions that could be 
t to bim upon the ſubject, or to afford the king or his 
niſters the fulleſt aſſurances of the utter falſhood of the 
dt in queſtion.” Mr. Rolle now thought proper to 
knowledge, that the ſubject upon which Mr. Fox bad 
ſpoken, 


22 CEORGE UI. A. D. 178; 
ſpoken, was the matter to which he alluded as affecting 
both church and ſtate. He ſaid, ** that the . re. 
lative to this tranſaction had made a deep impreſſion upon 


the minds of all men who loved and venerated the conlti. bh 
tution. He knew that this thing could not have ben Ar 
accompliſhed under the formal ſanction of law ; but if nei 
it exiſted as a fact, it might be productive of the mot vn 
alarming conſequences, and ought to be ſatisfaCtoriy M a.; 
cleared up. Mr. Fox replied, ** that he did not deny I cou 
the calumny in queſtion merely with regard to the effet WW. 
of certain exiſting laws, but he denied it zu foto, in f ia. 
as well as in law. The fact not only could never hav his 
happened legally, but never did happen any way, and +h- 
had from the beginning been a vile and malignant fall. Wha, 
hood. Mr. Rolle roſe again, and aſked, ** whether in What 


what he now aſſerted Mr. Fox ſpoke from direct autho-Wre 
rity?** Mr. Fox ſaid he had ſpoken from direct author, 
ty. In conſequence of theſe explicit and authoritativeal. 
ſeverations, Mr. Rolle was loudly called upon to exprel 
his fatisfa&tion : but this he obſtinately declined, ſaying 
only “ that the houſe would judge for themſelves of what 
had paſſed.” On this Mr. Sheridan was provoked 9 
declare, “ that if Mr. Rolle perſiſted in his refuſal, a 
otherwiſe to put the matter into ſuch a ſtate of enquiry a 
ſhould ſatisfy him, the houſe ought to come to a relolys 
tion, “that it was ſeditious and diſloyal to propagate 
reports injurious to the prince.“ Mr. Pitt now proper 
ly interpoled, and proteſted againſt ſo flagrant an attad 
on the freedom of ſpeech and deliberation in that hou 
And it muſt be confeſſed that Mr. Rolle was ſo far julti 
fed as the voice of the public could juſtify him, in n 
taining his doubts ; for a general and firm perſuaha 
ſtill prevailed of a ſecret marriage between the prince au 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, though no one preſumed to call i 
queſtion the honor of Mr. Fox in the declarations mad 
by him in the-prince's name, for which he undoubted 
had, or thought he had, ſufficient authority, and whi 
operated to the perfect apparent conviction of the hou 
_ of commons, XXXIl, 
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ing XXXII. In this ſtage of the buſineſs an interview, at 
re. the defire of the king, took place between the prince of 
pon Wales and Mr. Pitt at Carlton houſe; and the prince 
nit- N was informed, ** that if the intended motion were with- 
been WW drawn, every thing might be ſettled to his royal high- 
neſs's ſatisfaftion.*”* This being acceded to, a meſlage 
molt Wi was delivered by the miniſter from the king to the houſe, 
orih I ſtating his majeſty's great concern, “ that from the ac- 
deny WM counts of the prince of Wales, it appeared that he had 
effet Wincurred a debt to a large amount, which, painful as it 
n ft: WWwas to him to propoſe any addition to the burthens of 
have nis people, he was induced by his paternal affection to 
, al the prince, to deſire the aſſiſtance of parliament to diſ- 
falle · N char ge on the well-grounded expectation, neyertheleſs, 
u that the prince would avoid contracting any debts in fu- 
ture; with a view to which, the k ing had directed a ſum 
of ten thouſand pounds to be paid out of the civil liſt, in 
addition to his 3 ; and he had the ſatiſ- 


prebfaction to obſerve, that the prince had given the fulleſt 
ſaying MW:furance of his determination to confine his future ex- 
f whatWpences within his income, and had ſettled a plan, and 
ked wied an order in thoſe expences, which it was truſted 


ſal, «Would effect the due execution of his intentions.“ On 


uiry ahbe very next day after the accounts referred to in the 
reſou· ¶ royal meflage were laid before the houſe, and of which 
0pagatWhe dignified generoſity of parliament ſuffered not the in- 
prop iWpettion, an addreſs was voted to the king, to requeſt 
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im to direct the ſum of one hundred and ſixty one thou- 
and pounds to be paid out of the civil liſt for the full 
liſcharge of the debts of the prince of Wales, and the 
arther ſum of twenty thouſand pounds to complete the 
epairs of Carlton houle, 

XXXIII. The fubje&t of Mr. Haſtings's impeach- 
ent had been reſumed early in the preſent ſeſſion, and 
dad occupied a large proportion of time and attention. 
The primary charge A the Rohilla War, brought 
orward towards the concluſion of the ſeſſion of 1786, 
ad made a deep impreſſion upon the houle ; and although 
lr. Haſtings had been acquitted of the charge, it was 

| | upon 


| 
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upon grounds on which it was impoſſible to reſt his fu. 
ture defence. The conduct of the miniſter in this buf. 
neſs had been hitherto indecifive and myſterious ; but 
the part taken by Mr. Jenkinſon, and the party af 
which he was conſidered as the head, left no room for 
doubt as to the ſecret inclination of the court. Mr, 
Pitt had negatived the charge of the Rohilla war, upon 
the ground that Mr. Haſtings had ſubſequent to that 
event received the higheſt certificate of legiſlative appro. 
bation, by being nominated by act of parliament, go. 
vernor general of India: and although on the Benares 
charge he had voted againſt Mr. Haſtings, he exprelsly 
declared that he did not upon that account conſider him- 
ſelf as committed to a final vote of impeachment. The 
grand queſtion therefore ſtill remained doubtful, when 
on the teventh of February 1787, Mr. Sheridan opened 
the-third charge reſpecting the Begum princeſs of Oude, 
with an eloquence and energy which were perhaps ne- 
ver ſurpaſſed, and which, in their conſequences, proved 
completely deciſive. On this occaſion Mr. Pitt acted 
part which did him great honor. Though the wonder- 
ful ſpeech of Mr. Sheridan had excited a Ipirit of enthu- 
ſiaſm in the houſe, which perhaps no degree ot miniſte- 
rial influence could have counteracted, it would be high- 
ly invidious and unjuſt to attribute the decided condutt 
of Mr. Pitt on this memorable night to the dread of be- 
ing left in a minority, by an attempt to negative the 
motion. On the contrary, he appeared penetrated with 
a perfect conviction of the atrocity of the facts, and of 
the ſtrength of the evidence by which they were ſupport- 
ed: and the miniſter, who, in the comparatively inſignif- 
cant buſineſs of an election return, could fo far degrade 
himſelf as to countenance, and even publicly to vindicate 
an act of deliberate injuſtice, now felt all the ſynpa- 
thies of humanity, all the energies of virtue awakened 
his breaſt, and impelling him to teſtity, in terms the mol 
explicit and expreſlive, his deteſtation of perfidy to vit, 
ot cruelty ſo remorſeleſs. On a diviſion the nunibet 
were, in favor of the motion 17 5, againſt it 68. 
XXXIV. 


by 
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XXXIV. On the ſecond of March Mr. Pelham opened 


= the charge relative to the Nabob of Ferruckabud, which 
but vas affirmed by 112 againſt 50 voices. On the fifteenth 
y ol of March the charge upon the ſubject of contracts was 
* brought forward by ſir James Erſkine; and on this arti- 


W. ba the diviſion was ayes 60, noes 26. Upon the twent 
ſecond of March, the charge relative to Fyucols Wo EE 


po 

* introduced by Mr. Windham; and was carried on a di- 
yore viſion of 96 againſt 37 voices. On the ſecond of April, 
** Mr. Sheridan opened to the houle the charge upon the 
* bist of preſents; and on this occaſion he obſerved, 
refaly . that the late eg general had, in every part of 
him. his conduct, exhibited proofs of a wild, eccentric, and 


irreoular mind. He had been every thing by farts, and 


Eo nothing long—now high and lofty, now mean and infid:. 
pened dus, — nov. arttul and temporizing, now rigid and in- 
Oude, flexible. —in pride, in paſſion, in all things changeable, 
os m. veept in corruption. His revenge was a tempeſt, a for- 
09: ado blackening the horizon, and involving all within 


ne ſphere of its influence in one common deſtruction, 


(Ned 1 a . 4 
But his corruption was regular and ſyſtematic, a 2:02/o0r 


onder- WW +  - > . 

e 2 unitormly from one point of the compaſs, and 
nile a 118 the wealth of India to the ſame port in one cer- 
e high ain direction.“ Upon a diviſion, the numbers appeared 


yes 165, noes 64. On the nineteenth of April the 


ondut bree 10 Ki. 
of by * ge reipecting the revenues was opened by Mr. Fran- 
tive tele who had formerly occupied, with much honor to him- 
ed with lf, the office of member in the ſupreme council of In- 
and a and who had recently taken his ſeat as a member of 
pp he houſe of commons. This charge was confirmed, not- 
** thitanding the unexpected diſſent of the miniſter, by 
degrade L10 $5. VOICES. | 


XX XV. On the ninth of May the report made by Mr. 


indica 

52 re mn tae committee, to whom it had been referred 
kene prepare the articles of imneachment, was confirmed 
the wol the houſe, ayes 175, noes 89. On the following day 
| fo vi * voted that Mr. Haſtings be 1MPEACHED: and 
1 r, Burke accordingly, in the name of the houſe of 
a mmons, and of all the commons of Great Britain, re- 
XXIV. H | ' paired 
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aired to the bar of the houſe of lords, and impeachel 

Ir. Haſtings of high crimes and mifdemeanors ; at the 
ſame time acquainting their lordſhips, that the commom 
would with all convenient ſpeed exhibit articles again 
him, and make good the ſame. On the fourteenth ano. 
ther charge reſpecting miſdemeanors in Oude was added 
to the former, and voted without a diviſion; and on thy 
twenty firſt Mr. Haſtings, being conducted to the bar of 
the houſe of lords by the ſerjeant at arms, was taken into 
the cuſtody of the black rod; but on the motion of the 
lord chancellor was admitted to bail—himſelt in twenty 
thouſand pounds, and two ſureties, Mr. Sullivan and 
Mr. Summer, in ten thouſand pow:ds each; and he was 
ordered to deliver in an anſwer to the articles of impeach. 
ment in one month from that time, or upon the ſccon 
day of the next ſeſſion of parliament. 

XXXVI. On the thirtieth of May 1787, the king 
put an end to the preſent ſeſſion, by a ſpeech applauding 
« the meaſures taken by parliament reſpecting the reduc. 
tion of the national debt, and the treaty of navigation 
and commerce with the moſt chriſtian king. He ſpoke 
of the general tranquillity of Europe, and Jamented the 
diſſentions, which unhappily prevailed amongſt the ſtats 
of the united provinces.” 

XXXVII. During the receſs of parliament, the a. 
tention of government was particularly attracted by the 
troubled ſtate of Holland. In the autumn of the yer 
1787, the diſſentions which had long ſubſiſted betway 
the ſtadtholder and the ſtates of Holland, had riſen to 
alarming height, and the ultimate event of the contel 
ſeemed to depend greatly on the torbearance or interp 
ſition of foreign nations. The French were known t 
be friendly to the ſtates of Holland, but they were too deepy 
engaged by their domeſtic ſituation, to be able to rend: 
them any effectual aſſiſtance. On the other hand, ti 
cauſe of the ſtadtholder was warmly eſpouſed by the kit 
of Pruſſia, in conjunction with Great Britain. Fro 
the commencement of the conteſt, the incapacity and! 
tractability of the prince ot Orange had been very af 

rent, 
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A. b. 1787. GEORGE III. 87 
rent. Head of the houſe of Naſſau, he diſplayed neither 
the talents nor virtues which had for ages been ſuppoled 
attached to that illuſtrious name. The princeſs, his 
conſort, was ſaid to poſſeſs a much larger ſhare of ſpirit 
as well as underſtanding. In the month of June 1; 87, 
for reaſons which have never perfectly tranſpired, her 
royal highnefs, then reſident at Nimeguen, adopted the 
bold and hazardous reſolution of proceeding in perſon to 
the Hague, where the ſtates general were at that time aſ- 
ſembled, accompanied only by the baroneſs de Waſſanaer 
nd a few domeſtics. As might previouſly be expect- 
d, ſhe was arreſted in her progreſs at about a league 

eyond Schoonhoven, and forced back to Nimeguen. If 
he king ot Pruſſia recommended this journey with a view 
pf drawing from it, as was generally believed, ſome 
plauſibie ground of interfering in behalt of the houle of 
Drange, it fully antwered his intention, for this incident 

rought matters to a criſis. On the tenth of July a 

emorial was addreſſed by the Pruſſian menarch to the 
hates of Holland, iu which he affected to conſider the 
ndignity offered to the princeſs of Orange his filter, as 

perional iniult to himſelf. To avenge this pretended 
front, the duke of Brunſwick, who commanded the 
ruſſian forces in the contiguous Duchy of Cleves, en- 
ered Holland at the head bf an army conſiſting of about 
wenty thouſand men on the thirteenth of September. 
wtwithſlanding the previous probability of this invaſion, 
he conſternation of the Dutch nation was extreme, and 
he country ſeemed every where unprepared for reſiſtance. 
trecht, beyond all other cities of the union diſtinguiſhed 
y the violence of her democratic zeal; ſurrendered almoſt 

s ſoon as luinmoned, The march of the Pruſſian gene- 

| bore the appearance of a triumphal proceſſion. While 

futile reſolve to ſuſpend the office of ſtadtholder paſſed 

e ſenate of Amſterdam, Gorcum, Dordt, Schoon- 
oven and other towns in his route ſubmitted tamely to 

e conqueror. On the ſeventh day from the commence- 

ent of the invaſion, the prince of Orange made his 

ublic entry into the Hague. Amſterdam only made a 

| H 2 ſhew 
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ſhew of reſiſtance; but on the tenth of October that proy{ 
capital, now cloſely inveſted, opened its gates to the vigor, 
To the aſtoniſhment of the world, that republic which 
maintained a conteſt of eighty years againſt the power ei 
Spain; whichcontended tor the empire of the ocean with 
Great Britain; which repulſed the attacks of Louis the 
fourteenth in the zenith of his glory; was over-run by 
the arms of Pruſſia in a ſingle month. In the whole d 
this tranſaction Pruſſia ated in intimate and avowel 
concert with Great Britain; and it was on this occaſion 
that the Britiſh government concluded a ſubſidiary treaty 
with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; by which the latter es 
gaged to furniſh England with a body of twelye thouſand 
men at four weeks notice, for thirty-ſix thouſand pound 
per annum. It is to be hoped that a ſimilar tranſaQtim 
will never again ſtain the annals of our country, when 
the authority of Britain will be aſſerted on the fide of del 
potiſm, and a foreign ſtate ſhall preſume to arreſt an 
power of Europe in its ardent purſuit of liberty in in 
glorious ſtruggles to obtain a free conſtitution. So lat 
as the month of September, and juſt before the duked 
Brunſwick began his march, France tardily profeſſed be 
intention of ating the Dutch in caſe they were attack 
by any foreign power. This circumſtance animated tix 
court of London to act with ſpirit and deciſion, and vigor 
ous naval preparations were made to ſupport the Kingd 
Pruſſia, in oppoſition to the menacing declarations d 
France. But the object of the Pruſſian expedition being 
accompliſhed in a much ſhorter ſpace of time than coul 
have been previouſly imagined,the court of Verſailles tou 
itſelf diſengaged from all obligations. The duke of Do 
ſet ambaſſador at Paris, in conſequence of the event 
which had taken place, preſented on the twenty-ſevent 
of October a memorial to the king of France, fignitying 
ce that no ſubject of diſcuſſion, much leſs of conteſt, no 
remaining between the two courts, he was authoriſed 
alk, whether it was the intention of his moſt chriltia 

majeſty to carry into effect the notification made by b 
moſt chriſtian majeſty*s plenipotentiary, which, by 5 

nouncing 
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nouncing that ſuccours would be given to Holland, had 
occaſioned the naval armaments on the part of his Bri- 
annic majeſty, which armaments have been reciprocal. 
f the court of Verſailles is dilpoled to explain herſelf ſa- 
isfactorily on the ſubject, the ambaſlador propoſes that 


all warlike preparations ſhould be diſcontinued, and that 


he navies of the two nations ſhould be again placed on 
he footing of the peace eſtabliſhment, as it ſtood on the 


Krſt of January of the preſent year. To this memorial 


he count de Montmorin, the new miniſter for foreign 
fairs in France, replied on the very tame day, in a ſtyle 
f exemplary forbearance and moderation, * that the in- 
ention of his majeſty not being, and never having been, 
o interfere by force in the affairs of Holland, the com- 
unication made to the court of London, on the ſixteenth 
f laſt month having had no other object than to announce 
o that court an intention, the motives to which no lon- 
er exiſted,eſpecially ſince the king of Pruſſia has imparted 
is reſolution ; his majeſty makes no ſcruple to declare, 
at he will not give any effect to the declaration above 
ent ioned, and agrees with pleaſure to the propoſal of 
utually diſarming, made on the part of his Britannic 
jeſty.*? | 
XXXVIII. In conſequence of theſe tranſactions, it 
as found neceſſary to aflemble the parliament of Great 
ritain ſomewhat earlier than is uſual in time of peace; 
nd, the ſeſſion having commenced on the twenty ſeventh 
November, the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, re- 
arked, „“ that at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion he had in- 
ned them of the concern with which he obſerved the 
ſputes unhappily ſubſiſting in the republic of the united 
ovinces. Their fituation toon atterwards became more 
tical and alarming. The king of Pruſſia having de- 
janded lat ĩisfaction for the inſult offered to the princeſs 
Orange his ſiſter, the party which had vy/arped the govern- 
ent applied to the moſt chriſtian king for aflittance z 
« that prince having notified to his majeſty his inten- 
on of granting their requeſt, the king did not heſitate to 
flare that he could not remain a quiet ſpectator, and 
H gave 
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gave immediate orders for augmenting his forces both WF hi 
by ſea and land; and in the courſe of this tranſaction he Wi ad 

! had concluded a ſubſidiary treaty with the Landgrave df 

/ Heſſe Caſſel. In the mean time the rapid ſucceis of the H. 
t duke of Brunſwick enabled the provinces to deliver them. 

ſelves from the oppreſſion under which they laboured ; and ed 

all ſubjects of conteit being thus removed, an amicabk Wi by 

explanation had taken place between the courts of Lon in 

| don and Verſailles.”* pa 

XXXIX. It is worthy of tranſient remark that the ¶ tre 

language of the ſpeech from the throne was rather that W eac 

of a zealous partiſan of the houſe of Orange, than of vil att: 

| great monarch, who, by a vigorous and leaſonable in- tan; 

terpoſition, had reſtored tranquillity to a country, convul-Wf in 1 
ſed by internal feuds and diffentions, It is inconceivable M of t 
how the exiſting government of Holland could with a ent: 
colour of juſtice be ſtigmatized as an ſurpation; for by tine 

the conſtitution of that country the prince of Orange a 2? 

ſtadtholder was not a ſovereign, but a ſubject poſſeſſig MM pre! 

no ſhare of the legiſlative power; and though by te bet. 

formula of 1747 the office was declared hereditary, it vu pan 

not on that account irrevocable any more than the he the 

ditary offices of earl marſhal or great chamberlain un. 

der the Engliſh conſtitution. And the oppreſſions alludel 

to in the ſpeech were certainly nothing more than the 
\ uſual ſeverities inflicted upon thoſe who preſumed to n 
{it the meaſures of the ſupreme government, It the Bri 

tiſh court imagined that their recent conduct, in interfer 

ing in the internal concerns of another nation, was not 
violation of the fundamental principles of political juſtice 

it will in the ſequel be found that the Dutch not on 
thought otherwiſe, but entertained a deep and laſting re 
ſentment againſt England, for what they with ſome rel 

fon deemed an outrageous attack on their rights an 
independence. It mult however be confeſſed that f 

. prompt and vigorous meaſures of the Engliſh cabin tomy 
were abſolutely neceſſary to counteract the inſidious be n 

ſigns of France in her projected interference in the afagenm 

ot Holland, and in this point of view their — 

| ch 
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both highly and deſervedly applauded by the nation. The 
on he addreſſes in anſwer to the king's ſpeech were voted with 
ve of i great unanimity in both houſes; and the ſubſidy to 
of the WW Heſſe paſſed without a diſſentient vote. 
them. XL. In a ſhort time treaties of alliance were conclud- 
3 and ed between the courts of London, Berlin, and the Hague; 
icable WF by which the two former guaranteed the ſtadtholderate 
| Lon» WM in perpetuity to the ſerene houſe of Orange, as an eſſential 
part of the conſtitution of the united provinces. By the 
at the Wl treaty between the kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia, 
r that ¶ each of the high contracting powers engages, in caſe of 
n of vi attack, to furniſh: the other with a ſuccour of ſixteen thou- 


ble in · land infantry and four thouland cavalry, or an equivalenę 
onvul-W in money, within the term of two months from the date 
eivable of the requiſition. Thus was Britain once more fatally 
ith au entangled in the intricate and inextricable toils of con- 
for by tinental engagements. | 

inge u XLI. The moſt conſiderable legiſlative meaiure of the 
leffing MW preſent ſeſſion, related to a controverſy which had ariſen 
by tie between the board of control and the Eaft India com- 


„ it vu pany. At the moment of the general alarm excited by 
ne hen. the affairs of Holland, government propoſed to the di- 
ain ua-Wrectors, to ſend out four regiments of the king's troops, 


alluded Fas a reinforcement to the army in India, upon condition 
than tie that the whole expence was detrayed by the company. 
d to This propoſal was at firſt partly accepted, but the ru- 
the Br mor ot war having ſpeedily ſubſided, the matter was re- 


interfer 
vas not 
i] juſtice 
not oniy 
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conſidered by the board of direction and finally rejected. 
They contended, that lord North's bill of 178 exprefily 
provided, that the company ſhould pay only for ſuch 
roops as by zheir requiſition ſhould be ſent to India; 
and the opinion of different eminent lawyers who had 
been conſulted on the ſubject, appeared perfectly to coin- 
de with that of the directors. Part of the troops how- 


that ever were already prepared for embarkation, and the 
 cabmcompany refuſing to admit them on board their ſhips, 
dious die miniſter, to extricate himſelf from this perplexing di- 
the ataWemma, introduced into parliament his famous declara- 


mud Wi 
hi aach 


ory aft, to ſhew that his own India bill of 1784 had 
| velled 
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veſted in the board of control, and not in the director 
the ſupreme power of determining the propriety of even 
ſuch meaſure. The declaratory bill met with a mt 
formidable oppoſition in parliament. Colonel Barre pry. 
teited that he had from the firſt ditcerned the traces d 
a ſyſtem of Indian patronage, of which he believed tl; 
bill under diſcuſſion to be a great advance to the fin- 
completion; and if it ſhould be ſuffered to pals, a fat 
{tab would be given to the conditution. Indeed the op. 
poſition had never perhaps on any occaſion juſter grovnds 
of exultation and triumph than at preſent. The Ind 
bill of 1784 had proved (as they had foreſeen and tore 
told) a ſource of perpetual altercation and diſpute he. 
tween the boards ot direction and control; and an attempt 
to explain and determine its ſenſe, by a declaratory law, 
was an unanſwerable proof of its jmperte&tions. But the 
inſidious nature of the regulation bill was now allo ſulh 
demonſtrated, for under pretext of declaring its meaning, 
it was notorious that new and important powers writ 
conferred on the board of control, Mr. Sheridan call 
upon the houſe to compare the power of Mr. Fox' 
commiſſioners with thoſe which were now aſſerted to be. 
long to the board of control. Lord Fitzwilliam coul 
not ſend out a diſpatch z he could neither declare war, 
nor make peace in India; he could neither collect the 
revenues of the company, nor apply them to the pur: 
poles he ſhould think proper, without having firſt the 
pleaſure of the king ſignified to him through the me. 
dium of the ſecretary of ſtate. The board of contrd 
could do all this. The miniſter had now violated that 
compact with the company on which he originally and 
profeſſedly ſtood ; how then could he eſcape the 1gno- 

miny of deliberately breaking his moſt folemn engage- 

ments? Mr. Burke deſired to be informed by adminit 

tration, ““ whether when they brought in the act of 17% 

and complained that Mr. Fox's bill took too much, tig 

had honeſtly ſtated that all they meant to take was tie 

military power, the political direction, the management 
of the revenue, and as much as they could get of tle 
commerce? 
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commerce? The queſtion then to have put to the houſe 
would have been, in whole hands they were willing this 


power ſhould be entruited ? In the hands of ſeven of the 
molt reſpectable men in the kingdom, of parliamentary 


appointment, or with the ſhreds and remnants of office ? 
The public had been at that time infatuated, hurried on 
to madneſs. The mob of 1784 had deſtroyed the houſe 
of commons, and in ſo doing they had deſtroyed the pal- 
adium of their privileges; but now he indulged the hope 
f ſeeing the houſe rile like a phoenix regenerated from 
ts aſhes.” The queſtion of commitment was carried 
by a majority of fitty-ſeven voices only; and on being 
arried into the houſe of lords it experienced a ſecond op- 
poſition not leſs violent than the firſt. It paſſed at 
ength, accompanied with a proteſt ſigned by ſixteen 
ders, in which the declaratory bill was reprobated as 
jendly to corrupt intrigue and cabal—hoſtile to all good 
rovernment—and abhorrent to the principles of our con- 
titution, ; 
1788. XLII. In the early part of the ſeſſion, Mr. Haſtings 
ad delivered in his anſwer to the impeachment of the 
ommons, who immediately appointed a committee of 
anagers to make good the ſame, and the trial com- 
enced on the fifteenth of February 1788 in Weſt- 
iniſter hall, which was fitted up for the purpoſe with 
reat magnificence. Mr. Burke was four days in mak- 
pg his preliminary ſpeech, which was filled with vehe- 
ent invective, with much rhetorical exaggeration, and 
ith matter almoſt wholly extraneous to the ſubject of 
he impeachment. The friends of Mr. Burke extolled 
his ſpeech as a more than Ciceronian effort of eloquence ; 
ut the public conſidered it as injudicious, extravagant, 
nd bombaſtical, and which diſcovered at leaſt as much 
eakneſs in the accuſer as criminality in the\accuſed, 
n the twenty ſecond of February, the Benares charge 
as opened by Mr. Fox ; and concluded on the twenty- 
ith by Mr. Gray, member for Northumberland, a gentle- 
a, whole talents at a very early period of life attracted 
| an eminent degree the attention of the houle, of 
which 
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which he was ſoon perceived deſtined to be one of u 
chief and moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments. On the fifteen 


of Arril the charge relative to the Begums of Oude vn 
brought forward by Mr. Adam, and the evidence on thi 
charge was ſummed up by Mr. Sheridan with tranſge, 
dent ability. 2 

XLIII. The laſt buſineſs of importance which engage 
the attention of parliament, was a bill to regulate th 
tranſportation of, {laves from the coaſt of Africa to th 


Welt Indies. This bill, which was intended merely ty | 


eſtabliſh a certain reaſonable proportion between the num. 
ber of the ſlaves and the tonnage ot the ſhips, was violenth 


and obſtinately oppoſed by petitions from the merchany 


of London and Liverpool, concerned in the Atrican tra: 
Counſel being theretore engaged and witneiles examine 
it appeared in evidence at the bar of the houle, that fi 
feet fix inches in length, and fixteen inches in breadti 
was the average {pace allotted to each flave, The lost 
deck of the veſlel was entirely covered with bodies, Th 
ſpace between the floor of that deck and the root aboy 
in height about five fect eight inches, was divided hy 
platform, alſo covered with human bodies. The fly 
were chained two and two by their hands and feet, u 
ty means of ring-bolts faſtened to the deck. In thatki 
try climate their allowance was a pint of water each j 
diem; and they were uſually ted twice a day with yan 
and horie-beans. After mcals they were compelled 
the whip to jump in their irons, which by tholey 
feeling monſters the ſlave dealers was called dancin 
They had not, as was emphatically ſtated, when (towt 
together ſo much room as a man in his coffin, cither | 
length or breadth. They drew their breath with Jaban 
ous and painful efforts, and many unable to ſupport! 
ſtruggle died of ſuffocation. The cuſtomary mortili 
of the voyage exceeded ſeventeen times the uſual eſtim 
of human lite. A ſlave ſhip when full fraught with tl 
cargo of wretchedneſs and abomination, exhibited ata 
the extremes of human depravity and human milery, ! 
reviewing this ſuperlatively wicked and drteſtable 1 

Ml 
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f thai ich Sad c 2. 
e Pitt with in ignant eloquence declared, * that it, 
* nad been aſſerted by the members of Liverpool, the 


ade could not be carried on in any other manner, he 
ould retract what he had ſaid on a former day, and 
aying every farther diſcuſſion, give his inſtant vote for 
c annihilation of a traffic thus ſhocking to humanity; 
: truſted that the houſe being now in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
dence as was never before exhibited, would endeayour 
extricate themſelves from the guilt and remorſe which 
ery man ought to feel for having ſo long over-looked 
ch cruelty and oppreſſion. The bill was carried up 
me the eighteenth to the houſe of lords, where it was 
ted to encounter the determined oppoſition of lord 
hurlow. His lordſhip ſaid that the hill was full of in- 
nlſtency and nonlenie. The French had lately offered 
emiums to encourage the Atrican trade, and the natural 
eſumpt ion was, that we ought to do the ſame. This 
alure appeared to him very like a breach of parliamen- 
y faith. As to himlelt he ſcrupled not to ſay, “ that 
the fit of philanthropy which had ſlept ſo many years 
d been ſutfered to fleep one ſummer longer, it would 
re appeared to him more wiſe than to take up the ſub- 
t in this disjointed manner.“ The duke of Chandos 
ntured to predict a general inſurreèt ion of the negroes 
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y „ the Weſt Indies in conſequenee of the agitation of the 
* cnt queſtion: and lord Sidney, who had once ranked 
= 0 engt the friends of liberty, expreſſed in warm terms 
2 admiration of the ſyſtem of the lave laws eſtabliſhed 
fe Jamaica, and ſaw no room torany improvement. The 
3 | however had a number of friends, and to the honor of 


lament, the nation, and human nature, finally paſſed 


th "_ a con lerable majority. 

gle LIV. Theking put an end to the ſeſſion July the 
"1 eftind enth, by a ſpeech from the throne, in which he compli - 
* with teu the two houlcs on their attention and liberality, 
—— lis faithful lubjects had every rea'on, as he alhrmed, 
ted W 15 expect the continuance of the bleihngs of peace, and 
Ne. engagements which he had recently formed with the 


mn 5 of Prulita and the ſtates general oi the united pro- 
Pd. . 
| VuUICCS 
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vinces would, he truſted, promote the ſecurity and wy 
fare of his own dominions, and contribute to the gene 
tranquillity of Europe.“ 

XLV. Soon after the receſs of parliament, the king 
who had been for ſome time rather indiſpoſed, was a 
viſed by his phyſicians to try the mineral waters of Ch 
tenham. His majeſty accordingly took a journey tothy 
place, and as was reported, drank the waters in too pn 
fuſe a quantity. His health appeared, nevertheleſs, d 
ring his reſidence there, greatly eſtabliſſied; but ſoon aft 
his arrival at Windſor, late in the ſummer, his ill 
returned with new and alarming ſymptoms. By thee 
of October, it could no longer be concealed that the u 
lady of the king was of a nature peculiarly afflictive a 
dreadtul. A mental derangement had taken place, vit 
rendered him totally incapable of public buſineſs. II 
parliament ſtood prorogued to the twentieth of Non: 
ber, and on the fourteenth of that month circular l 
ters were addreſſed to the members of the lc ;i{/4tux 
ſignity ing that the indiſpoſition of the ſovereign rence; 
it doubttul whether there would be a pothbility of n 
ceiving his commands for the further prorogation 
parliament. If not, in that caſe the two houſes mult 
neceſlity aſſemble, and the attendance of the diff 
members was earneltly requeſted. Parliament bcinga 
cordingly aſſembled, the ſtate of the King's health 
formally notified to the houſe of peers by the lord cla 
cellor, and to the commons by Mr. Pitt ; and as ! 
zcſſion of parliament could not be opened in the regu 
mode, an adjournment of fourteen days was recommend 
and adopted. Upon the re- aſſembling of parliament, Þ 
cember the fourth, a report of the board of privy co 
cil was preſented to the two houſes, containing an a 
mination of the royal phyſicians ; and it was prop 
ſuggeſted, that, conſidering the extreme delicacy ot 
ſubje& and the perſon concerned, parliament would 
well to reſt ſatisfied without any more direct or explt 
information, eſpecially as the examinations of cou 
had becn taken upon oath, which the houle of co 
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ad no power to adminiſter : doubts however were ſtarted 
y Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and others of the ſame party, 
hether parliament could in this momentous cale diſ- 

denſe with that ſort of evidence on which they had been 


accuſtomed to proceed. As the miniſter*s chief object 


vas procraſtination, the objection was too acceptable to 
de warmly conteſted, and therefore after a trifling debate 


committee of twenty one perſons was appointed in each 


ouſe to examine and report the ſentiments of the royal 
hyſicians. The report of the committee was laid upon 
he table of the houſe of commons on the tenth of De- 
ember, when a motion was made by Mr. Pitt, for the 
ppointment of another committee to inſpec̃t the journals 
or precedents of ſuch proceedings as had been adopted 
n former inſtances when the ſovereign authority was 
uſpended by ſickneſs, infirmity, or any other cauſe, Mr. 
ox perceiving the miniſter's deſign, oppoſed with energy 
he preſent motion as calculated only for delay. With 
ſpect to precedents, there were”” he faid, ** notoriouſl 
one which applied to the preſent inſtance ; and he at- 
Irmed, that all that was requiſite to their ultimate de- 
iſion had been obtained by the report now lying upon 
cir table. By that report they had aicertained the incapa- 
ty of the ſovereign: and he advanced as a propoſition 
educible from the principles of the conſtitution, and the 
alogy of the law of hereditary ſucceſſion, that when- 
er the ſovereign was incapable of exerciſing the func. 
jons of his high office, the heir apparent, if of full age 
nd capacity, had as indiſputable a claim to the exerciſe 
the executive authority, in the name and on the behalf 
| the ſovereign, during his incapacity, as in the caſe of 
is natural demiſe. Mr. Pitt, eager to ſeize any occa- 
n of poſtponing, by the intervention of extraneous queſ- 
ons, the ultimate deciſion, immediately roſe with much 
parent warmth, and declared, “ that the aſſertion 
hich had been made by Mr. Fox was little ſhort of 
eaſon againſt the conſtitution z and he pledged himſelf 
prove, that the heir apparent in the inſtance in queſ- 
on, had no more right to the exerciſe of the executive 


power 


2 — —— 
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were to exerciſe a judicial or an elective authority ? Itti 
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power than any other perſon ; and that it belonged u. 
tirely to the two remaining branches of the legiſlatu WP#! 
to make ſuch a proviſion tor ſupplying the temporary dn. 
ficiency as they might think proper. When the regu" 
exerciſe of the powers of government was from any cad 
ſuſpended, to vvhom could the right of providing a agg 
medy for the exiſting defect devolve, but to the peo 
from whom all the powers of government originated 
To aſſert an inherent right in the prince of Wales to" 
ſume the government, was virtually to revive thole c. 
ploded ideas of the divine and indeteaſible authority d 
princes, which had fo juſtly funk into contempt, and al. 
molt into oblivion. Kings and princes derive their pow?! 
from the people, and to the people alone, through thy 
organ of their repreſentatives, did it appertain to decide 
cales for which the conſtitution had made no ſpecific off *< 
poſitive proviſion.“ abt 

XLVI. Thus was this famous political queſtion zF*P 
iſſue between theſe two great political rivals; in wHũñ 
it was remarkable that Mr. Fox, the ſteady, uniforni"3 
and powerful advocate of the people, apprared to leant lat 
prerogative z and Mr. Pitt, who had been Joudly a he 
juſtly accuſed of delerting the principles of liberty, lod hee! 
forth their intrepid and zealous aſſerter. All thoſe ps he 
pular arguments and primary axioms of government, ui" © 
which the friends of freedom delight to dwell, were f. 
this occaſion urged by Mr. Pitt with energy ande 
quence. All this however was idle declamation, be dt 
caute extraneous to the ſubject. The primary princip vc 
of government formed no part of the preſent controvech 
The queſtion was fimply, whether in the appointment d 
a regent, to ſupply a defect in the executive power, admit 
ted to be occaſtoned by a new caſe, where they have nc 
ther precedent nor authority to guide their deciſion, tie 


former, the buſinels was at an end; for they mult i 
ceſſarily adjudge the regency to the prince. But it tie 
were to exercite an arbitrary elective power, Mr. Fi 
might make himſelf the competi.or of the qo 
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ales. This however never was intended, and it is pro- 
able that the patriotic declarations of the miniſter were 
nade with no other view than that of gaining time, by 
mbarraſſing his adverſary : or if he was ſincere on this 
dccaſion, his ſentiments, as will appear in the ſequel, 
have ſince that period undergone an entire revolution. 
XLVII. The motion of Mr. Pitt for a committee to 
xamine precedents being carried in the commons, a 


Wimilar motion was the next day made by lord Camden in 


he houſe of pecrs, and the doctrine of Mr. Fox repro- 
nated by his lordſhip with great ſeverity, It was on the 
pther hand defended with much ability by lord Lough- 
borough and lord Stormont ; the latter of whom con- 
Juded his ſpeech with recommending an immediate ad- 
Ireſs to the prince of Wales, entreating him to aſſume 
ke exercile of the royal authority. The diſcuſſion of the 
abſtract queition of right having afforded a great and un- 
xpected advantage to the miniſtry, the duke of York, 
oon after this debate, in the name of the prince, expreſſed 


his wiſhes, „that the queſtion might be wayed. No 


laim of right,” his highnels ſaid, * had been advanced by 
he prince of Wales; and he was ccnfident that his bro- 
her too well underſtood the ſacred principles which ſeated 
he houſe of Bruntwick upon the throne, ever to aſſume 
dr exerciſe any power, be his claim what it might, that 
vas nat derived from the will of the people expreſſed by 
heir repreſentatives.” The duke of Glouceſter confirm - 
d the declaration of the duke of York. Lord Thurlow, 
yho had at firſt conſented to take a part in the regency 
vdminiftration, in the arrangement of which the poſt of 
ord preſident had been aſſigned to him, now varying the 
ourle of his policy, ſpoke with great energy of his “ ſen- 
ments of affect ion towards the king. Nothing could 
e more diſgraceful than to deſert the ſovereign in his 
iſtreſſed and helpleſs ſituation. His own debt of grati- 
ude for favors received was ample, when he forgot his 
ing, might God forget him.“ This pathetic and loyal 
xclamation, not being perhaps in perfect uniſon with 
he acceptance of a place in the new adminiſtration, it 
| 13 way 
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was rumoured to be the reſult of certain intimatiany 
which his lordſhip recently received of the happy and ny 
very diſtant proſpe&t of the king's recovery, This way 
however as yet a matter of anxious and doubtful ſpeci. 
lation. 

XLVIII. On the ſixteenth of December, the houſe he. 
ing in a committee on the ſtate of the nation, Mr. Pit 
moved the two following declaratory reſolutions ; fir, 
the interruption of the royal authority ; and, ſecond, 
that it was the duty of parliament to provide the mea 
of ſupplying that defect. A vehement debate eniue, 
in the courſe of which Mr. Fox declared the principle 
of the miniſter to be, that the monarchy was indeed he. 
reditary, but that the executive power ought to be elec. 
tive: the legal metaphyſics, that thus diſtinguiſhed be. 
tween the crown and its functions, were to him unintel. 
ligible. The inveſtigators ſhould be ſchoolmen, and ng 
ſtateſmen, if a queſtion that ſo deeply involved the en. 
iſtence of the conſtitution were to be thus diſcuſſed.— 
© Where,” ſaid he, “ is that famous dictum to be fou 
by which the crown is guarded with inviolable ſanctity 
while its powers are left to the mercy of every aſſailant! 
The prince, it is aſſerted, has no more right than aus. 
ther perſon, and at the fame time it is acknowledge 
that parliament is not at liberty to think of any othe 
regent ; and all this paradoxical abſurdity for the palty 
triumph of a vote over a political antagoniſt.” There 
ſolution was however, on a diviſion, carried by 268+ 
aginſt 204 voices, This great point being gained, the 
miniſtry proceeded without delay to convert it to the 
own advantage, 

XLIX. A third reſolution paſſed, on the twenty thin 
of December, empowering the chancellor of Great Bi. 
tain to afhx the great ſeal to ſuch bill of limitations 
might be neceſſary to reſtrict the power of the future 
gent. This mode of procedure was warmly oppoſed 
lord North. A perſon,”* faid his lordſhip, “ is to 
ſet up without power or diſcretion, and this pageant, tli 
fictitious being, is to give the force of a law to — 
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fions of the two houſes. Was it ever before heard of, 
that there could be a power of giving aſſent without the 

wer of refuſing that aſſent? Would any man ſeriouſly 
maintain that the third eſtate, thus conjured up, is really 
diſtin& from the other two? Mr. Dempſter moved an 
amendment, „ that the prince of Wales be requeſted to 
take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the government 
ur ing the royal incapacity. On the divifien the amends 
ment was negatived by 251 to 173 voices. 

1789. L. On the ſecond of January 1789, to com- 
lete the ſingularity and perplexity of the buſineſs, died 
Mr. Cornwall, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; and on 
he fifth the vacant chair was filled by Mr. Grenville, 
xother to lord Temple, and though there were a ſtrik- 
ng irregularity in entering upon the duties of his office 
ithout the previous ſanction of royal approbation, yet 
n this ſeaſon of novelties, a defect of this ſort was ſcarcely 

oticed, amid the preſſure of affairs ſo much more im- 
portant. 

LI. In conſequence of ſome difference of opinion a- 
nong the royal phyſicians reſpecting the ſtate of his ma- 
ſty's health, Mr. Loveden made a motion for a freſh 
ommittee to re-examine the phyſicians on the ſubject of 
he king's illneſs, and the probability of recovery. This 
otion having been acceded to, gave riſe to a ſecond 
port, which left the houſe, with regard to the event, as 
uch in the dark as ever, anſwering no other purpoſe 
han to create delay, of which the miniſter well knew the 
alue and advantage. A letter was however at length 
ritten to the prince of Wales by Mr. Pitt, informing 
is royal highneſs of the plan meant to be purſued : that 
e care of the King's perſon and the diſpoſition of the 
dyal houſhold ſhould be committed to the queen, who 
ould by this means be veſted with the patronage of four 
ndred places, amongſt which were the great offices of 
rd ſteward, lord chamberlain, and the maſter of the 
rſe. That the power of the prince ſhould not extend 
the granting any office, revertion, or penſion, for any 
her term than during the king's plealure, nor to the 

I 3 | gouferring 
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conferring any peerage. The anſwer of the prince wy 
firm, dignified, and temperate, He ſaid, ** it was with 
deep regret, that he perceived in the propoſitions of a. 
miniſtration, a project for introducing weaknels, diſer. 
der, and inſecurity into every branch of political buf. 
neſs; — for ſeparating the court from the ſtate, and de. 
priving government of its natural and accuſtomed (uy. 
port; a ſcheme for diſconnecting authority to comma 
ſervice, from the power of animating it by reward; 
and for allotting to him all the invidious duties of the 
kingly ſtation, without the means of ſoftening them to 
the public by any one act of grace, favor, or benig. 
nity.” He obſerved, that the plea of public utility muf 
be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, that could thus n. 
quire the extinction or ſuſpenſion of any of thoſe efſenti 
rights in the ſupreme power or its repreſentative, a 
which could juſtify the prince in conſenting, that in 
his perſon an experiment ſhould be made to aſcertain with 
how ſmall a portion of kingly power the executive go. 
vernment of this country could be conducted. In fing 
the prince declared, that his conviction of the evils which 
might otherwiſe ariſe, out-weighed in his mind ever 
other conſideration, and would determine him to under. 
take the painful truſt impoſed upon him by that mel 
choly neceſſity, which of all the king's ſubjects he de 
plored the moſt. 

LII. The bill intended to carry into effect this wi 


and dangerous project, the offspring of party interelt, ar. | 
| perſonal ambition, was brcght into the houſe on the u 
teenth of January 1789. Long and violent debates the 
ſued; and in the houſe of lords, it was accompanied H or 
a proteſt, ſigned by the duke of York, at the head of ti tha 
princes of the blood, and fifty- five other peers, cxpregPe ta 
ſive of their higheſt indignation at the reſtrictions tn, 
arbitrarily impoſed on the executive authority. TheleaWicou 
traordinary and unprecedented proceedings wereat lengt\Wr in 
happily for the public, arreſted in their progreſs by al lar 
timation from the chancellor, that the king was declangill | 
by his phyſicians to be in a ſtate of convalelcence. Mee © 


VA 
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leſs and injured people reſtored in ſome meaſure to th 
civil and commercial rights. 

LV. On the eighth of May, Mr. Beaufoy introduce 
the motion which he had two years before ſubmitted g 
the houſe, for the repeal of the corporation and teſt aq 
He obſerved on this occaſion, that the unalterable con. 
dence, which the diſſenters repoſed in the diſpoſition q 
the houſe to do juſtice to the injured, and afford relief ty 
the oppreſſed, had induced them to renew their applies. 
tion to parliament. They were perfectly convinced hoy 
difficult it was even for the beſt and wiſeſt men to rein. 
quiſh, upon the evidence of a ſingle debate, the prejudic 
which miſinformation had led them to adopt; and the 
could not forget how frequently the legiſlature had grant. 
ed the requeſts which cauſeleſs alarms had at firſt in 
duced them to refuſe. Mr, Fox ſupported the motia 
with uncommon force of argument. He laid it down x 
a primary axiom of policy, “ that no human governme 
kad juritdiètion over opinions as ſuch, and more part. 
cularly over religious opinions. It had no right to pr. 
fame that it knew them, and much leſs to act upon tha 
preſumption, When opinions were productive of aft 
injurious to ſociety, the law knew how and where to ap- 


ply the remedy, If the reverſe of this doctrine wen 4 
adopted, if the actions of men were to be prejudged fron 

their opinions, it would ſow the ſeeds of everlaſting je C 
louly and diſtruſt ; it would give the moſt unlimited ſcop * 


to the malignant paſſions; it would incite each man t 
divine the opinions of his neighbour, to deduce miſchier 
bus conſequences from them, and then to prove that ik 
ought to incur diſabilities, to be fettered with reſin 
tions, to be harraſſed with penalties. From this intok 
rant principle had flowed every ſpecies of party zal 
every ſyſtem of political perſecution, every extran 


gance of religious hate, It was an irreverent and in, — 
pious opinion to maintain, that the church muſt depen 5 
tor ſupport as an engine or ally of the ſtate, and not s 

the evidence of its doctrines, and the excellency of thel 5 


moral effects. Moderation and indulgence to other {li 
| were 
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ere equally conducive to the happineſs of mankind and 
he ſafety of the church. Since the era of the revolution 
he church had flouriſhed, becauſe her imaginary fears 
ad been diſſipated. She had improved in knowledge 
4 candor, becaule, inſtead of being able to impoſe ſi- 
nce on the diſſenters by the ſtrong hand of power, ſhe 
ad been obliged to hear their arguments; and the com- 
unity at large has found the happy effects, which a col- 
fon of opinions in open and liberal diſcuſſion, among 
en living under the ſame government, never fails to pro- 


tion d 
lief to 
pplicz. 


ed how 


| relin- uce. There were many men not of the eſtabliſhment, 
ej whoſe ſervices their country had a claim. Surely a 
nd they: izen of this deſcription might be permitted without 
| grant anger or abſurdity to ſay ;— Though I diſſent from the 
_— urch, I am a friend to the conſtitution ; and on religi- 
motic 


s ſubjects I am entitled to think and act as I pleale. 
ught the country to be deprived of the benefit ſhe might 
rive from the talents of ſuch men, and his majeſty be 


down u 
ernma 


e patufſgevented from diſpenſing the favors of the crown except 
t to pie one deſcription of his ſubjects? Mr. Fox declared 
pon ugmſelf a friend to an eſtabliſhment of religion in every 
| of alt untry, framed agreeably to the ſentiments of the ma- 
ere to . ity of its inhabitants. But to inveſt that eſtabliſhment 
me weit a monopoly of civil and religious privileges, was 
Iged fron lpably unjuſt, and remote from the purpole of an eſta. 
ns JV hment, which was no otherwiſe connected with the 
* te, than as it tended to promote morality and good or- 


among the people. The teſt and corporation acts 
ſubſiſted, it was contended, for more than a century. 
ve; but how had they ſubſiſted? by repeated ſuſpen- 
s. For the indemnity bills were, literally ſpeaking, 
ual acts. Where then would be the impropriety of 
pending them for ever by an act of perpetual operation? 
not Great Britain be the laſt to avail herſelf of the 
eral improvement of the human underſtanding. In- 
gence to other ſects, a candid reſpect for their opini- 


maiſchier- 
ye that It 
th reſtne 
his intok 
zarty zeal 

extra 
1t and Ni) 


1ſt depen 


not 0 : . 
2 > deſire to promote charity and good - will, were the 
1 4 proofs that any religion could give of its divine ori- 
„. Such are the noble and exalted ſentiments which 


have 


| 
| 
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have long elevated Mr. Fox to the rank of the firſt ſtat 
man of his age and country. Mr. Pitt in an artificid 
harangue delivered with a great external ſhew of candy; 
and decorated with a ſpeciouſneſs of language, oppoſed th 
motion. On a diviſion the numbers were, ayes 10% 
noes 124, ſo that this important queſtion was loſt by! 
majority of only twenty voices. 

LVI. Mr. Wilbertorce at an advanced period of th 
ſeſſion, brought forward his long expected motion, relat 
ing to the abolition of the Atrican flave trade, whid 
was now become the theme of public execration, M 
Wilberforce divided his ſubject into three parts 
nature of the trade as it affected Africa itſelf; the 3 
pearance it aſſumed in the tranſportation of the laye; 
und the conſiderations ſuggeſted by their actual ſtate 
the Weſt Indies. © What,“ he aſked, „“ mult het 
natural conſequence of a flave trade with Africa, with 
country vaſt in us extent, not utterly barbarous, but q 
vilized in a very {mall degree? Was it not plain th 
ſhe muſt ſuffer from it? that her ſavage manners muſt! 
rendered ſtill more ferocious, and that a flave trade a 
ried on round her coaſts, muſt extend violence and des 
lation to her very centre? Such were preciſely the d 
cumſtances proved by the evidence before the privy cou 
cil. As to the mode in which the flaves were tranſpar 
ed from Africa to the Welt Indies, he athrmed that 
much miſery condenſed into fo ſmall a compals, » 
more than human imagination had ever before conccite 
It was the conſtant practice to ſet fail in the night, t| 
the ſlaves, wrung with diſtreſs at quitting tor ever tit 
native country, might not be ſenſible of the moment 
departure. This dreadful event was marked with loq 
and tears of lamentation. It appeared in evidence, 
a captain more ſuſceptible than the reſt, threaten 
vioman with a flogging, becauſe the mournfulneſs of 
ſongs was too painful for his feelings. The mort 
on board the ſhips was prodigious; and including 
{ublequent {cafonng, it did not amount to leſs than f 
per cent. On their arrival in the Weſt Indies, 4 


pi 


17% 
 ſtatel, 
'tifical 
candor, 
pled the 
8 10% 
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ents and waſhes were employed to hide their wounds 
d make them up for ſale. This infamous traffic was 
ſo known to be the grave of ſailors employed in it. Of 
170 ſeamen who failed frem Liverpool in 1787, only 
428 had returned. Mr. Wilbertore ſaid he felt the 
ickednels of the flave trade to be ſo enormous, ſo dread- 
, ſo irremediable, that he could ſtop at no alternative 


| of ort of its abolition. He acknowledged that his mind 


n, rena indeed been haraſſed with the objections of the 
„ Wfa ven India planters, who had aſſerted that the ruin 
n. ME their property mult be the conſequence of this mea- 
ts re. He cou'd not, however, help diſtruſting their ar- 


the ments. He could not believe that the almighty Be- 


e ſlave Wo, who forbade the practice of rapine and blood, 
il ſtate d made rapine and bloodſhed neceſſary to any part 
it de his creation. Light ſoon broke in upon his mind. 
a, witli; ſuſpicions were confirmed by daily intormation, and 
„ but de evidence he had now to offer upon this point was- 
plain Mciüve and complete. The principle upon which he 
rs mull Wunded the neceſſity of the act, was not indeed policy, but 
trade cu 


ice; but though juſtice were the principle of the mea- 
and dee, he would pledge himſelf to prove it reconcileable 
ly the With our trueſt political intereſt.” Mr. Wilberforce 
vivy councluded a long and excellent ſpeech, equally addreſſed 
: tranipal the underſtanding and the feelings of the houte, by 
ned that Wving twelve propoſitions, ſpecitying the number of 
apals, ees imported from Atrica into the Britiſh Weſt Indies; 
conceal different defcriptions of perſons included in this ag- 
night, egate number; the injury ſuſtained by the ſeamen em- 
r ever Myed in the Atrican trade; the cauſes of the mortality of 


moment negroes ; and the different items of calculation relpet- 
| with lol 


dence, pon theſe propoſitions, Mr. Wilberforce ſaid he did not 
{1 reatene Wn to urge the houſe to come to any immediate vote. 
ulnels 00 is torbcarance furniſhed to the anti- abolitioniſts am— 
he mort occaſion for the introduction of new ditfcuitics, 
ac|uding ich they eagerly ſeized in order to gain the main point, 
els than It ofdelay. Lord Penryn, one of the members includ- 


ad1es, al 


0 


under this denomination, perceiving that the ſenſe of 
the 


- 


| the increaſe of population in Jamaica and Barbadoes. 


— : 


— 
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a traffic which no government could authoriſe, witha 
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the nation was decidedly in favour of the abolition, a 
alarmed at the ſupport the miniſtry gave to the mean 
as well as the reception it met with in the houſe; aſſert 
in the courſe of this debate, “that to his knowl 
the planters were now willing to aſſent to any regula 
of the trade, ſhort of its abolition.” Ta reply to thisn 
mark, Mr. Fox, with great animation declared, « thy 
he knew of no ſuch thing, as a regulation of robbery g 
reſeriction of murder. There was no medium: the leg 
lature mult either aboliſh the trade, or plead guilty tot 
the iniquity with which it was attended. This? 


participation in the infamy.“ Evidence being lx 
at the bar of the houſe tor ſeveral ſucceſſive weeks, it 
at length on the twenty third of June, moved by 
alderman Newnham, „ that the farther conſideration 
the ſubject be deferred to the next ſeſſion, which w 
according carried. 1 

LVII. The ſeſſion was terminated Auguſt the eli 
1789, by a ſpeech from the lord chancellor in the nag / 
of the ſovereign; in which it was obſerved that altheꝶ 
the good offices of the king and his allies had not * 
efiectual for the reſtoration of general tranquillity, & 
ſituation of affairs promiſed to this country the ui 
rupted enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace.” The 
cent events which had taken place in the different natia 
of Europe, rendered an aſſurance like this, at ſuch 
eventtul period, peculiarly grateful. A war had ba 
kindled which gradually ſpread from the Euxine tot 
Baltic; from the ſnow-clad mountains of Norway tot 
arid waſtes of Tartary : and the foundation of a gi 
and ſtupendous revolution had been laid, which, bf 
ſudden and almoſt miraculous expanſion, became at a 
an obie& of admiration and terror, to a gazing and 


toniſhed world. 
| __ CHAP. III. 
I. Introductory Remarks. II. Meeting of Parka 
Mr. Burke's firſt Philippic againſt France. III. 
Senitments of Meſſrs. Fox and Sheridan on the ſame « 
i 
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2. IV. The artful Silence of the Minifler on French 
Fairs, contraſted with his decided Oppoſutic:: to the Dij- 
ners. V. Motion for a Repeal of the Te ind Cor pora- 
wide: As. VI. Oppoſed by Mr. Pitt. —Unſacceſifil, VII. 


eoula i Reform in Parliament moved by My. Fla. VIII. 
) this oi Motion wiolently oppoſed —and withdrawn. IX. The 
|, ade Trade. X. Remarks on the Length of Mr. 1aſftings's 
'bery aal. XI. The State of our Settlements in India. XII. 
the lei! Meſſage announces a Rupture with Spain,—Grounds 
ilty to the Quarrel. XIII. The Court of Madrid of -» to 
Chis nit their Claims to Arbitration. XIV. The Herne of 
, with mon, paſs & Fate of Credit. — Great Military and Na- 
ng he! Preparations. - XV. Parliament 4 XVI. 
ks, it M applics to the (gurt of France. Tie French ungbil- 
4 by W's engage in Halillies with England. XVII. The 
eration te ſettled, and a Convention ſigned at the Eſcurial. 


VIII. War commenced in India. — Statement its Origin. 
IX. Te Meeting of the New Parliament. XX. The 
onvention with Spoaiu examined by the Commons. XXI. 
the Lords. XXII. Statement of the Expences of the' Spa- 
hArmament.—The Miniſter propoſes ſeizing the unclaimed 


hich U 


he elevet 
1 the na 
t althouy 


1 not d ide in the Bank.—I*olentl; oppoſed ..—Compromiſed. 
aillity, t XIII. The Rue/i2on She ther Irmpeachments abate or 
ne umme by a Diſolution of Parliament ? Decided in the ut gatiwe. 


XIV. Aol ian for ſhortemng the Trial of Ar. Haſtings. 


* Then 
XV. The Lords concur <ith the Commons on the Queſe 


rent natia tote 
at foci” of Abatement by Dyjolution. XXVI. Bill in Favor 
ar had be Ce Catholics paſſed. XXVII. Bill for ſettling the 


ehts of Furies in Coſes of Libel. —P. ſes the Commons. 


uxine to! L 
Pojiponed by the Lords, XXVIII. Lhe Slave Trade. 


Or way tos | ; ag | | 

1 of a gn The Queſtion of Abolition negatived. XXIX. The Efta- 
which, b mch of the Sierra Leona Company. XXX. Bull for 
ame at d better Government of Canada. XXXI. Oppoſed by 


r. Fox. XXXII. Mr. Burke's furious Inveftive againſt 

French Revolution, —Anſwered by Mr. Fox.—1cerm- 

fes in a Breach of Friendſbip, and a final Separalion in 

f Parkut ms, XXXIII. Rupture with Ruſia,—Grounds of 
6), — . FRF 

ere. XXXIV. Royal Melſuge on this Subject. 

the ſame V. 4dilreſs of J. banks carried after @ violent Op- 
| R P2jitions 


Zing and 
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Palin. XXXVI. Our Interference with Ruſſia brought 
a ſecond Time before the Commons. — I he Minority great. 
ty wncrcaſed, XXXVII. The Parliament prorogued, 
XXXVIII. The French Revolution divides the Nati 
7 Parties, XXXIX. Afſoactions formed to Celebrai 
tht Evert en the Fourteenth of Fuly. XL. The Caſa 
of the Political Autmoſities at Birmingham. XLI. Th 
Tewvon thrown into a Ferment by an infiammatory ani 
ſeditious Hand. bill. XLII. The Meeting on the Four. 
te:ath of July of the Friends of the Kewolution.—Diſferſed 
by the Mob. XLIII. The fame Evening Dr. Prujtly; 
Heuje—Meeting-bouſe, &c. deſtreyed. XLIV. Depre- 
&atrons commuted cn the Fifteenth. XLV. Cc ] d. 
XLVI. On the Siætecnub. XLVII. Arrival of the NW: 
lit. - difberſed. XLVIII. General Reoflecticir el 
ral foo ue jummer ci the year 1739 pailed av 

in England without producing any memorable it 
tranſaction, it proved a period fruit ful of commotion on 
continent, and will be diilinguiihed to the lateſt poſter; 
as thz epoch of the French revolution. On the fourteen e 
of July a moit tremendous inſurred ion took place at P-. 
ris, in which the caſtie of the Baſtile, a fortreſs long 
but vainly deemed impregnable, was carried by ftorm, 
This great and aſtoniſhing event, being juſtly viewed u 
the triumph ot liberty over deſpotiſm, was the themed 
general exultation tu the friends of humanity in evey 
quarter of the world, Engliſhmen, particularly alive t 
tae bleſſings of freedom themſelves, partook by a generoui 
ſympathy in the patriotic ſtruggles of France. The gra 
and ſublime lpectacle of twenty ſix millions of our fr 


low creatures indignantly ſpurning at flavery, and Put 
taining liberty by the exert ions of an irreſiſtible and PPP 
ble enthuſiaſin, not only arreſted the attention of all p<! 
tions, but ſo deeply intereſted the feelings of the Eugene 
public, that in the metropolis, and in different parts in. 
the kingdom, this amazing revolution was ce cbrate ſto 
with demonſtrations ot joy. The details of thele tral o 


actions belong properly to a ſublequent period, and® 
only alluded to here, as an introduction to ſome paris 
mentaf 
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-ougtt mentary occurrenzes, about to be noticed, and which 
oreat. have an immediate reference to the affairs of France. 
gael, 1790. II. The parliament elected in 1784, met for its 
N ation laſt ſeiſion on the twenty firſt of January 1790. In the 
bra ſpeech from the throne, his majeſty ſlighly glanced at the at- 
cafe fairs of France, by oblerving, that (the internal ſituation of 
[. je different parts of Europe had been product ive of events 
„an wb ich had engaged his moſt ſerious attention.“ Lord 
"Fur. WR Valletort, in moving the addreſs, took occaſion to contraſt 
iſperſe the tranquil and proſperous ſituation of England with 
1% the anarchy and licentiouſneſs of France, and to ſtigma- 
Bet. Wt ize the revolution in that country as an event the moſt 


ee, adiſaſtrous and fatal to the intereſts of the French which 
the M. bad ever taken place ſince the foundation of their monar- 
Je6tici @chy. This language was highly applauded by the old 
d av prerogative phalanx, and was a tolerable indication of tlie 
morabeWlight in which the recent tranſactions in France were 
11 on the viewed by the Britidh court. The ſubject was reſumed, 
oolterin iſ pon the debate which took place on February the ninth 
urtecnt rclative to the army eſtimates. On this occaſion, Mr. 
e at Pi urke, to ſhew the propriety of a reduction of the peace 
eſs loo ftabliſhment, delivered his tirit Philzppic againk France. 


y ſtorm, e obſerved, that on a review of all Europe, he did 
jewed wot find that politically we ſtood in the ſmalleſt degree of 
themed anger from any one itate or kingdom it contained, nor 
in cref bat any foreign powers, but our own allies, were likely 


9 gain a preponderance in the ſcale. France has hi- 
herto been our firſt abject,” ſaid Mr. Burke, „ in all 
onfiderations concerning the balance of power. But 
France is in a political light to be conſidered as expunged 
ut of the ſyſtem of Europe. Whether ſhe would ever 


y alive it 
| gengroll 
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[ be gran 
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le and W Ppear in it again as a Jeading power was not eaſy to de- 
of all W&<rmuine : but at preſent he conſidered France as not po- 
1e Englil tically exiſting; and moſt aſſuredly it would take much 
at parts ime to reſtore her to her former active exiſtence. He was 
ce coral itoniſhed at it. He wes alarmed at it. He trembled 
Hhele tris the uncertainty of all human greatneſs. The French 
d, and! ad ſhewn themſelves the ableſt architects of ruin that 
ome par dad hitherto appeared in the world. In one ſhort ſummer 
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they had completely pulled down their monarchy, they 
church, their nobility, their law, their army, and their” 
revenue. Were we ablolute conquerors, and France v 
lie proſtrate at our feet, we ſhould bluſh to impoſe upy WP" 
them terms {o deſtructive to all their conſequence a6. 
nation, as the durance they had tmpoſed upon themſelves, WF* 
In the laſt age we were in danger of being entangled He 
the example of France in the net of a relentleſs deſpotiſm, if 
a deſpotiſm indeed proudly arrayed in manners, gallantry,"< 
ſptendor, magnificence, and even covered over with the al 
impoſing robes of icicence and literature. Our preſe* 
danger, from the example of a people whoſe charade 
knows no medium, is, «ih regard to government,: 
danger from licentious vivience—a danger of being | 
from admiration to imitation of the exceſſes of an unprin 
Cipic:!, plundering, tcrocious, bloody, and tyrannicd 
democracy—of a people whoſe government is urch 
and whoie religion is atheiſm. The French nation we 
very unwiſe. What they valued themſelves upon wa © 
in his op nion, a diſgrace to them. They had gloria 
and ſome people in England had thought fit to take ſhagſ® 
in that glory, in making a revolution. All the hon 


„and al the crimes of the anarchy which led to this rev 


lut ion, which attend its progreis, and which may eve 
tually reſult irom its eſtabliſhment, pats for nothing 
The French have made their way through the deſtructio 


of their country to a bad conſtitution, when they we 'ol 
ablolutely in poſſeſſion of a good one. Inſtead of redre le 
ing grievances, and improving the fabrie of their arp © 
to which they were called by their monarch, and ſer H.“ 
their country, they had raſhly deftroyed all the balane 1 
and counterpoiles which jerve to fix the ſtate, and to gi 
it a ſteady direction. Thele they had melted down . 
one incongruous, ill- connected mals; and, with the maif””< 
atrocious perfidy and violation of all faith among mel << 
laid the axe to the root of all property, and conſequent” " 
of allnational proſperity, by the principles they eftablulgy c 
ed, and the example they ſet in confiſcating all the poll IN 


Lions of the church. They had made and recorded 1 
| 0 
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and friendſhip for Mr. Burke, thought it neceſſary, U. 
juſtice to the rectitude and dignity ot his own charatte, iſ 
to declare © his total diſſent from opinions ſo hoſtile u 
the general principles of liberty; and which he wu 
grieved to hear from the lips of a man whom he loved andy. 
vered—by whole precepts he had been taught, hy wha 
example he had been animated to engage in their defenc, 
He vindicated the conduct of the French army, in ref 
ing to act againſt their fellow citizens from the a(perſoulii 
of Mr. Burke, who had charged them with abetting a 
abominable ſedition by mutiny and defertion ; declaring 
that, if he could view a ſtanding military force with le 
conſtitutional jealouſy than before, it was owing to th 
noble ſpirit manifeſted by the French army; who, « 
becoming ſoldiers, had proved that they did not fork 
their character as citizens, and would not act as the me 
inſtruments of a deſpot. The ſcenes of bloodſhed 
cruelty that had been acted in France, no man,” x 
Mr. Fox, „ could hear of without lamenting, ! 
when the grievous tyranny that the people had ſo la 
groaned under was conſidered, the exceſſes they had cu 
mitted in their efforts to ſhake off the yoke could not. 
cite our aſtoniſhment ſo much as our regret. And a 


the contraſt Mr. Burke had exhibited, reſpecting e 
mode in which the two revolutions of England and Ff 
were conducted, it muſt be remembered, that the tu th 
tion of the two kingdoms was totally different. sp 
France, a new conſtitution was to be created. In Wh: 
gland, it wanted only to be ſecured, If the fabric Min 
government in England ſuffered leſs alteration, it I 
* becauſe it required leſs alteration. If a general deſtruſini 
of the ancient conſtitution had taken place in France, it er. 
becauſe the whole ſyſtem was radically hoſtile to liberty, W! 
that every part of it breathed the direful ſpirit of de ot 


iſm.” Mr. Sheridan, with ſtill leſs reſerve and attentil 

erſonal reſpect, reprobated the political ſentimentswi 
Pad been advanced by Mr. Burke, „The peopl 
France, faid Mr, Sheridan, “' it is true, have comml 
acts of barbarity and bloodſhed which have jouy exc 
indignate 


ing himſelt for the preſent, with laviſhly applauding M. 
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claſhing opinions: but Mr. Pitt preſerved a cautious a 
olitic ſilence as to the merits of the revolution, content, 


Burke for the zealous and ſcaſonable attachment he ha 
diſplayed to the principles of the Britiſh conltitution... 
The ſpirit, however, by which the government was no 
actuated, appeared with leſs reſerve in their conduct to. 
wards the diſſenters. Since the very favorable and fla. 
tering deciſion of the latt ſeſſion, relative to the repeal 
the teſt and corporation acts, the diſſenters had made i 
moſt ſtrenuous and unremitting efforts to increaſe thei 
parliamentary friends. They had held provincial met, 
ings in every part of the kingdom, and in their publi 
reſolutions, not only gave the moſt unequivocal proofs d 
their joy at the late events in France, but in contemplz 
tion of the approaching general election, recommendedy 
preference in tavor of luch members as had ſhewn them. 
telves friends and advocates of equal and univerlal l. 
berty. In the ſtead of Mr. Beautoy, a friend and par 
tiſan of the miniſter, Mr. Fox was now ſolicited to mon 
the repeal of the acts in queſtion, to which he gare 1 
ready and generous aſſent. On the other hand, the clerg 
of the church of England were not idle. -Jealous of eye 
appearance of encroachment on their excluſive privileges 
and alarmed at the precipitate downtal of the Gallic 
church, they revived with incredible ſucceſs the obls 
lete and ſenicleſs clamor, that the CHURCH was in dats 
ger. Counter-meetings of the friends of the church wen 
allo every where convened, in which the repeal of thetet 
was deprecated as fatal to its ſecurity and exiſtence 
Such were the ſteps taken by the adverſe parties, to in. 
preſs the nation at large with an idea of the magnitude a 
importance of a queſtion, which they had hitherto . 
garded with cool indifference. 


V. On the ſecond of March, Mr. Fox brought forwai 4 
his motion of repeal, which he lupported with a won. 
ful difplay of ability. He faid, “ that it was to hung. 
matter of triumph, that the very people who had input. 


ed to him deſigns hoſtile to liberty and ſubverſive ci 
couititution 


1790. 
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JUS a 


onſtitution, had requeſted him to plead their cauſe on 


one nat day. This was at once a refutation and a repara- 
ng Mr, jon of the wrong they had done him. He laid, he was 
he had imſelt a member of the eſtabliſhed church, and thought 
[L10N.- 


n eſtabliſhment, if not neceſſary, at leaſt uſetul aud ad- 
iſeable. And ſhould any attempts be made to invade 
be rights of the church, ſhe would find him as ready to 
and torward the champion of thoſe rights, as he was 
is day to plead thole of the diflenters; and he hoped 
e time would come, when the church would ſee his 
onduct in its true light, and acquit him of any deſign 
pon her ſplendor, influence, or greatneſs. Perſecution,” 


as Now 
juct to- 
ind fla. 
repeal d 
made the 
iſe ther 
jal met. 


= po id Mr. Fox, “ is a bond of union, Remove the barriers 
pros 1 hich ſeparate the diflenters from the community ot ci- 
— zens, and in their collective capacity they would be no 
mended1 


nger known, Men unite to reſiſt oppreſſion; but ceaſe 
 oppreſs and the union is diflolved. Continue it, and 
pu render the union {till more compact and firm, till re- 
ance, at firſt perhaps weak, gradually becomes formi- 
able, and finally ſucceſstul. And experience ſhews, 
at when oppreſſion has been carried to certain lengths, 
n think that the only way to deſtroy the oppreſſion 
to deſtroy the oppreſſor. Such is the tendency and 
ch the termination of this wretched ſyſtem of policy, 
br any government to extend its juriſdiction over the 
unons of individuals,” ſaid this great ſtateſman, “is at 
ce abſurd and tyrannical, It is abſurd, for opinions 
i and ought to be free. They are not the proper 
ects of human authority, and they may in fact be per- 
tly innocent and harmleſs, when in a mere ſpeculative 
w they perhaps appear fraught with miſchief and dan« 
r. It is tyrannical, for it would furniſh a pretext for 
ry ſpecies of oppreſſion and perſecution. I: is not to 
trol opinions, but actions, that government is inſtitut- 
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oral ; . : 
an N And then 0 has the ſtate a right to interfere, 
2 en by an overt act a man has offended againſt any 
15 * en law. Then, and then only, is puniſhment juſt- 
had imp 


nflited, when a man by his conduct has proved him- 
cruninal z and not when it is interred, from his opi- 
| nions, 
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nions, that he may poſſibly become fo. Such,“ ſaid lM 
Fox, is the ablurdity of the laws in queſtion, that thel 

iflature has for many luccctave years regularly paſſde 
act for indemnifying thole who preſume to ſerve thallii 
country at their own peril. To this miterable expediy 
are men driven, rather than repeal a law which tlelif 
themſelves bluſh to execute.” | 

VI. Mr, Pitt, who had oppoſed the former appli 
tions with temper and moderation, now indulged ſo 
expreſſions of aſperity. Neither the merits nor de 
rits of individuals ought,” he ſaid, “ to have any influay 
in the diſcuſſion of the preſent queſtion ; yet was the 
duct of the diſſenters liable to juſt reprehenſion, who, 
the very moment they were reprobating the teſt lx 
diſcovered an intention of forming afluciations throy 
the country for the purpoſe of impoſing a teſt upon 
members of that houte, and judging of their fitnel 
diſcharge their 8 duty trom their votes u 
this ſingle occaſion, He was far from wiſhing to thi 
any ſtigma upon the diſſenters ; but he affirmed it to 
extremely probable that they might exerciſe the po 
they demanded for the ſubverſion of the preſent eſtabli 
ment. The important queſtion at iſſue, he aſſert 
© plainly was, whether the houſe ought to relinquiſh 
once thoſe acts which had been adopted by the wild 
of our anceſtors to ſerve as the bulwark to the char 
whole conititution was ſo intimately connected with ft 
of the ſtate, that the ſafety of the one mult be ale 
affected by any danger that threatened the other, 
toleration the diſſenters were undoubtedly entitled. Ti 
had a right to enjoy their liberty and their property, 
entertain their own ipeculztive opinions, and to educ 
their offspring in ſuch religious ſentiments as theme 
approved. But the indupenſable neceſſity of a pen 
nent church efabliſhment tor the good of the tate, 
quired that toleration ſhouid not be extended to equali 
if it were, there would be an end for ever to the wile 
licy of prevention, and a door would be opened toi 
ablolute ruin of the conſtitution.” Mr. Burke ket 
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be a great acquiſition. But, to the honor of our coli 
try be it ſpoken, the Britiſh conſtitution entitled yy þ 
ſomething better. Repreſentation,” Mr. Flood ſaid, «yp 
the great arcanum and wiſe myſtery of our governmay 
by which it excelled all the ſtates of antiquity. Noy 
in what did repreſentation conſiſt ? In this, that as by wi 
general law of political ſociety the majority was to 
cide for the whole, the repreſentative mult be choſen by 
a body of conſtituents who were themſeves a clear ny 
jority of the people. He admitted, that property to 
certain degree was a neceſſary requiſite to the ele&ty 
power: that is to ſay, that franchiſe ought not to go h 
yond N e but at the ſame time it ought to be a 
tended farther than at preſent. By the exiſting ſyſ 
theſe principles were grolsly violated. The freeholde 
who originally included the whole property of the king 
dom, now conſtituted only a ſmall part of it. WA 
was worſe, the majority of the repreſentatives, who 
cided for the whole, and acted for eight millions of pa 
ple, were choſen by a number of electors not exceedi 
fix or eight thouſand. A new body of conſtituents m 
therefore wanting, and in their appointment two thin 
were to be conſidered : one, that they ſhould be num 
rous enough, becauſe numbers were neceſſary to the ſp 
of liberty : the other, that they ſhould have a compete 
ſhare of property, becauſe property was conducive to th 
ſpirit of order. But he was told this was not the tin 
for a reform. And why ? becauſe there were diſturba 
ces in France. Now, with reſpe& to this objection, 
averred, that, if thoſe diſturbances were ten times great 
than with every exaggeration they were repreſented tol 

they would only render the argument more deciſive in 

vor of a timely and temperate reform. It was for wi 
of ſuch a reform that theſe evils had fallen on France: 
was to the want of ſimilar meaſures, that the format cu 
vulſions of our own country were to be afcribed, ki 
the encroachment of the Tudors been ſeaſonably repreli 
Charles the firſt would not have miſtaken thoſe enciod 


ments. for a conltitutional prerogative, Had ih 1 
| pra 
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: ractices ot Charles the ſecond been leſs tamely endured, 


ur coup 


ed vs ames might not have been a tyrant, and needed not 
id, «wave been an exile, Mr. Flood was no friend to revolu- 
rernmen ions, becauſe they were an evil; he was a friend to 
7» No imely reform, which rendered revolutions unneceſſary. 
as by ie hoſe who oppoſed ſuch a reform, might be enemies to 
as to evolution in their hearts, but were friends to it by their 
choſen Molly. Let the repreſentative be choſen as he ought to 
clear ue by the people, and continue to act worthy of that 


perty t04 


hoice, and Britain would have nothing to dread from 
ne ele | 


he example of France, 


t to go H VIII. This motion was vehemently oppoſed by Mr. 
t to be aWF\V indham, the obſequious and devoted diſciple of Mr. 
ting ſvieWſpurke, who adopted in their full extent all his foibles 
rec hold id eccentricitics, but who followed him in his ſuperior 
f the k nes of character, his genius, and his eloquence, at an 
it. Wu omble diftance indeed, At the cloſe of the American 
es, who ar, Mr. Windham faid, “a deluge of opinions had 
ions of palfycen let looſe, a clamor had been raiſed, and a parliamen- 
t exceelu y reform demanded, as a remedy for the evils we felt 
ituents om it. Happily thoſe wild notions had long ſince ſub. 
two th led; the danger, however, was now breaking out a 
Id be numein ; and were he otherwiſe a friend to the propoſition, 
to the (pl thoulc have objected to it on account of the time at 
a compete nich it was introduced. Where was the man who 
jucive to Would be mad enough to adviſe them to repair their houſe 


the hurricane ſealon? Mr. Pitt entirely coincided in 
ele realo2ings of Mr, Windham, and declared, © that 


not the ti 
re diſturba 


objection, Mie. the motion betore them the preciſe propoſition he 
times greunelf had formerly offered, he ſhould now vote againſt 
eſented to from a complete conviction of its actual impropriety. 
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t at a more ſeaſonable opportunity he would oft cer- 
uly again ſubmit his ideas upon the ſubject to the con- 
ration of the houſe.” Mr. Fox declared he ſaw no 
pon why we ſhould be ſtruck with a panic on account 
the fituation of affairs in France; and in alluſion to 
„ Windham's metaphorical argument, he affirmed, 
no ſcalon could be more proper to begin a repair 
hen a hurricane was near, and ready to burſt forth, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Flood perceiving the general ſenſe of the houſe g 
of thoſe members who had formerly tavoured the idea g 
a parliamentary reform, to be adverle to his motion, x 
length aſſented to withdraw it. 

IX. The huſineſs relative to the abolition of the (lax 
trade advanced very flowly indeed. Every artifice 9 
procraſtination was uſed on the part of the ſlave me. 
chants and planters, and the whole ſeſſion po ſſed overy 
the hearing of evidence and examination of witneſſa 
This dilatory mode of conducting the enquiry afford 
to the anti-abolitioniſts abundant leiſure to recruit the 


ſtrength, an advantage of which they had ſo ſucceſsfu ene 
availed themſelves, that upon the revival of fir Wia © 
Dolben's bill for limiting the number of ſlaves to 5% 

wh 


tranſported in each f]:ve ſhip, they ventured to propels 
as an amendment, to increaie the number of tlavesn 
proportion to the tonnage of ſhips, without reg2rdin 


1lar 
as al 


the extent of their ſuperficies. This propoſition, whit plar 
entirely deſtroyed the humane regulations of the bil altiny 
they were, by an acceſſion of numbers, able to carry if d bei 
a majority of five. Such however was the alarm excida- ma 
by this unexpcéted and diigraceful deciſion, that to th theilt 
honor of parliament, of the nation and humanity, ti fan 
amendment was rejected upon the report on the follow tg 

ich 1 


day by a full houſe. 4 
X. The ſeſſion of parliament was already drawing i" wh: 


its cloſe, when on the eleventh of May Mr. Butked be ol 
fered a motion to the conſideration of the hcuſe ct con al du 
mons relative to the trial of Mr. Haſtings. I his tl man 
had now continued for three years, a circumſtance rd. 
gether unprecedented in any criminal proſecution in th ee 
or perhaps any other country. A part of this delay nat. 
no ä owing to the nature of the ſubject, the dit“ M 
at which the ranſactions had taken place, the die,, the 1 
in ſuch a cate of eſtabliſhing fects by regular evicen char 
and the articles of impeacli ment, comprehend ing dhe py ung ! 
lic adminiſtration of India ior a ſeries of years. ug. 
theſe conſiderations were Kill inſufficient to juſtay tz avgh 
0 


traordinary length cf time already occupied in the l 
Precceoity 
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Proceeding, with the ſame tardy pace, 1t was highly pro- 
able, that both judges and witneſſes, accuſers and ac- 
uſed, would be ſwept by time off the ſtage of lite, be- 
Dre the trial could arrive at its final termination. On this 
ccaunt, the reſentment originally awakened againſt the 
elinquent had gradually ſubſided into compaſſion for the 
jan, whom the public now looked upon as the object of 
relentlels perſecution. It was ſcarcely poſſible for the 
oſt enlightened of mankind to form any juſt opinion of 
caule, the real merits of which were obſcured in the 
unenſity of the detail. But whether the guilt or in- 
ence of the accuſed ſhould be ultimately eſtabliſhed, 
e time and expence attendant on this mode of conduct- 
g trial by impeachment rendered it extremely doubt- 
| whether ever the nation could be brought to make a 
ilar attempt; and thereiore at any rate the proſecution 
as almoſt certain to tail, in effecting the great and ex- 
| plary ends of ſubſtantial juſtice. The friends of Mr. 
dings aſſerted, that in this buſineſs Weſtminſter hall 
„ been converted into a ſchool of eloquence, and that 
e managers had greatly protracted the trial by the length 
their ipeeches. Whatever truth there may be in this, 
rtain it is, the houſe of commons originally propoſed, 
at the lords ſhould decide ſeparately upon each article, 
neh would doubtleſs have ſhortened the proceedings, 
it which propoſition their lordſhips rejected. It is ↄlſo 
be ublerved, that the court fat only thirteen days on the 
al during the whole courſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and as 
e managers had no authority to regulate the ſittings of 
lords, they poſſeſied but little power to facilitate the 
ogreis of the buſineſs. To put hewever the trial in 
h a train as would inſure its concluſion in a reaſonable 
ne, Mr. Burke now moved, „ That the houſe do autho- 
e the managers to inſiſt only upon ſuch and fo many of 
charges as may appear to them conducive to the ob- 
ning ſpeedy and effectual juſtice.” 
XI. Mr. Dundas on the thirty firſt of March 1790, 
ught forward his annual ſtatement of the debts and re- 
wes of the Eaſt India company. He deſcribed, as 
2 uſual, 
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uſual, their ſituation to be in the higheſt degree pro 
rous and flouriſhing, and offered to the houſe a new O 
of the truth of his aflertions, by concluding his eulogiun, WW": th 
without aſking a loan to enable them to avoid the hn ern. 
of inſolvency. Through the wite and equitable admin. XI 
0 thi 


nd e. 


advanced during the laſt year, without the aid of ay 


new impoſition, from one million eight hundred thquα ei 
pounds to two millions one hundred and fifty thoulaWF:<gu 
pounds, His lordſhip, on his acceſſion to the high dH 
of governor general had ſtated the ſituation of the yn ect £ 
vinces as molt wretched and deplorable, In his dice, 
to the court of directors, dated Auguſt 2, 1789, he Mf 
Independent of all other conſiderations, it will beni, 
the utmoſt importance for promoting the ſolid interet ona} 
the company, that the principal landholders and traegt 
in the interior parts of the country ſhould be reſtored F'Y d 
ſuch circumſtances as to enable them to ſupport their nithn 
milies with decency, according to the cuſtoins of un 
ſeveral caſts and religions. I am ſorry to be obligu "> 
fay, that agriculture and internal commerce have en 
many years been gradually declining ; and that at pre cui 
excepting the clats of Shroffs and Banians, who RH 16 
almott entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of fur 
provinces were adyancing haſtily to a general ſtate ot n 
verty and wretcnedneis, In this deſcription J mult ch 
clude almoſt every zemindar in the company's territom s, 
And in his council minute of September 18, 178% ns 
lordſhip writes, “I can ſafely aſſert, that one third upp! 
the company's territory is now a jungle inhabited by ar 
beaſts !** One cf the firſt and moſt important meaſus = 
the new governor general was to leale the lands in pt tifcat 
petuity at an equal valuation to the actual occupani_h} 5.*-"! 
and in alluding to this part of his conduct, his lord mad 
thus forcibly expreſſes himſelf to the directors. "> ©: 
ſecurity of property, and the certainty which each WE" f 
vidual will oro feel of being allowed to enjoy the tm un 
of his labours, muſt operate uniformly as incitemens 8 
4 1e 


labour and induſtry. This deſcription cannot bee 
un 
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\rucd into an encomium on the character of his prede- 
ellor, but appears very ſtrongly to juſtify his accuſers 
a the heavy charges they have advanced againſt his go- 
ernment. 

XII. On the nineteenth of April, Mr. Pitt preſented 
o the houſe his annual ſtatement of the . 
nd expenditure. He expreſſed a peculiar degret᷑ of plea- 
ure in being able to announce, that the receipt of the ex- 
Fur had ſurpaſſed that of the year preceding in the 
m ot halt a million; and he rejoiced, that, from the proſ- 
ect of an uninterrupted enjoyment of the bleflings of 
race, ſtil] greater acceſſions might reaſonably be hoped. 
tore however the public had time to partake of the 
iniiter's joy, from the conſolatory intimations of na- 
onal peace and proſperity, he was commiſſioned to de- 
ver to the houle, May the fifth, a royal meſtage of a 
ry different import, and which excited inexpreſlible aſ- 
nithment, by announcing a ſtate of things which bore 


rade 
Wed 


er 0 pad , LIE : 
+ p< undiſguited and dreadtul aſpect of war. To elucidate 
igel is matter, it is neceſſary to mention that the celebrated 


reumnavigator Cook, in his laſt voyage of diſcovery, 
uching at different ports on the Weſtern coaſt of North 
merica, purchaſed from the natives a number of valu- 
le furs bearing a high price in the Chineſe market. 
þ conlequence of its being likely to prove a lucrative 
anch of commerce, a ſmall aſiociat ion of Britiſh mer. 
ants, reſident in the Eaſt Indies, formed the project of 
ening a trade to this part of the world for the purpoſe 
lupplying the Chinele with turs. Accordingly, in 
year 1788, a {pot of ground was procured from the 
ans, and a regular ſettlement, defended by a ſlight 
fication, eſtabliſhed at Nootka Sound, fituated about 
59th degree of latitude, This being regarded by the 
mards as a flagrant encroachment on their excluſive 
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is of {overeignty, the Princeſſa, a Spaniſh frigate of 
; i 1 , * | £ þ , - * . l * We * 1 5 * 
ach My ſix guns. was diſpatched by the viceroy of Mexico, 


Lin May 1789, feized upon the fort, and captured the 
e272, nd Argonaut, two Engiiſh velicls then trad- 
CU: ne contt, At the ſame time, the Spaniſh com- 
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A. 
mandant, hoiſting the national ſtandard, declared that Mutti 
whole line of coaſt from Cape Horn to the 6oth de ub 
of latitude belonged to the king of Spain, After Mr 1 


delay and conſiderable loſs to the proprietors, the cy 
tured veſſels were reſtored by order of the viceroy, ont 
ſuppoſition, as heftated, “ that nothing but ignorancei 
the rights of Spain could have induced the merchants 
queſtion to attempt an eſtabliſhment on that coaſt." Thy 
tranſaction was notified to the court of London ſo lay 
ſince as the tenth ot February by the Spaniſh ambaf 
dor; and his excellency at the lame time requeſted, 1 
meaſures might be taken for preventing his Þritang 
majeſty's ſubjects from frequenting thoſe coaſts, and fra 
carrying on their fiſlieries in the ſeas contiguous tot 
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Spaniſh continent, asd erogatory to the incontelifcttler 
rights of the crown of Spain.“ derm: 
XIII. The Engliſh miniſter did not receive this cn 
munication in a manner that indicated any diſpoliticn! 
comply with the terms it contained. On the conira 
a demand was immediately advanced on their part, f 
the veſſels ſeized ſhould be reſtored and adequate n 


oined 
© the 


is me 
faction granted previous to any other diſcuſſion, Machen 
claims of Spain, in relation to her rights of domighbhe di 
and ſovereignty in America were doubtleſs in the hucretts 
elt degree chimerical ; and could perhaps only be equi ouſe 
in extravagance by the claims of Great Britain, By nd na 
treaty of 1763, the river Miſhfſippi, flowing in a He con 
courte of fitteen hundred miles, was made the pere t mu 
boundary of the two empires, and the whole counm pain 
the Welt of that vaſt river belonging to his catholic emma. 
jeſty, by jaſt as valid a tenure as the country caitwadgomme 
the river to the king of England. Excluſive of th on of 
cent and"decifiye line of demarkation, by which tl: the! 
lative and political rights of both nations were cer app 
aicertained, the Spaniſh court referred to ancient t Span 
by which the rights of the crown of Spain were ach ole ri, 
ledged in their full extent by Great Britain. Charis Wction 
third, king of Spain, died December 1788, and wWenment 
Charles the fourth, the preſent ſovereign, confding 1 vduct; 
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(WS uſtice of his claims, offered with dignified candor to 
oe ubmit the deciſion of this queſton to any one of the kings 
f Europe, leaving the choice wholly to his Britannic 
coMSnajelty. It is ſufficient“ ſays the Spaniſh miniſter, 


nu ount Florida Blanca, “ for the Spaniſh monarch, that a 
c: crowned head, from full information of the facts, ſhall 
ts alecide as he thinks juſt ; adding, that on a late application 
Tio the court of St. Peterſburgh, in relation to ſunilar en- 
 offcroachments on the part of the Ruſhans, the empreſs had 
da iven the moſt poſitive orders that no ſettlement ſhould 


e formed on that line of coaſt. As to the non-occupanc 

tt the particular ſpot in queſtion by the Spaniards, the 
| ro ourt of Madrid juſtly obſerved, that ſuch a plea, if ad- 
to (MWnitted, would tend, by the incongruous intermixture of 
del ettlements, to the utter annihilation of all definite and 

permanent boundaries. 

$ co XIV. The royal meſlage preſented a ſtatement of the 
tion adds relative to this buſineſs, and the houſe unanimouſly 
n:rafWoined in an addreſs to the king, afluring his majeſty of 
t, the determination of his faithful commons to afford 
e (Wis majeſty the moſt zealous and affectionate ſupport, in 
ach meatures as may become requiſite for maintaining 


mig be dignity of his majeſty's crown, and the eſſential in- 
e hieereſts of his dominions. A vote of credit paſſed the 
equi oule for the ſum of one million, and vigorous military 
BY 1d naval preparations were made in both kingdoms, in 
a be contemplation of an immediate declaration of war.— 


erpent muſt be acknowledged that the hoſtile procedure of 
unm pain had reduced the Engliſh minittry to a difficult di- 
olic emma. The value of the ſettlement at Nootka, in a 
twalWommercial and national view, was beneath all calcula- 
F tha on of inſignificance; and it argued culpable inattention 
1 the the Britiſh miniſters not to have been better and ear- 
e Mer appriſed of the extent of the real or imaginary rights 


turn Spain, whoſe jealouſy at the ſligheſt infringement upon 
ach ole rights was ſufficiently notorious. A moment's re- 


ection muſt have ſufficiently evinced, that a Britiſh ſet- 
ement on the coaſt of Calitornia would be eventually 
roduchye of a ſerious contention with the court of Ma- 
drid ; 
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drid : and a ſmall degree of diſcretion might have u Mntion 
ficed to obviate this ground of national quarrel. But Wl eaviah 
conſequence of the raſh ttep taken by Spain, the national howin 
honcur was now at ſtake : and Mr. Grey, in moving. xv1. 
papers relative to this tranſaction, juſtly obſerved * ty ith En 
national honour was not, as ſome repreſented it, a viſe. plied 
nary thing: a nation without honor was a nation with. Wibuld de 
out power. In lofing this ineſtimable attribute, it in mily c 
evitably loſt the genuine ſpring ot its ſpirit, energy, arl he Spa 
action. Every nation therefore ought to be care the k 


its honour ; to be careful leſt by one mean ſubmiſſion ie to a 
encouraged an attack upon the dignity of its charadte-ittee, 
that belt ſecurity for the preſervation of its peace.“ Ny, ke a ſu 
Burke however, whoſe antipathies extended not to Span, ie bet 
was on this occaſion particularly anxious for the pre. dy ti 
vation of peace. He hoped,” he ſaid, “ that the m. rritory 
tional honor would not be tuund incompatible with ti: longs 
means of amicable accommodation. As we never cnet emdep 
to go to war for a profitable wrong, ſo we ought never j ere. 
go to war for an unprofitable right. He theretore trult ant to 
that the intended armament would be conſidered notes eſe peo 
mealure calculated to terminate the war happily, but tro cſicd, : 
carry on the negotiation vigerouſly, He wiſhed the ice ta 
might be avoided. He had ſcen three wars, and ppoſe t 
were gainers by none of them. Our abilities 2nd 1: auiſiti⸗ 
ſources were douhtileſs great; but fen did a country Wc conf; 
prove its magnavimity molt cleatly, when ſhe maniteltel it but 
her moderat ion to be preporticnate to her pawer, Vo! BiWhrejent 
indeed had we to centend tor? It all the diſtant tertto- ed, v 
ries of Sprin were thrown into the ſcale of England, vB in the 
ſhoutd, like Spain, be only the weaker 1or our accu. ny nen 
tions.“ | BE 4A 
XV. On the tenth of June 1750, the king termintaßgges, ou 
the (e{hon, and in his tpecch fiomined the probabul'y litics a 


a ſpeedy diſtolutien of the preient pariiament, ai ere tl 
them in the warmeſt terms cf © the. deep and grotel e of 0 
ienſe which he entertained of that affectionate a1 amitie 
ſhaken Jovalty, that uniform and aczleus rege ter On happy 
true principics of the cenftitotlon, that muon: ttev & gut u: 


tete 
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ntion to the public happineſs and proſperity, which had 
variably directed all their proceedings, and on the day 
plowing the parliament was diſſolved by proclamations 
XVI. Spain, ſenſible of her inability to contend alone 
ith England, had, in an early ſtage of the negotiation, 
plied to the court of France, to know how far ſhe 
duld depend upon the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
mily compact, in caſe of a rupture with great Britain. 
he Spaniſh memorial upon this ſubject was, by order 
the king, laid before the national :flembly, and gave 
ſe to a very intereſting report from the diplomatic com- 
ittee, preſented by the count de Mirabeau. It we 
ke a ſurvey, lay the reporters, ** of the object in diſ- 
ite between the courts ot London and Madrid, we can 
wrdly fuppoſe that the peace will be interrupted. The 
rritory in queltion between the two powers, in fact, 
longs to neither; it is unqueſtionably the property of 
We independant inhabitants whom nature originally placed 
ere. This line of diſtinction appears a little more con- 
nant to truth than that marked out by the pope; and 
eſe people, diſtant from us as they are, it they are op- 
clied, are they not our allies? Shall we do fo much in- 
tice to the charactor of two enlightened nations as to 
ppoſe they would laviſh their blood and treature for the 
quiſition of fo diſtant, ſo barren a {pot of ground? 
e conſider no nation nor people as dur enemy. What 
it but an inſidious ſyſtem of politics that has hitherto 
preſented as our rival a nation whole ſteps we have fol- 
ved, whole brilliant example has been a light to direct 
in the attainment of our liberties, and with whom to 
ny new motives lead us to be on a good underſtand- 
p? A new ſpecies of rivalſhip, the emulation of good 
vs, ought to take place of an emulation foſtered by 
litics and ambition. Let us not then, for a moment, 
eve that à free and enlightened people will take advan- 
e of our tranſient commotions to renew unjuſtly the 
mities of war, to attack our riſing liberties, to check 
' "2 happy developement of the principles which ſhe has 
sb us. In her the baſe attempt would be lacrilege 3 
uh m 


more certain of preſerving their liberties while a natia 
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in us, it would be ſacrilege to believe her capable ot i. 
Does not the ſame political religion now unite Fran 
and Great Britain? Are not deſpotiſin and its agent 
the common enemies of both? Will not the Engliſh; 


of free Frenchmen ſhall be ready to act as their auxili. 
Lies? But while we do homage to the philoſophy of thi 
people, let us at the ſame time attend to the maxims d 
prudence.” Atter paying theſe very high complinzny 


to the Engliſh nation, the report comes to the conc! uſion, XVI 
4e that it would not be juſt or honorable to annul the Heſcued 
lemn engagements ſubſiſting between Spain and Fran obe, 
at an inſtant when Spain is threatened with the ſame dur Ind 


gers which ſhe had repeatedly warded off from them be u!t 
An ardent wiſh for the eftzbliſhment of permanent p his ſo 
and cordial amity with England is notwithttanding tio fully 
predominant ſentiment in this celebrated report. © e pin 


haps, ſay they, the moment is faſt approaching, wWüal Brit 


LiBtRTY, triumphant in both hemilpheres, ſhall a tority 
compliſh the wiſh of philofophy, by delivering the hung lore in 
ſpecies from the neceſſity ot war.” very! 

XVII. Although the national aſſembly voted an ei tha! 


mediate augmentation of the naval force, the court of" '0 111 
Madrid plainly perceived the reluctance of the Frend Frenc 


nation to engage in a war with England, and yiedig 
therefore to neceſſity, complied firſt with the harih dt 
mand of previous reſtitution and indemnification, atv 
length, on the ſecond of October 1790, a convention x 
ſigned at the Eſcurial, by which every point in Ciſput 
was conceded by Spain. By this convention the relt 
ration of the buildings and veſlels, and the reparatine 
the loſies ſuſtained by Britiſh tubjecis were ſecured; th 
right of navigation and fiſhery was equally conceced | 
both nations; illicit commerce with the Spaniſh ett 
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ments prohibited; and the Britiſh fiſhing veſlels or ot,̃.“ 
were reſtricted to ten leagues diſtance from the Spen- ors, 
coalt, unaccompanied however by any formal renuuo = by 
tion of ſovereignty on the part of Spain. And teh te 
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powers were, on tlie other hand, equally rettrained 1d 
altempim 
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tempting any ſettlement nearer to Cape Horn than the 
oft ſoutherly of the ſettlements actually termed by Spain. 
hus ended adiſpute, frivolous indeed in its origin, but 
hich feenied in its progreſs to threaten very ſerious con- 
equences, and which colt Great Britain the ſum of three 
nillions in warlike preparations ; though this expence 
ight have been, with great advantage to the intereſts of 
gland, avoided, by ſubmitting the whole of the diſpute, 
the mode propoted by Spain, to amicable arbitration. 

XVIII. But though Great Britain was thus happily 
eſcued from the horrors of war in this quarter of the 
obe, accident or ambition had at the ſame time involved 
ur Indian poſſeſſions in a ſtate of hoſtility and blood. 
he uſurpation of Hyder Ally, and the military prowels 
f his ſon and ſucceſſor Tippœo Sultan, are facts already 
o fully ſtated to require any repetition. Of all the na- 
ve princes of India, Tippoo was the moſt formidable to 
ie Britiſh government, and the molt active to diſturb its 
thority, and counteract its intereſts, The peace of Man- 
lore in 1784 had, it was ſuppoſed, ſecured his fidelity 
very tecble ties; and the ſplendid embaſly which ſoon 
ter that event he diipatched to France, afforded jult rea- 
n to ſuſpect that ſome plan was concerted between the 
French government and the tyrant of Mytore, for the 
Inoyance of the Pritiſh (ettlements in India: but this 
n was happily deteated by the fame cauſe which pre- 
ted a war with Spain—the French revolution. The 


* realing power of Lüippoo was not lefs formidable to the 
(ut uch than to the Engliih ; and the vicinity of Cochin, 
roo" molt flouriſhing ſettlement on the continent of India, 
1 0 the terriories of that reſtleſs deſpot, filled them with 
|; th ming apprehenſions tor its ſafcty. But the Dutch, 
1.4 1 by kenſible of the perilous ſituation of Cochin, had got 
(41-1100 of two other forts, ſituated between that place 


Mytore, io protect their favorite ſettlement. One of 
e lorts, called Cranganore, was taken from the Por- 
uete by the Dutch, who retained quiet poſleſſion of it 
me time in theyear 1779, when it was conquered 
Hyder Aliy an garriloncd. When the war however 
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broke out in 1780, between Hyder and the Engliſ, . 
was obliged to evacuate his garriſons on the Malabar ca 
to employ his force in the Carnatic; and Holland ay 
France ſoon after uniting with him agamſt England, th 
Dutch availed themſelves of Hyder's troubles, to {ig 
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clandeſtinely the fort. Hyder was highly offended atth * 
liberty taken by his good ally, and complained loudly dus 

the tranſaction; but by the mediation of the French, ent a 
compromiſe took place between the parties, and the mx.Wrthe 
ter was ſettled. The forts of Cranganore and Acctt4W-;ven 
were however ſtill objects of Tippoo's ambition; and e ordin 
withſtanding his father had ceded the former by a nade: 
ment to the Dutch, hemarched a formidable force in ¶ Meceivi 
1789 towards Cranganore, with an avowed deſign of ort 8 
poſleſſing the Dutch, and aſſerting a claim of right, fam ven 
ed on the tranſactions juſt related. Unable to retain that 
forts, and apprehenlive for the fate of Cochin itſelſ Maving 
Dutch readily entered into a negociation with the his, he 
of Travancore for the purchaſe of them. Tippoo, M ttack, 
being informed of this circumſtance, offered a larger H ured.“ 
than the rajah; but as the latter was the ally ot Gf Mar, 
Britain, who was coniequently bound by treaty to Hill hoy 
him, that politic people plaiuly perceived, that by pla the ti 


them in his hands, they crected a moſt powerful baniei 


bicct i. 
8 «x J 
gainſt the encroachments of a turbulent and ambitio 
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neighbour. The imprudence of the rajah in entering Hg ſup; 
ſuch a purchaſe while the title was diſputed, drew Marc 
upon him the heavieſt cenſures from the government or this 
Madraſs ; and he was repeatedly cautioned by fir Ae hoſti 


bald Campbell and Mr. Holland his ſucceſſor, not to 


ries, & 
ceed in the negociation, Such however was the ad 


ing th 


and temerity of the rajah in making this acquiſition, Memiely. 
he not only concluded the purchaſe with the Dutch, Mah the 
even treated with the rajah ot Cochin, without the ply que 
of Tippoo, to whom the latter was an acknowledged long 
butary. The bargain was concluded in July ed the 
though it was not till the fourth of Auguſt th nt peri, 
rajah informed the Madrais government, througl WP ith al] 


reſident Mr, Powney, that he aw. on the point of 16 ly at 
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he purchaſe. It was not to be expected that Tippoo 
-ould remain an idle ſpectator of theſe tranſactions.— 
ac inſiſted on the claim which he retained over theſe forts, 
pn the ground of their being conquered by his father, and 
In conſequence of the ſubſequent compromile, he aſſert- 
d, and with ſome plauſibility, that in virtue of the feudal 
aus, no transfer of them could be made without his con- 
ent as ſovereign of Myſore; and he alſo alledged, as a 
urther cauſe of complaint againſt the rajah, that he had 
ven protection to a number of his rebel ſubjects. Ac- 
ordingly, on the twenty-ninth of December, Tippoo 
ade a direct attack upon the lines of Travancore; but 
eceiving a remonſtrance from the Britiſh government of 
ort St. George, he deſiſted from farther hoſtilities, and 
ven apologized for his recent conduct, by affirming, 
that the attack was occaſioned by the rajah's people 

aving firſt fired on his troops; that notwithſtandin 
his, he immediately ordered his troops to diſcontinue the 
ttack, and ſent back the people whom they had cap- 
wed.” From the twenty ninth of December to the firſt 
March 1790, Tippoo Sultan remained perfectly quiet, 
l however aſſerting his claims to the teudal ſovereignty 
t the forts, but at the ſame time offering to ſubmit the 
IÞjc&t in diſpute to the deciſion of any impartial arbitra- 
hon. The rajah, who appears all along confident of be- 
pg ſupported by the Britiſh arms, ventured on the firſt 
March to make an offenſive attack on Tippoo's lines, 
or this extraordinary ſtep, the rajah alledged in excule 
e hoſtile preparations of Tippoo in the erection of bat- 
ries, &c. &c. An engagement took place; and war 
ing thus commenced, the Britiſh government conceived 
temſelves bound to take an active part in favor of the 
yaa their ally. Though the juſtice of the war may he 
irly queſtioned, yet as the favorite object of the Engliſh 
d long been the humbling of Tippoo, it muſt be con- 
lled there was at leaſt much policy in ſelecting the pre- 
nt period for the accompliſhment of ſuch a pu poſe.— 
ith all the other native powers of India we were not 
ly at peace, but treaties of alliance exiſted between 

M Gicat 
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Great Britain and the two moſt powerful ſtates in thy 
quarter, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, both of whay 
declared themſelves in perfect readineſs to exert their u 
moſt force to cruſh the riſing power of Myſore. Une. 
tunately for Tippoo, while he was thus expoſed to th 
vengeance of a powerful confederacy, the diſtracted ſta 
of France cut off all hopes of aſſiſtance from his ona 
great and formidable ally. Such was the fituation of x 
fairs in the eaſt, previous to the meeting of parliamen, 
and ſuch were the facts which appeared of ſufficient in 
portance to induce the miniſtry of Great Britain to a 
volve the nation in the expences and calamities of wy, 

XIX. The new parliament allembled on the twenty, 
fifth of November 1790. in the ſpeech from the thran 


his majeſty ſignified © his ſatis faction that the different 
with Spain were brought to an am.cable termination," 
He obſerved, „ that ſince the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
toundation had been laid for a pacification between Ault 
and the Porte that a ſeparate peace had actually taka 
place between Ruſſia and Sweden; but that the wars 


tween Ruſſia and the Porte ſtill continued. The prind. 
ples on which J have hitherto a&ted,” ſaid his majehh 
« will make me always deſirous of employing the weigt 
and influence of this country in contributing to the reſto 
tion of general tranquillity, He obſerved with concernil 
war in India, occaſioned, he ſaid, “ by an unprovokd 
attack on an ally of the Britiſh nation; but which, tra 
the ſtate of cur forces in India, and the confidence whid 
the native powers had in the Britiſh name, there was! 
tavorable proſpect of bringing to a ſpeedy and ſuccelsi 
concluſion.“ 

XX. On the third of December the chancellor of ti 
exchequer preſented to the houſe, a copy of the come 
tion with Spain, the terms of which were ratificl | 
both houſes, but not unanimouſly ; for the documents 
lative to the negociat:on being partially with-held, M. 
Grey moved for the production ot ſuch papers as e 
tuincd the requiſitions made by miniſters to the cout 
Spain; declaring, ** that it was utterly impoſſible 4 
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ide upon the policy of the late meaſures without ſufficient 
ocuments, as the houle could not at preſent determine, 
yhether we might not have gained all the boaſted advan- 
ages of the convention at a much leſs expence than had 
been incurred; or, whether the late diſputes were owing 
o the reſtleſs ambition and unjuſt claims of Spain, or to 
he raſhneſs, preſumption, and ignorance of his majeſty's 
miniſters.” Mr. Fox, affirmed, “ that by this conven- 
jon our rights were greatly curtailed, We could, be- 
re this tranſaction, ſettle in any part of South or North 
Veſt America, not fertified againſt us by previous oc- 
upancy z we were now limited to ſettle in certain places 
ply, and under certain reſtrictions. Our right of fiſhing 
fore extended to the whole pacific ocean; it was now 
nfined to certain diſtances jrom the ſhore. The line 
demarkation Much was pretended to be drawn on this 
calion was, NY Fox remarked, **impracticable, ſince 
e moſt ſkilful nd Mator could never anſwer for an im- 
cit obedience to tMinjund᷑ ion, not to approach within 
irty miles of a coat which he had never ſcen before. 
he line of demarkation by land was equally liable to 
pute. It was to the north oi the Spaniſh ſettlements: 
"Wt: luppolſe we were to mect with one further to the north 
zn we expected, and a diſpute was to ariſe, whether it 
þs new or old; it would be tome difficulty to ſend out 
ilders to decide from the condition of the materials. 
treaty conceived in ſuch indeciſive terms reminded him, 
laid, of a lawyer's will dran up by himſelf, with a 
e in the margin of a particular clauſe: ** This will 
rd room for an excellent diſquiſition in the court of 
Incery,”” Thus it was evident that the treaty was a 
pty of conceſſions inſtead of acquiſitions; and we had 
en up what was of infinite value to Spain, and retained 


ond | 

- | could never be of much to ourſelves. 

ens. In the houſe of lords, the convention was repro- 

4. W d by the marquis of Lanſdowne, in a ſpeech replete 
K 


h diplomatic information. His lordſhip took an ex- 
we review of the politics of Europe from the peace of 
2. He ſaid, „ the baſis of our politics at that pe- 
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136 GEORGE II. A. D. 1790, 
riod was a permanent pacific ſyſtem for Europe. This 
principle we had purſued with reſpect to France, in c. 
tinguiſhing all falſe ideas of rivalſhip, in leaving nothing 
undefined, nothing to commiſſaries, nothing to foreign 
interference. With reſpect to vpn, the view was to 
give the moſt of what was conceded to the weakeſt power 
and this was done with the more propriety, as Americy 


poſſeſſions were no longer the ſame object with England x WF" '<: 
formerly. As to Holland, the deſign was to flipulatein — 
favor ot the general freedom and extenſion of trade, M 
to counteract the ſpirit of commercial monopoly wha” ot 
had long diſtinguiſhed that power. In purſuanceof ig. 
ſyſtem of politics, the commercial treaty with France , 
been concluded, as well as the convention with Spa 
reſpe&ing the Spaniſh American main in 1786. Attuf Vent 
period the king of Prufha died, and then commenced x r tl 
ole a 


entire new ſyſtem of Engliſh politics. France was agai 
held out as our natural enemy. Every court was t 
tremble at the name of Britain. Holland was obliged whey - 
force, and not upon principle, to return to our alliance, rdnand 
The Turks and Swedes were put in motion to mum oviſio 
the Ruſſians. Denmark was forbidden to interfere, ant i 
more work was found for the Emperor in the Belgie pr aking 
vinces. To crown the whole, the Britiſh triumph wa ; 
at laſt to terminate in Nootka Sound. A few advent o whic| 
rers and men of letters had fitted out ſhips with fi 

names ; and under Portugueſe colours and papers, pre Ota] exp 
pared to break through a ſyſtem regarding Spaniſh Ame thi 
rica, which had been ſanctioned by the policy ot Eury uland 
for more than two hundred years. In concluſion, d but 
arm in a manner the molt inſulting, and ſummon dpa diture 
in terms equally unprecedented. Such was the preis Jen lep: 
ſyſtem, but we had not even purſued that with con nciple! 


be 0 
4 » P 


tency and ability. We had neither ſecured France i uta 
Spain, nor any other power. By the convention, . be 
filhery was defined to our diſadvantage, being limite addit 
ten leagues from the ſliore. As to the right of tradig Pidering 
that was aſſerted even in the time of Elizabeth, by "ith 


treaty of 1670, and afterwards acknowledged in 1 rerary 
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But this proceeding at Nootka endangered the whole ad- 
rantages of our commercial treaty with Spain. We were 
oing the work of other nations, and North America in 
particular. He ſhould vote, his lordſhip ſaid, “ tor the 
devious queſtion : firſt, to ſhew the Spaniards the true 
emper of the nation, that we were not reſtleſs or inſo- 
nt, as our enemies repreſent us; ſecondly, to preterve 
ur reputaticn in Europe: and thirdly, to deter iuture 
inifters from a ſimilar proceeding.” 
XXII. Whatever truth there may be in the obſerva- 
jon of the marquis of Lan{downe, relative to other na- 
Ions enjoying the excluſive benefits of the late arma- 
dent, it is moſt certain that England was called upon to 
{ray its expence. This buſineſs was introduced on the 
ficenth of December, by Mr. Pitt, who after indulging 
a flow of introductory eloquence, at laſt ſtated the 
bole amount of the expences incurred by the armament 
be: For the navy - - - - . 1,565, ooo 
m)) 64, coo 


rdnance 151,000 
rovifions to the Eaſt and Welt Indies - - 41,000 


aking in the whole - - - - -- - 1,821,000 


o which was added the vote of credit expended 1,000,000 


— 


otal expence of the armament L. 2,821, 000 
om this, however, the miniſter ſaid that two hundred 
uland pounds might be deducted for naval ſtores on 
id ; but this he ſhould avoid, wiſhing to have every ex- 
diture occaſioned in any degree by the armament, 
ted ſeparately, and ſeparately provided for: upon this 
nciple he ſhould include the expence of the addition uf \ 
thoutand ſeamen, at | - 312,000 
t to be provided for - - - - - - - - - - 3,133,009 
Is addition of debt, Mr. Pitt ſaid, he hoped the houle, 
idering the great reſources of the country, would 
t with energy. He accordingly propoſed various 
perary taxes, which would diſcharge the incum!., 2168 
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in four years - with the aſſiſtance of five hundred thou 
pounds, which he had it in contemplation to take fr 


A, 
p lo 
nain 


the unclaimed dividends lying in the bank of England, 4 
the amount of which he eſtimated at fix hundred and ſ Mext 

thouſand pounds. This latter propoſition excited a jut ih del 
alarm in all the great chartered companies, and in the We ach 
commercial and mercantile world in general. It ee di 
urged, * that agrecably to the terms of the original WWilcuſ 
contract between the government and the public creditor that 
the directors of the bank are conſtituted truſtees tor ee ;; 
public. When the money is once paid into the bank, it WV arre 
ceaſes to be public money, and is inſtantly converted intoiffeing | 
private property, which muſt there remain a facred de-Wcachr 
polit till it is claimed by the private individuals to wh Gre 
it appertains. And even in caſe of the expiration of teMWimes 
charter of the bank of England, the directors ſtill remu ee of 
a corporation by law, for the expreſs purpoſe of extcu law 
ing their delegated truſt. What miſchiet may not relut$r{kine 
from the admiſſion of a power in government arbitrarinWalous 
to depart from the conditions of the contract a&tualyWpuntry 
made with the public? Under the term unclaimed u nſeque 
dends is indeed veiled a groſs fallacy. Excluſive of ent ha 
dividends of the laſt three years, which are not properifconded 
unclaimed but merely wnrecerved dividends, the bah eſtion, 
amounts ſcarcely to a fifth part of the ſum which the: 
miniſter propoſes to ſeize. If the recent and fluctu tie {peak 
balances of the bank are thus liable to ſeizures, the nWinion, 

niſter may one day order the money to be paid into ers 
bank, and the next he may without any violation WQvious, 

public faith command it to be repaid into the exchequiniſter x 
But in fact this is no other than a meaſure of injuſtice WEative, 

violence, calculated to compel the bank to relinquiſh tip the vie 
truſt when the original and expreſs purpoſes ot it are liamen 
dently unaccompliſhed.” This was a bold and dame of « 
attempt of the miniſter, but he ſoon found that it Hgland; 
one of thoſe meaſures to which the uſual complaiſan* UF proſec 
the houſe would not be extended, and therefore he the pe 
ſented, by way of compromile, to accept of a loan ot 1i'etore, t 
hundred thouſand pounds from the bank without inte oppin 


ly 
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> long as a floating balance to that amount ſhould re- 
nain in the hands of the caſhier, 
XXIII. A ſubject of conſiderable importance came 
ext under the cognizance of parliament. The queſtion 
debate was, in ſubſtance, whether a proſecution by im- 
eachment of the commons, does, or does not, abate b 
he diſſolut ion of parliament ? Mr. Burke introduced the 
cuſſion on the ſeventeenth of December, by moving, 
that the houſe do relolve itſelf into a committee, to 
ke into conſideration the ſtate of the impeachment of 
Narren Haſtings, eſq.“ This, after ſome oppolition, 
ing carried, he made a ſecond motion, „ that an im- 
rachment by this houſe in the name of the commons 
on Great Britain, againſt Warren Haſtings, eſq. for high 
imes and miſdemæxanors, is {till pending.“ The nega- 
mul e of this propoſition was ſupported by the entire corps 
lawyers in the houſe almoſt without an exception. Mr. 
eic rk ine, who had been long and juſtly diftinguiſhed as a 
ain lous friend to the conſtitution and liberties of his 
w untry, endeavoured on this occaſion to ſhew, that in 
dWnſequence of the diſſolution of parliament, the impeach- 
ent had abated; and in this opinion, he was warmly 5 
onded by all the crown lawyers. Upon this great 
glace ſtion, in the deciſion of which the honor, the dignity, 
h the authority of the houſe were ſo deeply involved, 
u tue ſpeaker with peculiar propriety roſe and delivered his 
he m inion. „ If,“ ſaid he, © the maxim laid down by the 
to Myers were admitted to be juſt, the conſequence was 
ion WW vious. The impeachment of a profligate or corrupt 
neque niſter miglit, by the inſidious intervention of the pre- 
ce M᷑ative, at any time be rendered nugatory and abortive. 
iin the he view of the conſtitution, and even by the forms of 
arce'iiament, the impeachment is preferred not by the 
dar ue of commons merely, but by all the commons of 
t it gland ; and the houle can be conſidered, in relation to 
ifance WF prolecution, as no more than the agents and attornies 
be cu the people at large. A ſecond houſe of commons 
an of retore, though certainly poſſeſſing a diſcretionary power 
time opping the proſecution, if upon due conſideration 
| they 


/ 
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they are uf opinion it does not reſt upon a juſt foundy, 
tion, are as certainly at fuil liberty to proceed in it, if ig 
their judgment conducive to the ſafety or intereſts of ty 
tate, In an impeachment of the nature of the preſent, 
it would !carccly be imagined that twenty two complex 
articles could by any mode of inveitigation be decade 
upon ti a fingle teflon, It then, agrecably to the geniu 
o the ancient conſtitution, parliaments themſelves wer 
to be made annual, the labor would be truly Syſiphean, a 
ſuch a trial never could arrive at a legal termination, 
Such were tne plain dictates of common lenſe; but in re 
ſarting to rules of law, and prececents of parliament, 
doubts and difficulties preſented themſelves. Upon thode 
remote and cblcure precedents, which occurred previous 
10 the civil wars of the laſt century, little ſtreſs was laid; 
but during the reign of Charles the ſecond, the queltian 
had come repeatedly under the formal and regular di. 
cuſſion of both houics, Thele precedents, and ſuch a 


had ſince cccurred, the ſpeaker had accurately examined; 


and in his rep-rt of them upon this occa ſion commented 
on each, witu great judgment and ability. In the ia 
mous caſe of lord Danby in 1679, the parhament was 
unqueltionably diffulved tor the purpoſe of ſcrecning tht 
miniker from ihe effects of the impeachment then adtu- 
ally pending againſt him. But the next parliament ut 
derſtood their privileges too well to make the flight. 
elt concetſion on this important conſtitutional pom, 
And in compliance with the claims of the commons 
the houlz of peers, March the ninetcenth, 1675-4 
RESOLV &D, © That the diſſalution of the laſt parle 
ment doth not alter the ſtate of the 1mpeachunclll 
brought up by the commons in that parliament, In 
contourmity to this deciſion, the trial of the ea] d 
Danby was continued in no leis than four ſucccive par 
laments, till in February 1683-4, no parliament bell 
then fitting, or likely to fit, his lord{hip was baizcd 9 
authority of the court of king's bench. On the nineteen 
of May 1635, the firit am only parliament of King Jae 
the.l.cond was cenvencd; and che queſtion 2214 , 
; mediateh 
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ediately before them, reſpecting the validity of the pro- 
eedings on the late impeachment, it was almoſt unani- 
nouſly determined, that the reſolution of March 1679 
be reverſed and annulled, ard lord Danby and the other 
ords were diſcharged from their recognizances. But it 
deing evidently the province of the peers in their judicial 
apacity jus dicere, and not jus dare, the reverſal of the 
eclaratory reſolution of 1679 was regarded by the com- 
nons as of no weight or authority whatever. In the ſe- 
ond parliament convened after the revolution, an order 
bas made by the lords, April 1690, to take into conſider- 
tion whether impeachments continue from parliament 
o parliament ; but the houſe adjourned the deciſion ot this 
ueſtion from time to time till the parliament was pro- 
ogued. And on their next meeting, October 1690, the 
arls of Peterborough and Saliſbury, impeached by the 
receding parliament, were diſcharged from their bail 
ut whether in virtue of the act of free and general par- 
on that had recently paſſed, or of the reſolution of May 
685, is not expreſied. In 1695, the earl of Danby, 
w duke of Leeds, was a ſecond time impeached, on 
rounds totally diſtin from the former: and this im- 
eachment, notwithſtanding the reverlal of 1685, con- 
nued pending under ſeveral ſucceſſive parliaments, 
ugh tor the molt part in an almoſt dormant flate, for 
o lets than fix years; till on the twenty fourth of June, 
701, the houſe of lords reſolved, © That articles having 


ad anſwered, and the commons zot projſecuting, the im- 
achment and articles ſhould be diſmiſſed. On the firſt 
t April 1701, the earls of Portland and Oxtord and the 
as Somers and Halifax were impeached : but the com- 
aßons refuſing to exhibit articles againſt them in the 
[ode preſcribed by the peers, theſe impeachments were 
oP the laſt day of the ſeſſion diſmiſſed. The next par- 
ament, which met December 1701, it is true, took no 
ps whatever to revive the impeachments ; not that they 
amitted the principle of abatement by diſſolution, but 
lat, being of a political complexion totally different from 
the 


een exhibited againſt the duke of Leeds, to which he 


the preceding partment, they, with a great majority d 
the people ot, England, corfidered the public condut. g 


ere 


iheic great whig lords not only as innocent, but in e on | 
higheit degree meritoriGus, In July 1715, the ear! of way 
Oxtord was impeached. In June 1716, the parlizment f g 
was prorogucd; and on their ſubſequent mecting, Fehm. #8 ' 
ary 1717, the carl petitioning that his impriſomna The 
might not be indefinite, a committee was appointed by 1 24 
the hou'e to ſearch for and report ſuch precedents as re. wha 
late to the continuance of impeachments lrom tellin to ra 
{fhon, and irom parliament to parliament : which report 0. : 
being read, it was moved to relclve, * Tnat the impeach. hh 
ment of the commons againſt the carl of Oxlord is & 2 
termined by the intervening prorogation.* This wa be 
negatived on the diviſion by $7 to 45 lords. But a pro. ridin 
telt enſued, Gone by ten lords, in which the general pie 1 
polition is aſſumed, that a diſſclution would determas 19 
the impeachment; and their lordſhips affirm, that a : 
is 16 ellcntia] difference in law between a proregation and 5 
diſſolution. If fo, che intcrence ſurely is, that the $ ole 
lords would have decided ſimilarly in caſe of diſſolution, Feb 
It deterves ſpecific notice, that lord chief juſtice Hut, Gr, 
that great authority on all points ol conſtitutional law, in may? 
the caſe of Peters and Benning, 13th of William tin > 6 
third, publicly delivered it 2s his opinion, notwithſtandig wy | 
the ex.ting reſolution of 1685, that impeachments be gu . I 
in one parliament might be proſecuted in another. Auen per 
this appears at all times the prevailing opinion Ct on! 

whigs. Upon a general review of thele facts ard FM 
cedents, the ſpeaker gave it as his deliberate and decile ks 
judgment, that the unpeachmnent was ſtill legaily pen Pons, 
ing, and that the relojution of 168 5, paſſed, as there waht. | . 
reaſon to believe, by the corrupt influence of the cou, "Inf 
and in defiance of a ſolemn prior deciſion of both houlch we la 
and which in no inſtance ſince the revolution had ber ndard f 
formally and ayowedly acted upon, was wholly my al pro 
and nugat ry. In this opinion Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fon, nplaine 
the moſt eminent parliamentary authorities on both ſuis oy 
concurred, Mr, burke in particular way poignanthy 19 the d 


Vale 
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ere on the lawyers. He faid, © he was concerne!t to 
find his expectations from the gentlemen of the law diſ- 
appointed. Not one ray of legal light had been thrown 
ppon the queſtion trom that quarter. The reason he de- 


ear him, that he did not feet bimſelf fo much at home. 
They were only ſojourners at that houle ; they only perch- 
d in their flight to a higher region. They excrcited 
hemſelves there in light ſk:rmiſhes with the rights of the 
ommons, with which in the other honie they meant to 
ury on a war. But the law of parliament knew of no 
uch monſtrous defect as that by which a ſtate criminal 
night free himſelf, by his own act, and at his own plea- 
ure, from the purluit of his country. On the committee 
viding, the numbers were, for the motion to ſearch 
r precedents, ayes 30, noes 143. Mr. Burke's ori- 
inal motion was then put and carried without a diviſion. 
1791. XXIV. This great queſtion, which involved 
e molt important right of the commons, being thus 
poſed of by the houſe, Mr. Burke on the fuurtcenth 
Febr nary brought torward a motion for the purpoſe 


2 
na 
hn 
; 2nd 
c v5 
tion, 


Aged,“ he faid, “ that a trial of three years was a hardſhip 
eon an individual, but it was upon an individual large! 
0 oW/aricd to bear the reſponſibility annexed to a high ſitu- 


x ion. Even this hardſhip might be lalutary, as it might 

2 A ach perſons in office not only to ſhun guilt, but ful. 
gion. The complaints on the length of the trial had,“ 
d pit obſerved, * chiefly proceeded from the gentlemen of the 
cc" WW”, who meatured by the ſtandard of the meaner tranſ- 
peu ons, in which they were converſant. The rabbit, 
eu eu breeds fix times a year, is unable to comprehend 
ak time of geſtation proper for the elephant. An action 
ate re clauſium Jugit, or de parc tratto, turniſhed no 
_— Ward tur a trial for breaking down the fences of ge- 
<Y al property, and deſolating whole provinces, He 
hy 7 nplained that the length of the trial had been increaſed 
= * Indian influence. Indian influence now extended 
nt & n the Needigs to Johnny Grott's houſe : it was to be 


tound 


u cted from the confeſſion of a learned gentlemin who ſat 


ſhortening the trial of Mr. Haſtings. * He acknow. 
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found in the houſe of commons itſelf. It might t 
well for the people of India, that they had ſo many a 
vocates in that houſe to plead their cauſe; but it wasy 
be doubted, whether gentlemen who made their fortung 
in India were proper repreſentatives of that people: thy 
were, in his opinion, the ANTICHRIST of reprelentatia, 
But the greatelt obſtruction of all proceeded from th 
body of the law. "Theſe learned gentlemen, who on eie 


occaſion call others to account, had a rooted enmity Man': 


impcachments, by which th-y might be called to accoux 
themſelves. In their evidence, in the forms of the tribund| 
and in every ſtep of their progreſs, the lawyers had 0 
deavoured to throw obſtacles and embarraſſments in the 
way. In the fixed and unalterable courſe of human 
fairs, it has pleaſed God to decree that injuſtice ſhould 
rapid, and juſtice flow; yet he was determined to th 


ined 


utmoſt of his power to remove every jult cauſe of caWiviſio: 
laint in the future proſecution of the impeachment eat a 
Fe therefore moved, that the managers be inſtrufted N ueſtio 
proceed to no other parts of the impeachment, except nd the 
ſuch as relate to contracts, penſions, and allowances iſhefſage 
which was carried with trivial oppoſition. | ut ver 
XXV. The reſolution of the commons of the tweni maind 
third of December, which decided that an impeachn XX 1 
did not abate by a diſſolution of parliament, was (trois yea, 
conteſted in the houſe of lords. On a meſſage frei tional 
commons, that they were ready to proceed in their cal fre. 
dence, their lordſhips appomted a committee to been 
into precedents, which occaſioned a ſuſpenſion of the bu arcely 
neſs till nearly the concluſion of the ſeſſion. At Eich a m 
the report being made, lord Porcheſter moved, May ented 
ſixteenth, . that their lordſhips now proceed in the t the [ 
This was oppoled by the lord chancellor, who wu mation 
mended the appointment of a ſecond committee to e-book 
for more precedents, and defended by lord Loui lors of 
rough, now a leading whig, in a very able ſpeech, ey hoy 
courſe of which he warned their Jordſhips “not ies of 
uncautiouſly with regard to the popular part pe is a 
conſtitution, Let them not deny that the people ion, an; 
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any thing, leſt they compelled them to think they were 
very thing. In commenting upon the precedents be- 
ore the houſe, he pointed out the fallacies of fir George 
effries and other court ſycophants, and reſted his argu- 
nent on the authority of the great conſtitutional lawyers 
Hale, Holt, and Foſter.” His lordſhip ſaid, * he had it 
n charge from the lord preſident, lord Camden, who was 
revented from perlonal attendance, to ſtate that noble- 
zan's opinion as perfectly co-incident with his own ; 
ind the ford preſident had alſo left with him an opinion 
ff the famous Selden, that the new parliament convened 
n conſequence of the duke of Buckingham's impeach- 
nent 1628, were authoriſed to have called upon their 
ordſhips for judgment againſt the duke. The abate- 
nent of the impeachment was on the other hand main- 
ined by lord Kenyon, lord Abingdon, &c. but on the 
viſion the motion of lord Porcheſter was carried by a 
reat and deciſive majority. Thus was this intereſting 
veſtion finally ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the public; 
d their lordſhips acquainted the houle of commons by 
eſſage, that they were now ready to proceed in the trial. 
zut very little progreis was made in it during the ſhort 
mainder of the ſeſſion. 
XXVI. The boundaries of religious toleration were 
is year extended. It is a truth not very flattering to 
tional liberality, that, notwithſtanding the boaſted ra- 
cal freedom of our conſtitution, no country in Europe 
as been more jealous of their chuch eitabliſhment. 
arcely have the Roman catholic ſtates themſelves loaded 
ith a more oppreſſive weight of civil penalties thoſe who 
ſented in religious opinion. As the Remilh church 
as the grand object of terror in the early ages of the rex 
mation, it was ſcarcely matter of ſurpriſe that our ſta- 
te · book ſhould contain rigorous edicts againſt the pro- 
lors of that obnoxious faith. It is only lurpriſing that 
y ſhould have been ſuffered to remain in force for cen- 
les of peace and tranquillity, when the power of the 
pe is annihilated even in countries proteſſing his re- 
ion, and when all the dangerous principles of the Ra- 
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verdict of guilty i and this was allo the caſe in felony 
and every other criminal indictment. Libels were the 
only except ion, the ſingle anomaly. He contended, that 
if the jury had no juriſdiction over libels, the counſel who 
>ddreſſed them on either fide, as to the criminality of the 
publication, were guilty of a groſs and inſolent ſarcaſm. 
Mr. Fox put this matter in a ſtrong point of view, b 

adyerting to the law of treaſon. It was admitted on all 
hands, that a writing might be an overt act of treaſon. 
n this caſe, if the court of king's bench were to ſay to 
he jury, © conſider only whether the criminal publiſhed 
he paper—do not conſider the nature of it—do not con- 
der whether it correſpond to the definition of treaſon or 


ns 
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uin ot would Engliſhmen endure that death ſhould be in- 
ade icted without a jury having had an opportunity of de- 
ten ivering their ſentiments whether the individual was or 
lab Nas not guilty of the crime with which he was charged? 
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Having ſhewn thet the law of libels was contrary to the 
driginal principles of law, Mr. Fox ſaid, that if the Com- 
ittee were clear as to this point, tbeir wiſeſt and moſt 
roper meaſure would be to enact a declaratory law re- 
petting it: but if they were of opinion that high autho- 
ities on the other ſide made the law doubttul, they might 
ettle the law for the future without any reference to 
hat it had been in times paſt. Mr. Pitt agreed with the 
rinciples ſtated by Mr. Fox, but inſtead of a committee 
df jultice, recommended the bringing in a bill “ to re- 
ove all doubts reſpecting the rights and functions of 
uries in criminal caſes.” The bill was accordingly in- 
roduced, and paſſed the commons, but on its tranſmiſſion 
o the houſe of lords, it was oppoſed on the ſecond read- 
g by the lord chancellor, on pretence of its being too 
pte in the ſeſſion to diſculs a meaſure of ſuch importance. 
The principle of the bill was ably defended by the law 
ris Camden and Loughborough, with whom lord Gren- 
le concurred ; but the bill was finally poſtponed. 
XXVIII. The evidence on the ſlave trade being at 
| gth cloſed, Mr. Wilberforce, on the eighteenth of 
pril 1791, brought forward his long expected motion of 
N 2 abolition, 
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abolition, which he introduced with a copious and tc. 
vincing diſplay of the arguments in favor of that meaſun 
The crimes and villanies to which this horrid traffic hat 
given riſe, were detailed with a minuteneſs which place 
not merely the perſons actually concerned, but human m. 
ture itlelt, in a light the molt degrading and deteſtabl, 
The mover, with all the eloquence of feeling and of truth, 
aflerted that the hiſtory of this commerce was written i 
characters of blood. Let us, ſaid he, turn our eys 
tor relief from this diſgraceful ſcene to ſome ord;azy 
wickedneſs. The ſteps taken by parliament in this buk 
neſs had by no means,” he ſaid, “ bettered the conditia 
of the wretched Africans, when on board our ſhips 
for, even in the year 1788, when the friends of hum. 
nity were agitating the ſubje& within thoſe walls, all th 
miſery, all the compulſion, all the deſpair, all the ink 
nity which on a former occaſion he had brought into they 
view, were actually going forward in the ſlave ſhips; and! 
appeared upon the evidence, that ſeveral of theſe wretch 
voluntarily threw themſelves into the ſea, and be. 
fore they expired, ſhewed frgns of exultation that ti 
had eſcaped, A. veſſel of a hundred and twenty tom 
commanded by captain Knox, carried two hundred ant 
ninety flaves, and forty-three other perſons : the ſlaw 
had not room to lie on their backs, and yet captain Kn 
had declared, they flept folerably comfortable!“ Anothe 
veſſel of a hundred and eight tons carried four hundrl 
and fifty ſlaves; and a third, of a hundred and fifty tor 
fix hundred. It was ſcarcely poſſible to conceive the {ul 
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ferings of thoſe unhappy beings thus crowded togetht 
and parched by the ſultry heat of a burning ſun: inde 
the whole formed a ſcene of wretchednels and depravit 
from the contemplation of which the mind turned wi 
diſguſt and horror. Mr. Wilberforce allo produced 
ſtances to ſhew that the ſlaves in the iſlands were not u 
der the protection of law. Colonial ſtatutes, heb 
& had indeed been paſſed, but they were a mere dead i 
ter; ſince, however ill treated, the ſlaves had not bi 
conſidered as having any right to redreſs. An inſtance 
* aſtoniſtig 
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ſtoniſning cruelty appeared in the teſtimony of Mr. Roſs, 
committed by a Jew ; but, though a matter of noto- 
jety, it does not ſeem to have entered into the contem- 
lation of any perſon to call him to a legal .account. 
Dome inſtances had indeed occurred wery lately, of con- 
ictions; one of which was, for a maſter having cut the 
outh of a child from ear to ear; when the verdict of the 
ry evinced, that the doctrine of calling maſters to ac- 
punt was entirely novel, as it only pronounced him 
guilty —ſubject to the opinion of the court, if immo- 
erate correction of a ſlave by his maſter be a crime 
dictable. The court determined in the afhrmative ; 
id for this inhuman act of cruelty, the monſter of a 
aſter was fined twenty-five ſhillings. With reſpect to 
ure character of the Africans, many creditable witneſſes, 
"& obſerved, had ſpoken highly of their ingenuity, trac- 
r vility, chearfulneſs, hoſpitality, and every quality that 
be inced them to be fitted for civilized lite. To luppoſe 
| em an inferior ſpecies, and the peculiar objects of the 
Wy ine vengeance, he termed a grols and impious blaſ- 
emy. Whatever might be the fate of his motion, he 
d endeavoured, he faid, © to diſcharge his duty, and 
was perfectly ſatisfied of one thing, that the public had 
eady aboliſhed the flavwe trade. He concluded with 
dving © tor a bill to prevent the farther importation of 
rican negroes into the Britiſh colonies; which after 
ong and animated debate, was negatived by a majority 
ſeventy-five voices. 
XXIX. To qualify in ſome meaſure the reje d ion of 
$ motion, a bill was introduced by Mr. Thornton and 
ed, for chartering a company to make an ettabliſh- 
rat Sierra Leona on the coaſt of Africa, for the pur-, 
u of cultivating Weſt Indian and other tropical pro- 
ed 11s by the uſe of free negroes. This experiment has 
uced ady been attended with very beneficial effects. It has, 
nipiring confidence in the Engliſh name, opened a 
e unrelerved intercourſewith the natives, and not on- 
promiles to repay the riſk and hazard of the benevolent 
3 tounders 
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founders of the colony, but alſo holds out a proſpet oi, 
being eventually of conſiderable national conſequence, c 

XXX. As the arbitrary and deſpotic government dir 
Canada had occaſioned numerous and well founded con, Wi 
plaints, Mr. Pitt, in purſuance of an intimation in th 
royal ſpeech, moved for leave to bring in a bill to rey 
certain parts of the act reipecting the government of (z 
nada paſſed in the fourteenth year of his majeſty'sreig 
and to enact farther proviſions for the better governmey 
thereof. By the propoſed bill, the province was divide 
into two diſtin governments, by the appellations of Ui 
per and Lower Canada. Councils nominated by the { 
vereign, and houſes of aſſembly choſen by the peopk 
were eſtabliſhed in each, The habeas corpus act waz 4 
ſerted as a fundamental law of their conſtitution : and 
a very important and admirable clauſe, the Britiſh parli 
ment were reſtrained from impoſing any taxes whaten 
but ſuch as might be neceſlary for the regulation of tra 
and commerce; and to guard againſt the abuſe of ti 


power, the produce of ſuch taxes was to be at the di 
poſal of the reſpective provincial legiſlatures. The g X 
outline of the bill was deſervedly approved; but, it f M 


juſtly objected to it, that ſome of the clauſes militay 


againſt its general principle, 

XXXI. On this ground it was oppoſed by Mr. M bicl 
with extraordinary ability. The great object of all dera. 
pular aſſemblies,” Mr. Fox ſaid, “ was, that the peo boc 
ſhould be fully and fairly repreſented ; but*when the ad be 
ſembly of one province was to conſiſt only of fixteen, ¶ be p 
the other of thirty perſons, they deluded the people nat 
mockery of repreſentation, They ſeemed to give is co 
a free conſtitution, while in fact they withheld it. Mulde 
he hoped it would never be ſaid, that the conſtitution nts © 


Canada was modeled after that of England. That i 
repreſentatives ſhould be elected for the term of ſeven ya 
he reprobated as equally inconſiſtent with freedom. 
in England, where the frequent return of elections 
attended with ſo much real inconvenience, the prop 


oi the ſeptennial bill was juſtly a ſubject of doubt: but 
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a country ſo differently circumftanced as Canada, there 
could be no plauſible objection to annual or at moſt trien- 
nial elect ions. Another ground of objection was, that 


the legiſlative councils were unlimited as to numbers by 


any other reſtriction than the pleaſure of the king; to 
whom a power was alſo referved of annexing to certain 
honorary and titular diſt inctions an hereditary right of 
ſitting in council. As to hereditary hanors, or hereditary 
powers, to ſay they were good or not, as a general pro- 


Woſition was difficult: but he ſaw nothing ſo good in them 
Ws to warrant their introduction into a country where they 


ere not known, He did not think it wiſe to deſtroy 
hem where they exiſted z but to create them where they 
lid not exiſt, he conſidered as exceedingly unwiſe. He 
ould not account for it, unleſs it was that Canada hav- 
ng been formerly a French colony, there might be an op- 
dortunity of reviving thoſe titles of honor, the extinc- 
jon of which ſome gentlemen ſo much deplored, and to 
vive in the weſt that ſpirit of chivalry which had fallen 
nto ſo much dilgrace in a neighbouring country.“ 
XXXII. Thele incidental expreſſions rouſed the fury 
f Mr. Burke, who on the re- commitment of the bill, 
lay the ſixth, roſe, as he ſaid, to ſpeak to its general 
rinciple. He enlarged upon the importance of the act 
hich they were now about to perform. The firſt con- 
derat ion was the competency of the houſe to ſuch an act. 
body of rights, commonly called the Rights of Man, 
ad been lately imported from a neighbouring kingdom. 
he principle of this new code was, that all men were 
nature free, and equal in reſpect of their rights. It 
is code therefore were admitted, the power of the houſe 
duld extend no farther than to call together the inhabi: 
nts of Canada to chooſe a conſtitution for themſelves, 
he practical effects of this ſyſtem might be ſeen in St. 
omingo and the other French iflands, They were 
buriſhing and happy till they heard of the Rights of 
jan. As ſoon as this ſyſtem arrived among them, Pan- 
pra's box, replete with every mortal evil, ſeemed to fly 
den; hell itſelf to yawn, and every demon of miſchief 
to 
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to overſpread the face of the country. Ought this & 
ample to induce us to ſend to our colonies a cargo of th 
Rights of Man? As ſoon would he ſend them a bale q 
infected cotton from Marſeilles. The ſtate of France vu 
indeed deplorable. They had got a king who was ever 
thing in name, and nothing in reality ; over whom M, þ 
Fayette, the chief jailor of Paris, mounted guard, az; 
ſtate priſoner ; and who being deſirous of a little treſh air 
obtained a day rule to go five miles from Paris, but vn 
ſtopped by one of his faithful grenadiers preſenting z 
bayonet to his breaſt. Here Mr. Burke was loudly ant 
univerſally called to order, and compelled at length to ſt 
down amidſt the general uproar. When the tumult hal 
ſubſided, Mr. Fox, with becoming firmneſs, defended his 
former ſentiments relative to the French revolution; and 
repeated “ that he thought it upon the whole one of the 
moſt glorious events in the hiſtory of mankind. In thiz 
aſſertion however he {poke of the revolution, not of tle 
conſtitution, which ſtill remained to be improved by a 
perience and accommodated to circumſtances. The Right 
of man, which his right honorable friend had ridicule 
as viſionary, were the baſis of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
Our ſtatute book recognized the original inherent right 
of the people as men, which no preſcription, could ſuper- 
ſede, no accident remove or obliterate. "Theſe had one 
been the principles of his right honorable friend, fun 
whom he had learned them. His right honourable rien 
had ſaid with equal energy and emphaſis. * that he kney 
not how to draw a bill of indictment againſt a whole pe- 
ple.” Having been taught by him that no revolt oi! 
nation was cauſed without provocation, he could not help 
rejoicing at the ſucceſs of a revolution reſting on tit 
ſame baſis with our own,—the immutable and unalu- 
nable Rights of Man.“ Mr. Burke role again, and in . 
hement terms inſiſted that he was perfectly in order; an 
the diſcuſſion of the Quebec bill was a proper opportuit 
ty to put the country on its guard again thoſe danger, 
ous dottrines which prevailed in France, and which h 


tound lo many advocates here, He obſerved, that a 
tHtered 
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{t, iffered on many occaſions from Mr. Fox, but there had 
led een no loſs of friendſhip between them. But there wag 
* pmething in the accurſed French conſtitution that en- 
* enomed every thing.” Mr. Fox, on hearing this, in- 
II. | rrupted him, ſaying te there was no loſs of friendſhip.” 
"a r. Burke replied ** there was, he knew the price of his 
has onduct; he had done his duty, and their friendſhip was 
+ an END.” Mr. Fox, on whom the attention of the 
ine : Puſe was now eagerly fixed, roſe to reply; but his feel- 
3 were too powerful for utterance. All the ideas ſo 
one cheriſhed of gratitude, eſteem, and affection, ruſhed 
u ben his generous and ſuſceptible mind; and involuntary 
164 urs were obſerved to ſteal down his cheek. A profound 
* d expreſſive ſilence pervaded the houſe. At length Mr. 
or, recovering himſelt, ſaid, ce that however events might 
in e altered the mind of his right honorable friend, tor 
of ch he muſt ſtill call him, he could not caſily conſent to 
dy a linquiſh and difſolve that intimate connection which had 
Rich Wi twenty-five years ſubſiſted between them. He hoped 
ical ii" Mr. Burke would think on paſt times, and what- 
dci, er expreſſions of his had cauſed the offence, that he 
* uld at leaſt believe ſuch was not his intention. The 
4 ſuper: ncefſions of Mr. Fox made no viſible impreflion on the 


od co ughty and unbending temper of Mr, Burke; and from 
4, oli” day a ſchiſm took place in the politics of the oppoſi- 
le menen party, which has been productive of very important 

bs knew nlequences. 
hole pet XXXIII. The only remaining tranſaction which fell 
volt of i” the notice of parliament this ſeſſion, was the buſi- 
not bey of our interference between the Porte and Ruſſia in 
_ er of the former power. The juſt grounds of the 
| unali are] can only be underſtood by adverting to the actual 
ind in e pation of affairs on the continent. Leopold, king of 
-der; ali 8“), had no ſooner aſſumed the Auſtrian ſceptre, 
pportull p area on terminating the war with Turkey 
e dang nder the powerful mediation of England and Pruſ- 
nich wif a convention was concluded Auguſt 1790, at Reich- 
nt he h . after a negotiation of ſome. months, protracted 
dite unavailing hope of retaining poſleſſion of the im- 
_ portant 
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ſtart and inſolent power, in contra- diſtinct ion to thoſe d 


arrogant language ſignified to the empreſs ot Ruſſia ti 


portant fortreſs of Belgrade, which, fifty years be «r, 
England had exerted her utmoſt influence to ſecure to 1, it 


houſe of Auſtria, But now, {ſwayed by Pruſſian couch 


and eagerly ſolicitous to advance the intereſts of that Up f 


Auſtria, the ancient and genuine ally of Britain, fe 
harſhly and peremptorily inſiſted on its reſtitution, in cons 
mon with all the other Auſtrian conqueſts, to the Ottomm 
Porte. In return, the Auſtrian Netherlands were guam 
teed to the houſe of Auſtria, and the poſſeſſion of the in 
perial crown eventually enſured to his Hungarian majehy 
The Flemings refuſing, notwithſtanding their diſtrelh 
condition, to return to the Auſtrian dominion, a gr 
military force was fent into the country in the autumnd 
1790, under the command of marſhal Bender, whid 
quickly effected their total reduction; and on the fire 
January 1791, a ſolemn te Deum was ſung at Bruſſchs 
celebration of that happy event, Sweden allo, dilappoin 
ed in her views and projects of ambition, thought p 
per to ſign a ſeparate peace with Ruſſia, Auguſt 179 
on the baſis of the former treaties of Abo and Nytad 
The courts of London and Berlin, elated with the faced 
of their mediation at Reichenbach, now in high a 


pleaſure, that peace ſhould be reſtored between the Ot 
man and Ruſhan empires, on the terms of a gene 
reſtitution of conqueſts. The emprels replied with eq 
haughtineſs, “ that ſhe would make peace and war wi 
whom ſhe pleaſed, without the intervention of any fore 


power.“ Not however chooſing too tar to provoke : 
reſentment ot theſe formidable and ſelf- created at bitratd de of 
ſhe ſecretly intimated her willingnets to conclude a pam: 
with Turkey, on the condition of retaining the cout ed to 
eaſtward to the Nieſter, as a reaſonable indemnification if mb 


the expences of the war. This was a waſte and 
tract of territory, valuable only for the ſecurity it af 
ed to her former acquiſitions, and for including w 
its limits the ſtrong and important fortrels of Ocza 
This being peremptorily refuſed, the conference“ 
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and the empreſs determined to ſupport her claims by 
be ſword. 
XXXIV. Mr. Pitt therefore, on the twenty- eighth 


f March, delivered a meſſage to the houſe of commons 


om his majeſty, importing, „ that the endeavours 
hich he had uſed in conjunction with his allies to effect 
pacification not having proved ſucceſsful, his majeſty 
dged it requiſite, in order to add weight to his repre- 
mntations, to make ſome further augmentation of his 
aval force.” This meſlage being taken into conſidera- 
on, Mr. Pitt enlarged much on the neceſſity of attend- 
ig to the | crore gre of the balance of power in Europe. 
The influence of the Turkiſh empire, he ſaid, was of 
eat effect in the general ſcale. Its preſent ſituation 
as luch as to afford juſt cauſe of e to other 
wers; and to PRUSSIA in particular it muſt be highly 
jurious, to ſuffer the Turkiſh empire to be diminiſhed 
torce and conſequence, He theretore moved an ad- 
els, aſſuring his majelty that his fazthful commons would 
ake good ſuch expences as may be found neceſſary. 
XXXV. The proſpect of a war with Ruſſia on theſe 


volous grounds, aſtoniſhed every thinking individual, 
armed the public, and was oppoſed in the houſe wigh the 


ole ſtrength and talents of oppoſition. Mr. Fox ſaid, 
the right honorable mover of the addreſs had enveloped 
elf in myſtery and importance, but explained no- 
ng. When the balance of power was mentioned as a 
ſon for arming, it ought to be ſhewn how it was en- 
gered. We had no quarrel with the empreſs of Ruſ- 
we had no alliance with Turkey. But by the ablurd 
de of intertering in the affairs of every ſovereign ſtate, 
involved ourſelves in continual expence, and were ex-\ 
ed to the perpetual hazard of war. It was to ſecond 
ambitious policy of Pruſlia, and not for any intereſts of 
own, that we were now called upon to arm. The 
arma, it was well known, had offered to give up all 
conqueſts but a barren diſtri, unprofitable and 
thlels, except for a ſingle place contained in it, which 
e was Oczakow, But would any one ſeriouſly pre- 
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tend that the balance of Europe depended on the uh 
circumſtance, whether Oczakow ſhould in future be 
to the empire of Ruſſia or of Turkey? That this wy 
even with miniſters themſelves a novel idea, was plain; 
for Oczakow had been taken in 1788, and in 1789 him 
jeſty had aſſured the parliament and the nation, that th 
ſituation of affairs was ſuch as promiſed us a continuang 
of peace. The queſtion was however carried in fan 


XXXVI. It has been ſaid, and with great truth, tu 
this deciſion of itſelf was ſufficient to demonſtrate te 


neceſſity of a parliamentary reform: for when the reps 1 
ſentatives voted for a Ruſſian war, they were ſo far ronin_ 
ſpeaking the ſentiments of the natiun, that the 2s 
every where execrated the meaſure. Senſible that tglln_ 
was the prevailing opinion of the country, Mr. Grey, got 
the tweltth of April, brought the buſineſs once more wlll 
fore the houſe, by moving a ſeries of reſolutions expe oF 
five of the impolicy, inexpediency, and folly of the mal ah 
ſure. On the part of the miniſtry nothing ſatistaftar 5 


was offered. The importance of Oczakow was magn 
fied to a moſt ridiculous excels. It was ſtyled the 
of Cnitantinople, whence it led to the acquiſition! 
Alexandria and the lower Egypt. The ſucceſs of tl 
miniſtry in former negotiations was triumphantly dw 


upon, and the confidence of the houſe challenged in tem 
unuſually ſtrong and pointed. Mr. Sheridan, with! 

caſtic keennels, aſked the miniſter “ on what baſis tal 7 
confidence was to reſt. Did he recollect the die 
proſpect to which we had been directed to turn our o_GS 
in this year? Did he recollect that this was the pron 
miſed millennium, that halcyon year in which ve 
been flattered, inſtead of freſh burthens, with a redudd 8 


of expence, and a clear ſurplus for the extinction of the! 
tional debt? The ſyſtem we had adopted in concert 
Pruſſia was,” he ſaid, © a ſyſtem of ambition, of yain g 
ry and intrigue, and it faſtened upon us a concern ot 

others the moſt pernicious- that of Englith interten 7 
With German politics. As to the doctrine of confid g 
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1 miniſters, he totally abjured it. The more conſtitu- 
zonal doctrine was that of ſuſpicion and watchfulneſs. 
e miniſter had indeed riſen wonderfully in his de- 
ands, He recollected the time when he had contented 
imſelf with afking only for a guarded and rational con- 
idence, He then advanced to the pitch of a firm and 
eady confidence; and it was at leaſt grown into a blind 
nd implicit confidence. And it appeared that the de- 
yree of confidence required, roſe in an exact ratio to the 
abſurdity of the meaſure to be adopted. On the divi- 
jon, the oppoſition appeared greatly increaſed, the num- 
ders being ayes 179 noes 259. 

XXXVII. To enter into a war in the face of ſuch a 
inority, and in defiance of the opinion of the public was 
In undertaking which the miniſter, with all his acknow- 
edged courage, did not chooſe to attempt; and therefore, 
ter all the buſtling, threatening, and dreadtul prepa- 
ation, the point in diſpute was ſuddenly and wiſely given 
Ip, and Oczikow remained in the poſſeſſion of Ruſſia. 
he ſeſſion of parliament terminated June the tenth, 1791, 
is majeſty expreſſed his perfect ſatisfaction at the zeal 
vith which the two houſes had applied themſelves to the 
onſideration of the different objects which he had recom- 
ended to their attention. | 
XXXVIII. Scon after the riſing of parliament the 
ation was diſgraced by a wanton and unprovoked ſeries 
df tumults and outrages, which, for the ſpace of four days, 
pread terror and alarm through the populous town of 
brmingham and the adjacent country, It has been al- 
eady {cen that a difference of ſentiment on the charac- 
xr of the French revolution gave rife to a heated and vio- 
nt diſcuſſion in parliament, — ill according with the dig- 
ty of a legiſlitive aſſembly. But this cauſe of diſcord 
as not contined to the higher orders of ſociety: it alſo 
ſervaded the inferior claſſes; and conſiderable pains were 
ken by miniſterial journaliſts to inflame the paſſions of the 
Ppwace againſt the aſſerters of Gallic liberty. On the 
ther band, the whig party and the friends of freedom 
Þ Great Britain rejoiczd in the cinancipation of a neigh- 
O bouring 


158 GEORGE 111, A. D. 1791, 
bouring nation, and flattered themſelves that they faw i 
the tuccels of the French revolution, not only the and. 
hilation of deſpotiſm in that country, but the commence. 
ment of a new ly{tem of politics in Europe, the baſis q 
which was peace, happineſs, and mutual concord. 

XXXIX. In mott of the larger towns of Great By, 
tain, allociations were formed tor the celebration of tle 
French revolution on the fourteenth of July: but th; 
oppoſite party were not indifferent ſpectators of thick 
proceedings: the moſt icandalous and inflammatory in. 


ſinuations were conveyed in newipapers and pamphlet, 


ſtigmatizing the friends of freedom as determined repub. 
licans, and repreſenting the act of joining in a conviria 
meeting on the odious tourteenth of July, as an attempt 
to overturn the Britith conſtitution in church and ſtite, 
Notwithſtanding the pains which had been taken to de. 
preciate thole aſlociations, the meeting in London coul. 
ed of not leis than fifteen hundred reſpectable gentlemay, 
many of them literary characters of high reputation. Az 
however, the populace collected in great numbers round 
the Crown and Anchor tavern, where the meeting was 


held, to prevent the conſequences to be dreaded troma 
mob whole minds were inlidioufly prepared tor tum 
the company very prudently diſperied at an early hour; 
and the day paſſed away in the metropolis without any 
other ſymptom ot riotous commotion. : 

XL. At Birmingham there were other cauſes of il 


cord than the French revolution. According to Di 
Prieftley's ſtatement, a violent animolity had ſubjited 
tor years between the high church party, and the dite 
ters of that place; the cauſe of which the doctor candis 
ly attributes to the circumſtance of the latter being pa 
ſeſſed of all the principal civil power, and con{tantly 1 
minating to the civil othces. The religious controvellts 
which took place between Dr. Pricſtley and ſome 0! ti 
clergy of Birmingham, grcatly contributed to increale thi 
animoſity; and even on the application tor the repeal d 
the teſt act, ſome ſerious diſturbances were apprehend 
In ſuch circumſtances, it is not ſurpriſing that the 191% 
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A. D. 1791. GEORGE III. 1 5 
rant part ot the inhabitants ſhould confound the caule of 
the French revolution with that of the diſſenters, eſpecially 
ſince the majority of that perſuaſion have from the revo- 
jution 1688 been firmly attached to the whig ſyſtem, and 
fince Dr. Prieſtley himſelf was well known to be a decid- 
ed and powerful advocate for univerſal liberty, civil and 
religious. | 

XLI. A few days previous to the meeting in com- 
memoration of the French revolution at Birmingham, fix 
opies of the moſt inflammatory and ſeditious hand bill, 
wopoſing the French revolution as a model to the En- 
liſh, and exciting them to rebellion, were left in a pub- 
ic houſe by ſome perſon unknown. As the contents of 
8 his hand bill found a quick and general circulation, the 
„ ccaſioned a ferment in the town. The magiſtrates of- 
| 2 erded a reward of one hundred guineas for diſcovering 
e author, printer, or publiſher of the obnoxious paper; 


mp. 


* nd the friends of the meet ing intended forthe fourtecnth, 
: ; publiſhed at the fame time an advertiſement explicitly 
mA enying the ſentiments and doctrines of the ſeditious hand 
*. ill, and diſavowing all connexion with its author or pub- 
Oln 7 
* Her, 

*. XLII. The views and intentions of the meeting hav- 
out; 


g however, been grofily miſrepreſented, and the gen- 
emen concerned ſuſpecting the ſeditious hand- bill to be 
n artifice projected by their adverſaries, thought it moſt 
Ivifeable to relinquiſh the ſcheme; and accordingly no- 
Ice was given to that effect: but, at the preſſing inſtance 
| ſeveral” perſons diffatisfied with this determination, 
e intention was revived, and the company met at the 
pointed time to the number of between eighty and 
ncty, The ingenious Mr. Keir, well known tor his 
feat attaimnents in chymiſtry and other branches of 
Woſophy, and a member of the eſtabliſhed church, was 
aced in the chair. The gentlemen had ſcarcely met 
ore the houſe was ſurrounded by a tumultuous crowd, 
ho teſtified their difapprobation by hiſſes and groans, 
by the ſhout of CHURCH AND KING, which became 
watch word on this occaſion. At five o'clock the 
O 2 company 
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company diſperſed, and ſoon afterwards the windows i Fa 
the front of the hotel were demoliſhed, and the hou; He 
otherwiſe injured z and notwithſtanding the appearang * 
of the magiſtrates, the mob forcibly entered and tearcl Ho: 
the houſe in queſt of the gueſts, but tortunately on. 
none of them remaining, Four 
XLIII. Dr. Prieſtley did not attend the feſtival, ly bod 
dined at home at Fairhill with a friend from London o 
After ſupper, they were alarmed with the intelligenc, WW 
that the mob were afſlembled at the new diflenting met Win. 
ing-houſe belonging to the doctor. The rioters foon (4h. | 
the meeting on fire, and never left it till nothing remane emp 
that could be coniumed, They attacked afterwards able 
old meeting-houſe, but finding trom its ſituation it woul r the 
be dangerous to the neighbourhood to let it on fire, thy XI 
adopted another plan, and took out rhe pulpit, pen, ayle 
&c. and burnt the whole in an adjoining burying ground 7 he £ 
About half paſt nine o'clock at night, Mr. Ry land, rie 
of Dr. Prieſtley's congregation, came with a chaile very 
Fairhill, and intormed the family they muſt loſe no tr. T 
in effecting their eſcape. With nothing more thin che f 
clothes which they had on, the doctor and his family the 
into the chaiſe, and proceeded a mile further to Moinea: 
Ruſſel's; but here they were informed, that the nal No h 
had nearly deſtroyed Dr. Prieftley's houſe, and wou ich hi; 
immediately proceed to that in which they then wagQaylor 
They therefore got into the chaiſe a ſecond time, al y) the 
drove to Mr. Hawkes's, half a mile further from ming 
town. From this ſtation they could diſtinctly hear e pers w 
ſhout of the mob, and the blows of the in{truna wome 
which were employed to break down the doors. ul con 
whole of the doctor's library, his valuable philoophit being 
apparatus, his manuſcripts and papers, were entirely Wntton's 
completely deltroyed. : 1 
XLIV, The day broke on the ſucceeding mam XL VI. 
only to diſcover the ruins which this infatuated multituWck on 
had made, and to enable them to continue their ey wer 
dations. The next object of their vengeance was cond a 
 1.0Ule . 


Ryland the friend of Dr. P rieſtly juit nn, mi 
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elegant manſion at Eaſy hill they quickly demoliſhed. — - 
Here, as they found a profuſion of liquor, a ſhocking 
ſcene of intoxication enſued, and ſeveral of the wretched 
rioters periſhed in the cellars by ſuffocation, or by the 
falling in of the roof. Six, terribly bruiſed, were dug 
tout of the ruins, aud carried to the hoſpital ; ten dead 
bodies were found ; and one man remained for three days 
in one of the vaults, and then worked his way out with 


nt 


on, 

but little injury. It was in vain that the magiſtrates 
ct ore in an additional number of conſtahles; the mob 
n ad by this time collected ſuch ſtrength, as baffled all at- 
nl cm pts of the civil power to diſperſe them, and the con- 
süß les, after ſupporting a ſevere conflict in which many 
oul pt them were wounded, were compelled to retire. 

to LV. Bordeſley-hall, the country reſidence of John 
ve WET aylor, eſq. an eminent banker, was ſoon after aſſailed. 
ound 7 he greater part of the furniture was plundered and 
|, ooEsrcied away, and the houſe and out- offices ſet on fire. 
wie very effort was made by captain Cu ver, a friend of 
ot r. Taylor's, to ſave the building, but in vain. Some 


im eiche plate and valuables were however ranſomed; but 


ly co" the captains offering them his purie with a hundred 
o M uineas ts ſave the houſe, they exclaimed with one voice, 


E md | 


woul 


No bribery !”” and it was with difficulty he eſcaped 
ith his lite. Several farm-houſes alſo belonging to Mr. 
| ware aylor were burnt. On the ſame evening (being Fri- 
e, Mey) the houſe of Mr. Hutton the ingenious hiſtorian of 
on W.rmingham, was completely tripped. His books and 
ar eg pers were all deſtroyed. Fire was ſeveral times brought 
run” women, but ſome of the mob, apprehenſive of a ge- 
; i conflagration in the town, had the virtue to prevent 


ohe being applied. From this place they proceeded to Mr. 
c "tton's country- houſe at Waſhwood- heath, which they 


eſently reduced to aſhes. 

XLVI. On the Saturday morning they made another 
ack on Mr. Humphrey's elegant houſe at Spirk-brook, 
hey were at firit repulſed, and one man was killed. In 
ſecond attack they were more ſucceſsful, and ſtripped 
ſouſe of the whole of its furniture. Mr, Ruilel's 
| O 3 houſe 
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þ . A 
houſe at Showell-green was entirely confumed. M. W, 
Harwood's, and that of Mr. Hobſon a diſſenting nini the 
ter, ſhared the ſame fate. The building of Molely-hil, day 


the refidence of lady dowager Carhamptcn, but the 2 ord; 
perty of Mr. Taylor, was completely demcliſhed, Ns. d: 
tice was given to lady Carhampton on the preceding dy 
to remove her effects, as no part of their yengeance w; mob 
directed againſt her, with which notice fhe prudenly Wi ance 
complied. The houſe of Mr. Hawkes of Meileywake Wi who 
green was on the ſame day ſtripped entirely of tie WF lead: 
furniture. ſing 

XLVII. The following morning the rioters proceaa e what 
to Kingtwood, ſeven miles diſtant. In their way ti The 
committed numerous outrages, extorting money and Gdeſiſt 
quor wherever they came. At Kingiwood they bunt men, 
the diſſenting meeting-houle, and the houſe of the mini them 
ter, and a little after the houſe, &c. of Mr. Cox iam unfor 
at Woodſtock. In ſhort, they were now ſo highly fluff the at 
with ſuccels, that they threatened the entire extirpatio guilty 
of the diſſenters from that part of the country. Tui Thus 
authority and power were not, however, deſtined to nor th 
of long duration. The town of Birmingham was chat t. 
lieved from their depredations on the Sunday evening, in any 
the arrival of three troops of the fifteenth of light dragoorMequal]: 


— * 
The town was now illuminated, and all was acclamatioMot ſpec 


and joy, On the following morning they were reinfucMteenth 
by three troops of the eleventh regiment of dragcouſto exp 
under colonel de Lancey. During this time the ma formed 
was parading about the country, but its movements wi honor 
now too rapid and uncertain to effect any formidable events 
predation, On Tueſday ſome reports were reccivei if tive lef 


parties of rioters being {een near Hagley, Hales O evils re 


&c. and towards evening intelligence arrived of tirance. 


attacking Mr. Male's houſe at Belle-vue. A pit; Winculcal 
light dragoons was immediately diſpatched in purut WWGttuſicy 
them; but their numbers having been greatly dimm that put 
by deſertion and other cauſes, the rioters were overpſuppine 
ered by the country people before the arrival of the! 
digrs, and ten of them confined at Hales oy 1 

y CNET 
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Wedneiday was employed by the light horſe in ſcouring 
the country ten miles round Birmingham, and on Thurſ- 
day the mob was thoroughly diſperſed, and peace and 
order completely re-eſtabliſhed. | 
XLVIII. In the courſe of theſe dreadful tranſactions, 
it was particularly obſerved that there was among the 
mob certain perſons conſpicuous equally for their appear- 
ance and activity (and by no means of the loweſt claſs) 
who directed the rioters, and were ſometimes termed their 
leaders. Theſe villains were ſaid not to be known to a 
fingle perſon at Birmingham or its neighbourhood, and, 
what is remarkable, have never yet been diſcovered, 
The proper Birmingham mob were often perſuaded to 
deſiſt from their attempts, till they were joined by theſe 
men, who both inſtigated them to proceed, and direfted 
them in the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual manner. Of the 
unfortunate and infatuated prifoners, who were taken in 
the act of rioting, ſeventeen were tried, and five found 
guilty 3 one of whom was reprieved, and four executed. 
Thus terminated thote diſgraceful ſcenes, which diſho- 
hor the national hiſtory. Poſterity will ſcarcely credit, 
that the infant liberty of France could excice abhorrence 
in any order of Engliſhmen. To them it will appear 
equally attoniſhing that difference of opinion on points 
of ſpeculative theology, could, at the cloſe of the eigh- 
teenth century, generate a CHURCH AND KING MOB, 
to expel by Gothic fury from his native land—a man 
formed to enlarge the circle of human knowledge, an 
honor to his country, and an ornament of his age. Theſe 
events will however turniſh diſtant times with an inſtruc- 
tive leflon, They will learn from them to eftimate the 
evils reſulting from ignorance, ſuperſtition, and intole- 
rance, Such inſtances of error and depravity, at once 
inculcate and exemplity the important truth—tha: the 
Gttuſion of Knowledge is the propagation of virtue, and 
ninilWMthat public virtue is the only ſolid baſis of national peace, 
vero i uppinets, and glory. | CHAP. : 
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duced by the Miniftry—rejetted. XIII Mr. Roſe's Trial W,.co; 
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1 XXI. Royal Proclamutiun againſs ſedutous Writings ou laſt 


XXII. Addreſs of Thanuts to the King, by bath Houſci 
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ted. Terme. XXXI. The Sultan's tao Sons ar- 
ive at the Britiſh Camp as Heſtage.— Definitive Treaty 

Vid. XXXII. Reflectious. 

1792. I. 1 latter months of the year 1791 paſſed 
over in gloomy ſilence. The parliament 
was not convened till the thirty. firſt of January 1792. 
he king announced in his ſpeech . the marriage of his 
on the duke of York with the princeſs Frederica, daugh- 
er of his good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia. He 
nformed the two houſes that a treaty had been conclud- 
d, under his mediation and that of his allies, between 
he emperor and the Ottoman Porte, and that in conſe- 
«- Whuence of their intervention, preliminaries had been 
creed upon between the latter of thoſe powers and Ruſſia. 
bil e lamented that he was not enabled to inform them of 
** he termination of the Indian war, but hoped from the 
u WWhucceſs which had already attended the bravery of the 
Ji oops under lord Cornwallis, that it would toon be 
01- Wrought to an honorable concluſion. The general ſtate 
d We affairs in Europe promiſed a continuance ot peace, and 
V. .o induced to hope for an immediate reduction of the 
Wo val and military eſtabliſhments.*” The addreſs of thanks 
oed by Mr. Charles Yorke, and ſeconded by fir James 
2%. ſurray, excited ſome ſevere animadverſions from Mr. 
7) 9 Wox, who, in alluſion to the ceſſion of Oczakow to Ruſ- 
%%, obſerved, © that it required no moderate ſhare ot al- 
W rance for miniſters to ſay to gentlemen who had ſup- 
W Whorted their meaſures as wiſe and neceſſary, That which 
os laſt ſeſſion contended for as of the utmoſt importance, 


1 


Au e have now abandoned as of none. Will you have the 
XIV, vodneſs to move an addreſs approving what we have 
" 1 one?“ Mr. Fox thought it extraordinary that, in men- 
t . 


oning the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace and order, no 
otice was taken of the violent interruption of drder 
mich had occurred in the courſe of the ſummer. At the 
bole of the eighteenth century we had ſeen the revival of 
e ſpirit and practice of the darkeſt ages. It would 
re been well if his majeſty had ſpoken of thoſe riots 
I the terms they merited. They were not riots for _ 
they 
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they were not riots in the cauſe of liberty, which, . disc 
ever highly to be reprobated, had yet tome excule in th:ir Maddi 
principle; they were riots of men neither aggrieved ng Crue 
complaining—of men who had ſet on foot an indi. "ov 
criminategperſecution of an entire deſcription of their fel. o hi. 
low-citizens, including perſons as eminent tor their abi. Witour, 
lity as blameleſs in their conduct, and as faithful in their Meents 
allegiance as this or any country could boaſt.” andp 


II. Mr. Pitt deprecated with warmth the invidicu Madit 
revival of a ſubject ſo unpleaſant and unprofitable, rod. 
wiſhed rather to call the attention of the houſe to the Hreaſi 
flouriſhing condition of the commerce and finances of the Wxpor 
nation, of which in a ſhort time he propoſed ſubmitting nd o 
to the houſe a correct ſtatement. Accordingly, ina te Wſpropo! 
days after, the miniſter brought this ſubje&t regularly {Wſcccle 
forward; and in the courſe of a moſt eloquent and an. be n: 
mated ſpeech, delineated a picture of national proſyeriy each 
more flattering than even the moſt glowing imagination oo di 
had ventured to ſuggeſt. ** The amount of the perma- reſent 
nent revenue, with the land and malt duties annexed, cr tain 
trom January 1791 to January 1792, he eſtimated om t! 


ſixteen million, ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand pound ect 
being three hundred thouſand pounds more than the agWp'ter f 
gregate of the preceding year. Thez permanent expenWuittul 


uded 
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diture, including the intereſt of the debt, the annual mi 
lion applied towards its extinction, the civil Jilt, and the 
military and naval eftabliſhments, he calculated at filten 
million, eight hundred and ten thouland pounds, leaving 


a clear ſurplus of more than nine hundred t houſand pounds a day 
In this ſtate of things he thought himſelf authorized per: 
propole a repeal of a part of the more burthenſome t2x Wt an 
to the amount of about two hundred thouſand pounds e dcjec 
annum; and at the ſame time apply the tum of four hu the 
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dation 
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dred thouſand pounds, to the reduction of the nation 
debt, in aid of the annual million appropriated by pala 
ment. This wculd ſtill fall far ſhort of the national 20, 
lity, and there was good ground to believe that we tal 
not reached by many degrees the ſummit of our pros 
When the debentures to the American loyaliſts ſhould 
diſchargc 
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diſcharged, which would happen in about four years, an 
addition of near three hundred thouſand pounds would ac- 
crue to the revenue. In conſequence of the general im- 
wovement of credit, the three per cents would toon rife 
jo high as to enable parliament to effect a reduction of tlie 
our, and, as ſoon as by law redeemable, of the five per 
cents, which would add the ſum of ſeven hundred thou- 
andpounds, or little leſs, to the ſinking fund. The indefinite 
additions which might be expected from the increaſing 
roduce of the exiſting taxes, the reſult of our rapidly in- 
ceaſing commerce, mult mock all calculation. Our 
xports had riſen one third in value fince the year 1783, 
and our internal trade had increaſed in at leaſt an equal 
ten Proportion. Thus ſhall we be enabled to make a ſwiftly 
larh ccelerated progreſs in the eſſential work of liquidating 
| an; he national debt, and in a very ſhort ſpace of time to 
ery Mach a point which perhaps not long ſince was thought 
atio diſtant for calculation. On the continuance of our 
em- reſent proſperity it is indeed impothble to count with 
dene ertainty; but wngueftionably there never was a time when, 


ous 
and 
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ted om the ſituation of Europe, we might more reaſonably 
ound pect a durable peace than at the preſent moment.“ 
he g. ter {porting his fancy, in developing the hidden and 


uitful ſprings of returning proſperity, the minifier con- 
uded with the following memorable words: “ From 
e reſult of the whole I truſt I am entitled to inter, that 
e ſcene which we are now contemplating 1s not the 
anſient effect of accident, not the ſhort-lived proſperity 
a day, but the genuine and natural reſult of regular 
Id permanent cauſes. The ſeaſon of our ſevere trial 
at an end; and we are at length relieved, not only from 
e dejection and gloom which a few years fince hung 
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ar x er the country, but from the doubt and uncertainty 

nation ich, even tor a conſiderable time after our prolpeet had 

pete to br:ghten, ſtill mingled with the hopes and ex- 

nal e lations of the public. We may yet indeed be ſubject 

we l thole fluctuations which often happen in the affairs of 
rose rat nation, and which it is impoſſible to calculate or 

hculd Wc i<< 3 but as far as there can be reliance on human ſpe- 


harged culations, 
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culations, we have the beſt ground from the experienced 
the paſt to look with ſatis faction to the preſent, and wit 
confidence to the future. Nunc demum redit animut oy 
non ſpem modo ac votum ſecuritas publica, ſed ius ai 
fiduciam et robur aſſumpſerit. Such were the brill 
hopes which in this moment of miniſterial exultationth 
people were taught to indulge, and with ſuch dazzling 
— deceptive ſplendor roſe the morn of a year deltine 
to ſet in darknets, calamity and blood. 

III. The next buſineſs of conſequence that occuyie 
the attention of parliament was the armament agu 
Ruſſia. 
on the table, Mr. Grey noticed ſeveral material aul 
ſions, and an entire chaſm in the correſpondence troy 
Od ober the thirty firſt 1790, to May the twenty fi 
1791, and moved “ that the papers thus withbeld 
laid before the houſe.“ Mr. Pitt affirmed that the pg 
pers called for by Mr. Grey were highly improper tolf 
produced. He did not think it conſiſtent with good q 


licy, to diſcloſe circumſtances which might endangertl 


ſituation of our public alliances, and again urged them 
ceſſity of confidence in the executive government, M 
Fox indignantly replied, “ that the confidence oft 
nation was placed in their repretentatives, and if id 
to whom they had given their confidence ſhould tra 
fer that confidence to the miniſter, they were era 
not repreſented. As to this pretended neceſſity of ei 
fidence, there need be nothing ſecret where there was 
thing wrong; yet pending the negotiation with Ru 
they were kept in the dark, and, by a climax in cal 
dence, when the negotiation was terminated, they 
ſtill denied information.** In the courſe of the ded 
it was forcibly obſerved, in alluſion to the projected“ 
with Ruſſia, * that it would require more eloquence 
than, that which had lately been employed in celcrial 
the proſperity of this country, to juſtify a meature 
put its proſperity ſo much to the hazard.“ Thfh 
tion of Mr. Grey was negatived by a great maoritf: 
IV. On the twenty ſeventh of February the bu 


The papers relative to this buſineis being kilf 
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o the armament was revived in the commons, and on 
he papers actually produced and the facts publicly aſ- 
ertained, Mr. Whitbread moved a reſolution of cenſure 
n the miniſters, importing ** that Oczakow was not an 
bje& of ſuſficient importance to juſtify the armed inter- 
erence of this country.” Mr. Whitbread ſaid, “it was 


nt affecting Oczakow could in any way affect the po- 


orted nothing thither, we imported nothing from it: 
une oſtenſible cauſe of the diſpute could not therefore be 
e real cauſe. There was ground to believe the exiſtence 
a ſecret negotiation, by which Prufha flattered her- 


froalffi$!f with the hope of obtaining Dantzic and Thorn as a 
E mpenſation for permitting the empreſs of Ruſſia to re- 
i pollcſſion of Oczakow. It appeared that the empreſs 
he pi ad ſo early as December 1789 requeſted the interfer- 


ce of Great Britain to effect a peace upon the terms of 
tending her frontier to the Nieſter, and erecting the 
ver tl ovinces of Moldavia, Beſtarabia, and Wallachia into 
chene independent principality, under a chriſtian prince, 

beſe terms were refuſed by the court of London, and 
ne <mpreſs was told that no attention would be paid to 
u terms not reſting upon the baſis of a fatus quo. At 
3 oth, after bluſtering, threatening), and arming, came 
ri humiliating memorial of the twenty-ninth ef June 

, which at once conceded all that we had negotiated, 


10 


od pt 


of cal , 
wall reatened, and armed to obtain.” The motion was 
\ R ly ſupported by Mr. Grey, who remarked, that “' ſince 
n co affair of Holland the miniſter had become intoxicated 


th power, and fancied he could parcel out kingdoms 
provinces at his pleaſure. He ſeemed as much de- 
ated with this idea as Don Quixote with bouks of chi- 
ly, and amuſed himſelf with curvetting in this court, 
ncing in that, menacing here, vaunting there—in a 
rd, out-heroding Herod.” Nr. Grey ſaid, „that 
tad of that bold, candid, and manly condu& which 
character demanded, our cabinet affected a ſpecies 
vw intrigue and petty policy, which formerly the En- 
| F gliſh 
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moſt ſelf-evident of all propoſitions, that no arrange- 


tical or commercial intereſts of Great Britain. We ex- 
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gliſh had reprobated and diſdained : and after all,” jy 
added, it mult be confeſſed, that with all their refourcy 
in this buſineſs, both great Britain and Pruſſia had be 
humbled. As a further proof of the contemptible a 
odious light in which the Britiſh miniſtry were held, ea 


i 

( 
by our allies the Turks, thoſe allies whom we had pn. 

miſed to ſupport and afterwards betrayed, Mr. C hy 
quoted the grand vizier's anſwer to fir Robert Ainflie, ar ſt 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, which contained the ſer. nns. 
eſt ſtrictures on the conduct and character of our goyen-iſhea, 
ment ever conveyed through a diplomatic channel.“ M. ip 
Fox avi. 
* Mr. Grey read this very curious paper as part of 2 
his ſpeech, and declared that he believed it to be ay. * 
thentic. * The grand ſignior wars for himſelf, and n 
for himſelf makes peace---he can truſt his own flates 3 
ſervants, and ſubjets---he knows their faith, has er. file 
erienced their virtue, and can rely upon their fide. * 
liry : a virtue long ſince baniſhed your corner of Eu. . 
rope. If all other chriſtians tell truth, no relianceis 3 
to be had on England---ſhe buys and ſells all man. "key 
kind. The Ottomans have no connection with your ith + 
king nor your country---we never ſought for your e 
advice, your interference or friendſhip : we have n juſ 
miniſter, no agency, no correſpondence with you; fo oh 
what reaſon offer ye then to mediate for us with Ru. = 
ſia? Why ſeek to lerve an empire of infidels, as ye ca hile i 
us Muflelmen? We want not your friendſhip, aid, 4 
mediation. Your vizier, of whom you ſpeak ſo highly 3 
muſt have ſome proſpect of deception in view, bo rath; 
oppreſſive ſcheme to amuſe your nation, who, we , of 
told, are credulous, ſervile, and adorers only of mo 3 
ney. Avarice, if we are well informed, 1s your A "*s 
charaQteriſtic---you would ſell and buy your C0 "Wo. 
money is your deity---and all things is commerce „ ma; 
your miniſtry, with your nation. Come ye then 1 eye 
us to Ruſſia? No, let us bargain for ourſelves: V þ 11 
fate has ſpun out the thread of our good fortuny Ap 
muſt yield; what has been decreed by God _— r offe 
prophet of men muſt and will come to pals. We ue 


. x l 1 
tomans know no fineſle---duplicity and — 
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ox took a comprehenſive view of the queſtion, and d welt 
ith much energy and effect on the folly of making Oc- 
pakow a primary object of negotiation, and the incon- 
iſtency and diſgrace of its ſubſequent abandonment.— 
© Oczakow,” ſaid he, © was every thing by itſelf, but 
| when 

rour chriſtian morals. We are not aſhamed to be ho- 
eſt, downright, plain, and faithful in our ſtate max- 
ms. If we fail in war, we ſubmit to the will of hea- 
ver ea, decreed from the beginning. We have long lived 
Mr, Wn ſplendor the firſt power on earth, and we glory in 
Fox WHaving triumphed for ages over chriſtian infidelity and 
epravity, mixed with all forts of vice and hypocriſy. 
Ve adore the God of nature, and believe in Mahomet, 
ou neither believe in the God you pretend to worthip, 
or in his ſon, whom you call both your God and your 
rophet. What reliance can there be upon ſuch a ſa- 
rilegious race? Truth you baniſh, as you do virtue, 
om all your conduct and actions with each other. 
ead the catalogue of complaints, manifeſtoes, decla- 
tions and remonſtrances of all the chriſtian kings, 
lonaxchs, and emperors, who have lived and warred 
ith each other---you will find them all equally blaſ. 
hemous, equally perfidious, equally cruel, equally 
juſt and faithleſs to their engagements. Did the 
urk ever forfeit his promiſe, word, or honor ? Never! 
id ever a Chriſtian power keep an engagement but 
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* hile it ſuited his own avarice or ambition ? No ! How 

4. NN en do you think we are to truſt you, a nation at this 

- "I dment, if you told truth, ruled by a perfidionus admi. 
„ fom 


ration, without one grain of virtue to guide the ma- 


, at 1 . — 2 
„ ** ne Fate? The grand ſignior has no public inter- 
4. chi re with your court---he wants none---he wiſhes for 
- —_ Oo If you wiſh to remain here either as a ſpy, or, 


you term yourſelf, an ambaſſador for your court, 
may live with thoſe of other chriſtian nations, 
le you demean yourſelf with propriety ; but we 
nt neither your aid by ſea nor land, nor your coun- 
nor meditation. I have no order to thank you for 


erce wit 
1en told 
es: het 
zrtune ff 


I. 22 . 
: We T & offer, becauſe it is by the divan deemed officious, 
* have I any command to thank you for the offer of 
nn Flt r naval aſſiſtance, becauſe it is what the Port never 
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when miniſters added to Oczakow the honor of Engſal 
it became nothing. Oczakow and honor weighed ng 
thing in the ſcale. Honor is, in the political arithm 
tic of miniſters, a minus quantity to be ſubtracted trop 
the value of Oczakow. Againſt the vain theories 


dreamed of admitting into our ſeas. What you hay 
to do with Ruflia we neither know nor care un con, 
cerns with that court we mean to finiſh as ſuits ou. 
ſelves, and the maxims of our laws and ſtate policy, 
If you are not the moſt profligate chriſtian nation, x 
you are charged to be, you are undoubtedly the boldef 
in preſumption and effrontery, in offering to bring ſuch 
a power as Ruſſia to terms, ſuch as you and ſong 
other trivial chriſtians united fancy yourſelves equi 
to command. We know better, and therefore this e- 
frontery of yours amounts rather to audacity, and g 
an imbecile dictation, which muſt render your cout: 
cils mean and contemptible, and your advice abroxt 
unwortay of wiſdom or attention from any oy 
much leſs the regard of the Port, which on all oca 
ſions wherein its miniſters had liſtened to you have 
perienced evil, either in your deſigns or in your ignd 
rance. His ſublime highneſs cannot be too muc 
upon his guard againſt the attempts and preſumptio 


of a nation ſo perfidious to the intereſts of its ſubſehtisfa. 
But it is the uſual way of chriſtian princes to (el! ug 

. he nc 
cede over their ſubjects to each otber for money. . 
Every peace made amongſt you, as we are well infom 0 by 
ed, is made favorable to the king that beſt bribes.- ng 
The Ottoman miniſtry have too long and too oft g this 
given ear to European councils, and as often as thay Petty 


did, they either were betrayed, ſold, or deceived: 
away then with your interference for the Port wi 
Ruffia. 

It has been yovr aim to embroil all mankind, 4 
thereafter to profit by your perfidy. We aſk not," 
not, nor deſire your commerce, hecauſe our merchu 
ha ve been ſacrificed to your double dealings. You 
no religion but gain---avarice is your only got, 1 
the chriſtian faith you profeſs but a maſk for yourl 
pocriſy. We will hear no more from you, thereld 
you are commanded to make no reply.“ Wk 
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men who project fundamental alterations upon grounds 
of mere ſpeculative objection, the conſtitution may be 
eaſily defended ; but when they recur to facts, and ſhew 
me how we may be doomed to all the horrors of war b 
the caprice of an individual, who will not even condeſ- 
cend to explain his reaſons, I can only fly to this houſe, 
and exhort you to rouze from your lethargy of confidence, 
into the active miſtruſt and vigilant control which is your 
luty and your office. On the diviſion there appeared 
or the queſtion 116, againſt it 244. 

V. In the upper houſe a motion ſimilar to that of Mr. 
hitbread's was made by earl Fitzwilliam: it was op- 
oſed by the lords Grenville and Hawkeſbury, the latter 
pf whom expatiated largely on the ingratitude of Ruſſia 
luring the late war. Lord Rawdon thought the conduct 
df miniſters in this buſineſs extremely culpable. The 

jad firſt laid on the table papers, ſaid to contain all the 
locuments which referred to the ſubject, but in which 
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power : . 

Vocal de keeneſt eye could perceive nothing that inferred any 
ave enfYifference between the courts of London and Peterſburgh. 
ir ige ſuppoſed miniſters by recollecting themſelves had at 
nuch dilcovered, that an armament mult appear a daring 
amptioind extraordinary ſtep, if not a ſyllable expreſſive of dit- 
oy tisfaction could be found in all this correſpondence. — 

ell 


he noble ſecretary, therefore, laid other papers on the 


le ble, which by their dates ought to have been produced 
— firſt, but which after all ſuggelt no pretext for plung- 
100 ae this country into a war. Of all the wretched policy 
a5 they petty ſtateſinen,“ his lordthip faid, © the moſt con- 
ceived- ptible was that, which threatened all and performed 


thing. This was fully exemplified in the condutt of | 
ir cabinet both a the Spaniſh and Ruſſian diſpute. 1 
heir conduct was exactly that which the old government | 
France had purſued ; they were prying into every ca- 

et in Europe, and where they found amity and triend- 
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"al - p, they ſowed diſcord, and from a ſpark kindled a , 

: - ne. Of this policy what was the reſult to France? | 
| ): rl enabled them to attain petty ends at ten times their | 
e, and to interrupt the narmony of their neighbours, | 
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at the expence of permanent miſery to themſelves,” Th, 
motion was however negatived by a majority of 82 to 
VOICES, = 

VI. While the Ruſſian armanent was till in apitatin 
before the houſe, Mr. Pitt, on the ſeventeenth of Febry. 
ary, preſented a copy of the treaty between his majeſ 
and the king of Prutha on the marriage of his royal high 
neſs the duke of York with the princeſs Frederica Cha- 
lotte Ulrique Catherine of Pruſſia; The fuhſtance d 
which was, I. That the king of Pruſſia gives to the 
princeſs his daughter one hundred thouſand crowns, n. 
torty thouſand as a portion, and ſixty thouſand as pars 
phernalia; and in caſe the princeſs dies before her hu. 
band, both theſe ſums are to revert to the king of Prufly 
and his ſucceſſors. II. Their royal highneſſes, and the 
king of Great Britain, as well in his own name, as fot 
his ſon the duke of York, renounce for ever all right 
inheritance to the crown and dominions of Pruſſia. III. 
The duke of York makes a preſent to her royal highnel 
of ſix thouſand pounds on the day of marriage, with 
intereſt from September 1791. IV. The duke of Von 
agrees to pay to her royal highneſs, for pin money, tle 
ſum of four thouſand pounds per annum, of which he 
royal highneſs is to have the ſole diſpoſal. V. The ki; 
of Great Britain pays a counter-portion of one [undre 
thouſand crowns, and engages that in caſe of the death 
of his royal highneſs, the annual ſum of eight thouland 
pounds, with a ſuitable reſidence, and ſuitable eſtabliſ 
ment, ſhall be provided for the princeſs. The fume 
twenty two thouſand pounds, which is the whole portia 
the king of Pruſſia gives to her royal highneſs, reve 
back to Pruſſia in cale of her death, Hut it deſerves to 
noticed, that there is no mention of the counter. am 
returning to Great Britain in cafe of the ſame event. 

VII. On the ſeventh of March the houſe of commo 
reſolved itſelf into a committee, to take into conhderati 
an eſtabliſhment for their royal highneſſes the duke 
dutcheſs of York. Mr. Pitt opened the ſubject bye 
ſerving, „ that the particular ſatisfaction, _—_ ; 

| per 
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TY THOUSAND POUNDS per annum to their royal highs to 
neſſes. Under this ſettlement therefore the allowang ma 
from the two nations will ſtand thus: don 
Pruſſia pays portion and paraphernalia 100,000 tab 

crowns,,oheene - - - - £.22,00 ſtoc 
— 

Great Britain pays counter- portion as before 22,000 

Nuptial gift as belore - - - - - - - - — 6,009 


Annuity to their royal highneſſes £.37,000 
per annum, at fifteen years purchaſe- 555 000 
583, 000 

VIII. On the ſecond of April, the houfe reſolved it. 
ſelf into a committee to conſider of the ſtate of the Aff. 
can flave trade. From the deciſion on Mr, Wilbertorce\ 
motion laſt ſeſſion, it appeared that the enthuſiaſm of par 
liament for the abolition had greatly abated ; while a 
the other hand that of the public in general had increake, 
'The table of the houſe of commons was now covered 
with petitions trom all parts of the kingdom, imploriag 
in carneit language the abolition of that infamous andin- 
human traffic. Mr. Wilberforce declared, “ that tron 
his exertions in this cauſe he had found happineſs, though 
not hitherto ſucceſs. It enlivened his waking and 
loothed his evening hours, and he could not reco!lett with 
out ſingular tatista&tion, that he had demanded juſtices 
millions who could not alk it for themſelves.“ He cu 
cluded an able and eloquent ſpeech, by moving the que: 
tion of abolition. Mr. Wilberforce was powerfully lup 
E by many of the moſt reſpectable members of ti 
ouſe; amonglt whom Mr. Whitbread particvlarly di 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the energy and animation of i 
remarks. It was theneceflary quality of deſpotim, 
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he (aid, „to corrupt and vitiate the heart: and the mod ele 
evils of this ſyſtem were ſtill more to be dreaded than r an 
political. But no mildnels in practice could make tua Refle: 


rlons 
Ctions 
nts, ; 


be right which was tundamentally wrong. Nothing c 
make him give his aſſent to the original ſin of deliveritf 


nan over to the deipotilin of man. It was too degradi 
| 0 
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to ſee, not the produce of human labor, but man himſelf, 
made the object of trade. He obſerved, that a fatality at- 
tended the arguments of thoſe who defended this deteſ- 
table and ſhocking trade. In an account of ſelling the 
ſtock of a plantation, one of the evidences in favor of the 
ſlave merchants ſaid, * that the ſlaves fetched leſs than 
he common price, becauſe they were damaged.” Dama- 
wed !" exclaimed Mr. Whitbread, ** what is this, but 
an acknowledgment that they were worn down by labor, 
ickneſs, by every ſpecies of ill treatment; and that in- 
ead of receiving the indulgence their ſituation requires, 
,,con hey are to be worked to death, transferred from one taſk- 
ed it. rater to another, the latter perhaps more inhuman than 
Afi. e former! A trade attended with ſuch dreadful evils 
ore Nught not to be thought ot—rcannot be mentioned with- 
f pu. Mut horror, nor continued without violating every moral 
ile nd religious obligation.“ 2 

reaked IX. In conſequence of the ardor diſplayed by the na- 
over ion at large in this buſineſs, it was at length determined 
plorig Wo concede, what it was now become difficult, perhaps 
and in- angerous to withhold. Mr. Dundas, advanced to the 
at fron{Wignity of ſecretary of ſtate by the reſignation of the 
wong uke of Leeds, and the organ of the interior cabinet in 
ng ade houſe of commons, now recommended to the houſe, in 
& witi- very plauſible ſpeech, the adoption of a middle and mo- 
ilticefuferate plan, ſuch as would reconcile the intereſts of the 
He c eſt India iſlands with the eventual abolition of the 


he que ade; and concluded by moving “ that the word gra- 
ally ual might be inſerted before abolztion.”” Mr. Pitt, who 
's of done himſelf honor by his uniform and vigorous op- 
arly iWlition to the ſlave trade, in conformity with his paſt 


ntiments, now declared his decided diſapprobation of 
e amendment; and in a ſpeech fraught with argument 
d eloquence, conjured the houſe not to poſtpone even 
ran hour the great and neceſſary work of abolition. 
Reflect, (aid Mr. Pitt, „on the eighty thouſand 
rions annually torn from their native land! on the con- 
ctions which are broken! on the friendſhips, attach- 
Mts, and relationſhips that are burſt aſunder | There is 
ſomething} 
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ſomething in the horror of it that ſurpaſſes all the bound 
of imagination. How ſhall we repair the miſchiets w 
have brought upon that continent ? If, knowing th 
miſeries we have cauſed, we refuſe even now to put; 
ſtop to them, how greatly aggravated will be the guilt 
Britain ! Shall we not rather count the days and houn 
that are ſuffered to intervene, than to delay the accom, 
pliſhment of ſuch a work ? I truſt we ſhall not think our 
telves too liberal, if we give to Africa the common chang 
of civilization with the reſt of the world. If we liſten i 
the voice of reaſon and duty, and purſue this night th 
line of conduct which they preſcribe, ſome of us may in 
to ſee the reverſe of that picture from which we now tun 
our eyes with ſhame and regret. We may live to behalf 
the natives of Atrica engaged in the calm occupations 
induſtry, in the purſuits of a juſt and legitimate con. 
merce. We may behold the beams of ſcience and phils 
ſophy breaking in upon their land, which at ſome happy 
{per:od in ſtill later times, may blaze with full luſtre; 
and, joining their influence to that of pure religion, may 
illuminate and invigorate the moſt diſtant extremities d 
that immenſe continent. Then may we hope, that eva 
Atrica, though laſt of all the quarters of the globe, ſhal 
enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, thoſe bleſſing 
which have deſcended fo plentifully upon us in a mud 
earlier period of the world — 
Nos primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis; 
Illic fera rubens accendit lumina weſper. 
In this view, as an atonement for our long and cruel i 
juſtice to Africa, the meaſure now before the houſemol 
torcibly recommends itſelf to my mind, The great a 
happy change to be expected in the ſtate of her inhabs 
tants is, of all the various and important benefits ot tl 
abolition, in my eſtimation incomparably the moſt a 
tenſive and intereſting.” Mr. Fox ſupported the lant 
ſide, with a force of argument and energy of exprelſt 
equally impreſſive and convincing. © The honorableg 
tleman who had propoſed the amendment called him{h 
Mr. Fox ſaid, “ a moderate man; but he neither = 
w 
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ſlave, my rule is to buy him and aſk no queſtions.” Wen 
the objects of the trade brute animals, ſaidMr.Fox, 4% 
man ought to expoſe them to be treated with ſuch wa, 
ton cruelty—were they wholly inanimate, no honeſt my 
would engage in a trade founded manifeſtly on the prin, 
ciples of injuſtice!ꝰ The amendment of Mr. Dundas wg 
nevertheleſs carried on the diviſion by a majority of ( 
voices. Accordingly he afterwards moved * that th 
Importation of negroes into the Britiſh colonies ſhoulf 
ceaſe on the firſt of January 1800.“ This, on the mg 
tion of lord Mornington, was after great difficulty a 
debate altered to January the firſt 1796. A ſeries 
reſolutions founded on this baſis were then agreed to, and 
ſent upto the lords for their concurrence. 

X. In the upper houſe theſe reſolut ions were fated u 
meet a very cold reception; and from a large proportia 
of their lordſhips a moſt determined oppoſition. As thi 
was a favorite meaſure with the nation, and had indeed 
been ſupported in a peculiar manner by the voice of th 
people, they were highly and juſtly offended to ſee thy 
duke of Clarence, third ſon of the king, commence bu 

ublic career with a violgat declamation againſt the abt 
A and invect ive againſt its advocates; whom If 
falſely and tooliſhly declared to be actuated by the ſpin 
of political and religious fanaticiim. With a view t 
protract, and if poſſible to diſmiſs the buſineſs, the lat 
chancellor ſternly moved, ** that evidence be heard, u 
before a ſelect committee, according to the propoſition 
lord Grenville, but at the bar of the houſe.” Ti 
was ſeconded by lord Hawkeſbury, the well know! 1 
inveterate enemy of the abolition; of whom it has b comm. 
affirmed with the moſt cutting keennels of farcaim, * 1 k 
in ſpite of the habitual fraud and faiſhood of his cus ;/., 


ter, he is earneſt and ſincere in his contempt of virtue Mclass . 
hatred of freedom.” The motion being carried, KH 
houſe ſlept over the buſineſs during the remainder 0l profet 
ſeſlion. 3 Very 

xI. The next buſineſs of importance that came ue, 
the conſileration of parliament, was the eſtabliſume reput, 


aN 
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ves police for the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
0 he bill for this purpoſe was introduced by Mr. Burton. 
N- he outline of his plan was, to eſtabliſh five principal 
a Wfices, to be always open for the adminiſtration of that 
IN ranch of juſtice which falls within the juriſdiction 
mf the juſtices ot the peace. To each office three juſtices 
K ere to be appointed, with a faliry of three hundred 
te Wounds each per annum. The tees paid into all the 
ould WSffices were to be conſolidated into one fund, which 
as to be applied towards the diſcharge of the ſalaries; 
ad in order completely to annihilate the odious name and 
es dWainCtions of a trading juſtice, no perſon in the commil- 
uon of the peace was to be permitted to receive fees. To 


nite perlonal ſecarity with general liberty; to preſerve 
ted wWviolate the rights of property; to repreſs the efforts of 
ort\nWolence without eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of tyrannical coer- 
st on, is among the moſt arduous labors of government and 
giſlation. That theeſtabliſhed ſyſtem required ſome al- 


ot ration, no perſon acquainted with the ſhameful proſti- 
lee tion of juſtice which prevailed, could poſſibly doubt: 
nce Met the friends of freedom ſaw in the new ſyltem of re- 
he abohplation, principles, deeply hottile to the genera] liber- 
hom les of the nation. They ſaw in it an alarming influence 
he (pled to the executive power, which was the more dan- 


rous for being near the feat of government: and they 
in one particular clauſe a deviation from that rule of 
ice, which for centuries had been eſteemed the palla- 
Im of our conſtituticn, By this clauſe, the conſtables 
e empowered to apprehend ſuch perſons as could not 


ard, 1 
ofztion tl 


» Thi 


now! e a good account of themiclves, and the magiſtrate 
has commit them as incorrigible rogues and vagabonds. 
m, Mc a clauſe, it was aſſerted with juſtice, conterred on 
is cauggeidtrates a power pregnant with abuſe, and the low- 
virtue Mats of the people on whom it would excluſively tall, 
rie, N icllom the means of applying for legal redrels. As 


ader ol profeſſed deſign of this clauſe was to facilitate the 
very of a new ſpecies ot criminals called repured 
ves, it was pointedly aſked, what was the definition 
reputed thief ® To puniſh men fer acts which they 
had 
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had not committed, but for crimes which they intl 
ed to commit, was a new and dangerous principh 
in Engliſh law. Such a ſyſtem was only calcula 
to protect the rich—to procure eaſe to their ple. 
ſures, and to guard the entrance to opera and play-houle, 
Beſides this, the bill referred to another act, as the nt 
of puniſhment : the vagrant act was the ſtatute alludedy, 
a ſtatute {ufficiently objectionable, both on account of jj 
undefined extent, and the extreme ſeverity of the puri. Md 
ments it inflicts. It was true there was an appeal a * 
lowed by this act to the quarter ſeſſiops, and the pri... 
ſons apprehended under the preſent clauſe might there x th 
acquitted, But ſtill the puniſhment they had ſufferuu g. 
the firſt inſtance could not be done away, nor the e 
that reſulted from their impriſonment remedied, Ang a 
ther well grounded objection to the bill was, that tell... 
party apprrhendling the reputed thief, ſhould depo 
oath that he was deemed a thief: a ſpecies of oath, whidh 
if encouraged, would render perjuries familiar, and in 
vitably tend to extinguiſh in. the mind every ſenſe ot tht 
moral obligation of an oath. The general principle 
the bill was allo arraigned in ſtrong terms. It was 
that the ſyſtem of our conſtitution required, that ju 
ſhonid be adminiſtered throughout the Kingdom graty 
touſly ; that the diſcretionary powers granted to juli 
of the peace were in many caſes exorbitant, and v 
only endured in conſideration of the perſons on wha 
they were conferred. Was it fit then to grant not al 
all theſe, but additional powers, to a new deſcriptia 
maciltrates appointed by and receiving lalaries from 
crown? In a word, inftead of a ſyſtem of police, 
prelent meaiure was conſidered as a ſyſtem of iniluent 
and on this principle the bill was oppoſed by Mr. c 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mir. Baker, in the commons; 9 
ſupported by Mr Burton, and Mr. Dundas: wiv! 
mitted that the bill was not propoſed as an abſout! 
medy for all the defects of the exiſting police, bu 
a meaſure calculated to diſcover the beit mode of in 
ing a {yltem, which might approzch as near pw 
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i human infirmity would admit. It was a mere expe- 


pt iment, being limited in its duration, and at the expira- 
* 7 
tel jon of the term propoſed, parliament would be able to 


udge of its expediency. In the upper houſe, it was 
owerfully oppoſed by lords Loughborough and Raw- 


on; and ſupported by lords Sydney, Kenyon, Grenville, 
ets WW he lord Chancellor; and finally paſted, 
01 XII. Whatever might ebe the real intentions of mi- 
uniſhs 


try in the act juſt noticed, certain it is, that the mea- 


cal WW ure ws univerſally execrated by the people, But if his 
e pi-eWn2jety's confidential ſervants are occaſionally inattentive 
ere de g 


b the wiſhes and intereſts of the public, they at leaſt 
ake up for this defect, by being at all times ſuflicient- 
concerned for their own. As an inftance of this cha- 
Reriftic diſpoſition amongſt innumerable others, a bill 
as about this period introduced into parliament for in- 
loſ:ng certain parts of the New Foreſt, under pretence of 
omoting the growth of timber. In the houie of lords, 
is ſcheme met with the moſt unqualified cenſure from 
me of the molt reſpe&able peers of both parties. Lord 
orcheſter was pointedly ſevere upon Mr. Role, and de- 
ared that it was a bill framed purely to ſerve him: he 
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t ua eiced the immenſe emoluments this gentleman already 
gruß eeived from the public; the unprecedented number of 
0 ſunecure places he enjoyed; and the alarming influence 


ind we 


1 poſſeſſed. The earl of Carliſle and lord Rawdon at- 
on ba 


med that the word JoB was the very mildeſt and moſt 


not lf er expreſſion, that could be employed to deſcribe 
ripe Is bill. The lord chancellor alſo condemned it in the 
_ "Wo" geft terms: he ſaid, „“ his majeſiy had been zmpoſed 
Olice, 


in the buſineſs; and that it was a precedent deeply 
ting the conſtitutional ſituation of the crown.“ I he 
uſtry grounded their defence on a report of the com- 
ſioners of the land revenue, who had recommended an 
ention to the growth of timber in the kingdom. The 


influent 
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by was however withdrawn, though lord Grenville in- 
ce, el that ſomething of the kind would be introduced 
de of ll the . : 
Wm $ ſucceeding ſeſſion, 
i Fox. 
F pens III. If it is true, as the lord chancellor aſſerted, that 
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bis majofiy bad been impoſed on the attack on the dh. 
racter ot adminiltration, which ſtands as the next yy, 
liamentary occurrence in point of order, ſeems to Doll 
out a tolerable proof, that the ſecretary of the trau 
had been concerned in more than one jon of this & 
ſcription; and that he can exerciſe the ſame talent oute! 
rights of the people, as well as on the prerogatires 9 
the crown. In the courſe of the laſt ſummer a trial x 
bar had taken place between a publican of the named 
Smith and Mr. Rote. The facts and circumſtaices x; 
certained by the evidence given on that trial were 5 
daringly unconſtitutional, that Mr. Thompion was jp 
duced on the thirttenth of March to bring the bulineh 
regularly before the houſe of commons. Mr. Thom. 
ſon ſaid, „ that the ſubſtance of the evidence on the 
trial went to charge Mr. Roſe with having interfere 
in the Weltminſter election in an unwarrantable manner. 
It appcared that Smith had ſome time before been con- 
victed in a penalty of fifty pounds, for an offence agaul 
the excile laws ; and that afterwards, in conſequence d 


33 3 _ gem 
ſervices performed by Smith in the courſe of the electia the! 
at the requelt of Mr. Role, a part of the fine was remit A 
ted to him. In proof of what he alledged, Mr, Th ba 
ſon proceeded to ſtate the circumſtances of a converlatia proc 
between Smith and Mr. Role, and which cempleteſy it ſu 
tabliſhed the fact charged. There could not poſſib a me 
a doubt,“ he ſaid, “ about Mr. Roſe having emploja edom 
Smith in the election, as the jury had given a verd. Ro 
favor of the latter for the full amount of his bill.“ Mich 
"Thompſon preſſed the object of his motion upon Ws dome, 
ings of the houſe ; and conjured them to reflect on e be 
conſequences of permitting a ſecretary of the treatuy d of 
employ the money of the public in ſupporting the ; che 
tion of a member of that houſe z and on the probable decl: 
fects of iulfering the people to underſtand that their al; 
ney was corruptly expended in procuring leats ld d of 


friends of the miniſter. Mr. Thompſon concluded! 
moving for the appointment of a committee to n 


into the abules complained of. Mr. Lambton 9 
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4 the motion, and in ſupport of the inquiry ſtated ano. 
her fact of a ſunilar nature with that mentioned by the 
zover. © In the year 1788, he ſaid, “ one Hoſking 
eing at that time in priſon, at the ſuit of the ſolicitor to 
helottery for certain penalties incurred by offences againtt 
he lottery act, wrote to the ſolicitor informing him that 
e could procure fitty or ſixty votes for lord Hood at the 
Veſtminſter election, provided he could be admittedtobail, 
nd that ſuch bail as he could offer would not be objected to. 
The ſolicitor faid, he could not do this on his owa accord, 
ut muſt have authority from a higher quarter. The 
m was afterwards admitted to bail, and his bail were 
ie moſt miſerable and wretched ragamiuſfins that ever of- 
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om to commit a prejury; indeed, lo wretched were they, 
n ti at when they came to take the neceſſary oaths betore 
irc judge at his chambers, though they brought a note 


nher.“ 
N Cos 


om the ſolicitor ſignifying his conſent, they were actu- 
ly refuſed. The fact, however, in concluſion was, that 


agua eir bail was taken, and Hoſkins agree:ihle to his en- 
ence gement polled ſixty votes for lord Hood; fince when, 
dect ither he nor his bail had ever been heard of. Mr. 


z remit» 


mbton having ſtated this fact, obſerved, ** th it the pub - 
Thome 


bad paid ſeven hundred pounds out of their pockets 


verlag procure votes for lord Hood; and it miniſters could, 
etely it ſuited their own convenience, ſuſpend the operation 
16ly dome laws, and remit the conſequences of others, the 
en p10) dom of the country was a ſhadow and not a ſubſtance. 
rerdil . Roſe, in his defence ſtated, * that the penalty in 
. Mich Smith had been convicted was for brewing beer 
n the tome, and it appeared that this beer was no other than 


c on UP! beer tor the uſe of his own family, That one 
real of the penalty went to the poor of St. Martin's pa- 
the da the reſt to the king: that the veſfry of that parith 
cobab e declared their willingneſs to remit their part or the 
t mer ale; that he had % referred Smith's petition to h 
cats del d of exciſe to whoſe cognizance it properly belonged. 
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conteſted, that during the time of the Jatt general 
ion, Smith came to him and made a propoſiciau for 
ing his houſe, and declared he could detect a nume 


n ber 
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ber of bad votes which had been given for lord jh 
Townſhend ; when he anſwered—*<+ do ſo it you can, 
will be doing a good thing.“ Smith found the bad yo 
he had promiſed, and atlength applied to him to be paid, 
His anſwer was, „go to lord Hood's committee, thy 
will pay you.“ Smith, however, again demanded pa, 
ment, commenced an action, and obtained a verdid 
With regard to the other charge reſpecting the admiſig 
of Hoſkins to bail, by ſham bail; Mr. Roſe Protejte 
&« he had newer befure that day heard of the man's nane, 
Mr. Grey contended, that there was ample ground ix 
inquiry, notwithſtanding the right honorable gente 
man's defence. Mr. Role had declared that he only tra 
mitted Smith's petition to the board of excile, and jr 
tiſted he had no otherwiſe interfered. On the contran 
a letter from Mr. Roſe to Smith was produced, inviting 


him to meet Mr. Vivian the ſolicitor to the exciſe, - 
this buſiueſs, at his own houſe. With reſpect to Hon. 
whatever the right honorable gentleman might ent 
the following facts were unqueſtionably eſtabliſhed: ee. 
That Hoſkins was under arreſt for penalties incurred wy" i 
der the lottery act to the amount of ſev en hundred pun! the 
and that during the election he offered to bring fix hh 
votes, provided he was ſuffered to eſcape :;=-2, TI vp 
the ſolicitor to the lottery, who was allo agent tori 110 
Hood, ſaid he mult conſult Higher authority :—3. 1 — a 
Hoſkins was ſuffered to eſcape by two bails being Whou,; 
cepted, who were not worth a ſhilling :—and :. Mund. 
lord Hood had fince paid his agent's bill, in which ne h 
is this curious charge, “ to the expence of finding me 
for the action againit Hoſkins, who engaged to br cker 
fixty votes, three pounds thice ſhillings.” Never, ten. 
haps, were the preſent miniſtry reduced to a morefl a 

. . . . . he n pri 
plexing dilemma than on this occaſion. It, on ti 


hand, they grantec the inquiry, it would lad to thei 
covery ot tcenes diſgraceful to their reputation; aut 
have terminated in the conviction of Mr, Roſe: 4 
the other hand, to refuſe an inquiry in the face of 1 
10 completely ſubſtantiated, would amount to a 0 


Knowleden int of 
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ha knowledgment of the indefenſibility of their cauſe. Per- 
1 it ceiving, therefore, that the powers of eloquence would 
rotty weigh little againſt the argument of facts. Mr. Pitt 
paid, contented himſelf with ſaying, that he ſhould oppoſe the 
the inquiry “ becauſe there was no one public officer againſt 


whom in this buſineſs a direct charge could be fixed,“ 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of the whole nation, the mini- 
nnter, by reſorting to the unanſwerable logic of numbers, 
eel was able, in a full houle, to diſmils the motion by a di- 
on; WW viſion of 221, againſt 84 voices.“ 
and fn XIV. The caſe with which the miniſter was able to 
gent. command ſo large a majority, in a caſe which the publie 
deemed completely deſperate, proved to a demonſtration, 
that an influence exiſted ſomewhere, totally incompatible 
with the purity of repreſentation, and that called loudly 
or a reform in the commons houle of parliament, But 
* Mr. Fox having brought an action for debt againſt 


ontran 
mitm 
«cile, ( 


Hour. Horne Tooke, in conſequence of the petition pre- 
t prag ſented by the latter to the houſe of commons, having 
ned: een voted frivolous and vexatious ; the defendant, 


n his defence delivered on the trial, and ſince pub- 
iſhed, advances the following weighty charges againſt 
he miniſtry. “ The expence of the election of lord 
lood was partly paid by perſons in office, at a fort of 
egular percentage on their places and profits, Ofthe 


urred u 
d pound 
ing lr} 
2. T 


at tor 0 iigher orders the duke of Richmond paid five hundred 
-;. Mounds: the duke of Newcaſtle paid five hundred 
being pounds ; thoſe in the next degree of office paid three 
& 1, IWWundred pounds each: and the lords of the admiraity 
vhich ne hundred and fifty pounds cach ; but there were 
Ending! me exceptions : I could take the liſt out of my 
to brinp ocket and read them to you. They may have their 


ctions or informations againſt me, if they pleaſe ; 
nd I have no objection to a trial on the queſtion. 1 
an prove the fact. As the reſt of the money was fur- 
hed by the SECRETARY of the Tx EASURN, he 


Neve! Þ 
4 more ff 
F, on the 


14 tot ſt can tell from whence it came.“ If the authen- 
n; 00 city of this ſtatement is admitted, the miniſter's aſ— 
fe 3 tion, „ % t a direct charge could not be fixed en one 
Face 0l * lic officer,””* is not only totally unfounded, but the 
to à ot reſiſting the inquiry is placed in a ſtrong 
ywicdg nt of view, and ealily comprehendad. it 
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if this tranſaction proves the neceſſity of retorm, the oe 
about to be ſtated, will as clearly ſfhew the improbaliliy 
of procuring the conſent of the legiſlature to fuck a me 
fure. On the eighteenth of April, Mr. Sheridan mak 
his long expected motion for an inquiry into the gig. 
ances complained of by petition from the royal boroughs 
of Scotland, The petitions ſet ſorth the general mim 
nagement, miſapplication of money, dilapidation of p. 
perty, and various injuries and grievances ſultaine( hy 
the petitioners, in conſequence of the uſurped authority 
of certain ſelf. elected magiſtrates in theſe boroughs, an 
that to theſe complaints there was at preſent no redn 
to be obtained under the law of Scotland. „ It hi 
been obſerved, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, “ that there wer 
ſuch grievances in England as well as in Scotland : hu 
was this any reaſon for giving redreſs to neither? Wu 
Juſtice to be defeated by a community of oppreſſion? Gf 
late it had become a faſhion to decry every thing in the 
ſhape of reform. It was carried ſo far as to be made 
once in ſupport of univerſal oppreſſion. It way, 
10wever, the belt part of our conſtitution, that it con. 
tained a principle of reform in its very nature, and we 
had at this day nothing in it that was beautiful, chat had 
not been forced from tyrants, and taken from the ulur 
pations of deſpotiſm. Some perſons,” ſaid Mr. She 
ridan, ** ſeem to think that the French revolution ſhould 
deter us from thinking of reform. Whatever might be 
the conduct of the parties concerned in that revolution," 
he affirmed, © that with regard to the event itſelf, the 
could be but one feeling upon the ſubje& : exultation al 
Joy at the downfal of the deſpotiſm of France, the great 
enemy England ever had. That deſpotiſm, whole an 
bitious, reſtleſs, and turbulent ſpirit, had coſt Engla 
ſo many thouſands of her ſubje&s, and ſo many milla 
of her money: that deſpotiſm, which had long d;ſturd 
the happineſs of the human race, was completely deftrop 
ed. The national aſſembly,” he ſaid, “ were tne 
committee of ſupply England ever had. The lache 
our poſſeſſions in India was owing to the Frcncl 2 
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9 
jon, and therefore to us it had proved a bleſſing. By 


furing us of tranquillity abroad, it afforded us leiſure 


o look into abules at home, and enabled us to proceed 


rithout being intimidated into a dangerous compliance 


ff popular clamor on the one hand, or too ready to liſten 
o the fears of the timid on the other. 
eaſon to correct abules; and what was the leſſon which 
he revolution of France afforded to this ccuntry? Ob- 


Such was the 


ouſly this, that we ought to attend to a rational and 
ber reformation of abuies, at a time when there was 
othing to interrupt us: this was the only way of avoid. 
g the evils with which a reformation by violence ;might 
e attended. He mult ſay, therefore, to the houle, that 
nleſs they meant to tell the people that their rights were 
tirely neglected, and that they had no friends in the 
uſe of commons, they would yield redrels when tairi 


laimed,”” The motion was ably ſupported by Mr. Fox, 


d ſtrongly oppoled by the lord advocate, by Mr. Dnn- 
s, Mr. Anſtruther, and Mr. Rolle, The latt gentle- 
an declared, “that his regard for the conſtitution led 
m to oppoſe every motion for reform that bad been OR 
ud be brought forward ; and as long as he held a ſeat 
parliament, he was determined rever to Countenaice 
y ſpectes of reform <vhatever.”” Impreſied with con- 
ction by the force of this irreſiſtible argument, the houſe 
ided on the motion for a committee, ayes 27, noes 69, 
XV. Mr. Pitt, in his ſpeech on the motion for a re- 
al of the telt, having, in an wnguarded moment, avowed 
tne moſt unequivocal terms the right of the diſſenters 
a full and complete toleration; Mr. Fox embraced the 
portunity of bringing forward in the courſe of this ſeſ- 
| a motion for the repeal of thoſe penal ſtatutes, which, 
withſtanding the exiſtence of the toleration act, were 
in force againſt thoſe who in any manner impugned 
doctrine of the TRINITY. He ſhewed from a lpecifi= 
on of authentic facts, “ that thele laws were far from 
0g a mere dead letter. Not to mention the hatred and 
robrium which they were the means of creating, ſuch 


te wretched bigotry foſtered and cheriſhed by theſyg 


aws, 


3 
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laws, that a biſhop of the church (DR. HoRSLET) juf 
not {crupled, in a recent publication, to declare * that uni 
tarianiſm being hereſy, even the moral good of the uni. 
tarians was fin.” Mr. Fox cxprefled his ardent wiſh t 
extirpate hereſy by fire, not indeed in the old mode d 
burning heretics, but by burning all thoſe ſtatutes whid 
iormed the code of perſecution. Mr. Pitt appeared q 
this ccaſion conſiderably embarraſſed, and retted his q. 
poſition chiefly on the diſuſe and oblivion into which tle 
acts in queſtion had fallen, and the dangerous alam 
which might be excited by the repeal—diſclaiming i 
warm terms the principles and character of a perſecutor 
Mr. Fox in reply remarked, that he knew not how to eit 
tinguiſh between a perſecutor and an advocate for pe P! 
laws in matters of religion, which was the precile defi- 
tion of the term, As tothe general alarm, of which Mr 
Pitt was apprehenſive, it was the bittereſt ſatire upon the 
{pirit of his own adminiſtration, to ſuppoſe the temperd 
the public ſo fatally changed, as not to endure the repal 
of laws ſo execrable, and till a recent period ſo general 
the ſubject of execration. The motion was fejccted by q 
majority of 79 voices. 

XVI. On the twenty-firſt of May, Mr. Whitbread 
breught forward a motion of inquiry on the ſubject a 
the Birmingham riots. He introduced his motion by? 
excellent ſpeech, containing a copious ſtatement of th 
facts and circumſtances which led to a ſuſpicion, thattl 
magiſtrates had been moſt culpably remiſs in their du 


ntm 
Lingu 


on this occaſion; and even that miniſters had been deus 
gent in their exertions for the ſuppreſſion of thole en, 
orders. Mr. Whitbread referred the houſe to the pd ceſſio 
ceedings of a former houſe of commons, who, on a m [1c 
occaſion, in 1716, had addreſſed the king in terms if and 
preſſive of the utmoſt indignation and abhorrence dt! page 

ou 


{pirit which had incited thoſe atrocious outrages; i 


requeſting that full compenſation might be made to pF" und 


ſufferers. Mr. Whitbread inſiſted on the diſgrace wh mit 
England would incur in the view of Europe, it 20 25 oc 
who had done ſo much honor to his country by he anc] 


loſopuh 
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pſophical and literary talents as Dr. Prieſtley, ſhould 
ail to obtain a ſignal reparation for the injuries he had 
Witained. © Should he, laid this animated ſpeaker, © by 
eſpirit of perſecution be compelled to abandon his native 
my there is no nation which would not be ready and 
er to offer him an alylum, He can go to no country 
dere his fame has not gone before him.”* Mr. Whit- 
read (aid, „ he knew toleration was the language in 
ion, but it was very eaſy for men to have toleration 
their lips, and perſecution in their hearts.“ Mr, ſe- 
etary Dundas, m reply, vindicated government from 
e ſuſpicion of not having exerted themſelves to the ut- 
oſt in quelling the riots. He faid, © that government did 
t proſecute the magiſtrates who were charged with neg- 
t of duty, becaule the attorney general was of opinion, 
at there was no probability of conviction, and an in- 
eftual proſecution might be attended with very dil. 
reeable conſequences. The motion of Mr. Whitbread 
s ably and eloquently ſupported by Mr. Grey, who, 
anſwer to ſome harſh reflections of Mr. Dundas on the 
ent conduct of the diſſenters, thus torcibly expreſſed 
nſelf: „ do not, fir, ſtand here as the profeſſed ad- 
ate of the diſſenters 3 but whilſt we exclaim againſt the 
and intemperate language of ſome amongſt the diſ- 
ters, let us impartially and ſeriouſly aſk ourſelves, if 
juſt cauſe has been given to them of diſcontents, or of 
ntment ? It is well known that the diſſenters have ever 
tinguiſhed themſelves as the zealous advocates of. the 
ious revolution—that they have been always number- 
amongſt the firm and ſteady adherents of the proteſtant 
ceſſion, and of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, when 
t ſucceſſion was ſuppoſed with reaſon to be in dan- 
and at a time when the reigning family did not de- 
d upon the church as its. chief bulwark and lupport. 
(cious of their fidelity and attachment to the govern- 
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js or under which they lived—an attachment which the 
race wid mftances of the times afforded them frequent and 
, if ae occalions to demonitrate—exerciſing under the ex- 
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judgment in religion they at length applied to the g 
ſlature to be reſtored to the privileges of citizens, of whi 
they had been ſo long unjuſtly diveſted. When this clin 
was refuſed with every circumſtance of indignity ana in 
fult—when they were branded as the implacable enenig 
of the ſtate hen they were reproached, notwithſtandir 
their uniformly peaceable demeanor, as ſeditious and fu 
tious hypocrites—when the ridiculous and obſolete Tay 
clamor was revived, that the church ewas in danger vl 
they were told “ that the extent of their loyalty might 
meaſured by the blood of a king can we wonder the 
they ſhould diſcover the paſſions and feelings of men) 
that anger ſhould beget anger—that in the colliſion d 
zeal againſt zeal, the voice ot reaſon ſhould be overbory 
and loſt? Are we really deſirous of eſtabliſhing univerſi 
and permanent content and fatista&tion? The experienced 
all ages ſhews, that the only effectual mode is to am- 
hilate all legal oppreſſion. While the ſpirit of intolerant 
predominates in the councils of any country, there vil 
neceſjarily be diſcontent, reſentment and anger. Andi 
is in vain to expect to obviate the evil conlequencesd 
ſuch a ſyſtem, or to re-eſtabliſh the general tranquility 
by adding contumely to oppreſſion, or by an atterpti 
defend injuſtice by falſehood. We are ourſeives zealoul 
attached to the conſtitution, becauſe we enjoy in tix 
full extent the privileges and immunities derived from! 
But what right have we to expect the ſame attachm 
from thoſe who are excluded from thete privilege 
Though to us the conſtitution is the object of alletti 
and reverence, to them whom it injures and opprelie 
is an odious and tyrannic conſtitution. Wherever 
litical partialities prevail, and political diſtinctions 
injuriouſly admitted, there political animoſities will 
excit:d, Such is the nature of man; and of this well 
reſt aſſured, that equity is the only ſafe and perwas 


baſis of policy: and till we determine to regulated VII 
conduct by this principle, diſcontents and anmnin 
muſt and will prevail. And the ditorders and comma intro 
which we now latent, are the genuin: offspring due ek 
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ige which unhappily for our peace and ſecui ity we 
ic re ſtill reſolved to adhere. The motion was finally ne- 


gatived by a great majority. 

XVII. The libel bill introduced in the laſt ſeſſion by 
lr. Fox, and which was loſt in the houſe of lords, was 
this ſeſhon triumphantly carried through both houſes, 
nd paſſed into a Jaw, notwithſtanding the violent op- 
jofition of the law lords Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurſt. 
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va be marquis of Lanſdowne was pointedly ſevere upon 
"It he judges, He ſaid, ** that the act which declared the 
r edges independent of the crown, would, in fact, be found 


p render them totally independent of the people, and 
pore than ever dependent on the crown. Before the re- 


meg! 


ion d ; 
erben olut ion the judges took no part in politics, or in the 
ver ebates of that houſe 3 now they were of great weight in 


ery diſcuſſion, and occupied 10 much of the time, that 


enced 
ble lords couid hardly obtain an opportunity of {peak- 


to ant 
lerne. For what they knew, they might have a chief juſ- 
nere vile at the head of a party in that houle, going down, 


eking with party rage to preſide on a trial fer a libel 


An 
bliſned againſt himſelf by ſome political adverſary. 


Uenccs 

e his own part, his lordſhip declared, he could not 
ner met his mind a caſe in which juries did not appear 
zal fully competent to decide conſcientiouſly on the law 
y in ten the fact blended, as the twelve judges. Ke did not 
1 from ine the lawyers for making a ſtand againſt the preſent 
ttachme . It was well worth a ſtruggle on the part ot the pro- 
rivileos en. It was a proud ambitious profeſſion, defirous of 
F affe 2ining power over all. And if the noble lord at the 
wprells Id of the king's bench could overthrow it, as his lord- 


p had ſtudied politics as well as law, he would reign lord 


yerever Þ 

ions amount of England,” The law Jords joined in a pro- 
ies will againſt the bill, which will remain as a perpetual 
fais we ment of the triumph of equity and common ſenſe, 
| peri legal quirk and profethonal ſubtilty. | 

eoulatedl VIII. Another point was alſo gained during this 
a0" in tavour of the general ſyſtem of freedom, by a 
commotd introduced into the houle of. peers by torn Elgin, to 


e the Scottiſh epiſcopalians trom the heavy penalties 
to 
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to which they had been long ſubject. Their wam x 
tachment to the Stuart family rendered them notorioul 
diſſaffected to the revolution ſettlement: but now thy 
the pretender was dead, they iound no more dificuly 
than other High flying jacobitical tories of excelling em 
the loyal in loyalty. An objection however was ſtart 
by the lord chancellor, whether, according to a clas 
in the preſent bill, ſpecifying the delcri ;ption of perſoy 
to be relieved, the {tate could with propriety recogain 
the validity of ordination by biſhops exerciſing the 
functions independent ot the ſtate. And in his mh 
knowledge in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, his lordihip ve. 
tured even to intimate his doubts, whether biſhops coil 
exift in any chriſtian country not authorized by the tat 
But his lordſhip being aſſured by the biſhop of St. David 
who ſpoke in tavor of this ““ afflicted part of the chu 
of Chriſt,“ that chrittian biſhops exited three hundrl 
years before the happy alliance between church and (tat 
took place, under ihe emperor Conſtantine the great, hs 
RY was pleaſed to declare himſelf ſatisfied, and th 

= 


bill paſſed without any farther oppolition, - 4 & 
XIX. Though the various attempts made in the b uin 
of commons to obtain a par iamentary reforni, had u con 
Formly proved unſucgeſsful, they were yet far from bi un. 
unproductive ot effects, as they provok«d ducuſſionste a, 
ing to make thole very evils more apparent, wii! ht in 
legillature peremptorily refuted to remedy. From us, 
ſource, and rom the knowledge conveyed through an tr) 
ber of popular tracts on the fubject, the public mind ey ir 
at this period compietely intorn ad of tut deſects of ed | 
repreſenta tive ſyitem. In conſequence of this general i: w 
tuſion ot Knowledge, a number of political {ocieti?s 8 reſp 
formed for the purpole of proctring a reform in par 1120 |... 
One of theſe ſocieties, compoted chiefly of tradelmen, ion 
ſumed the title of the LONDON CORRESPONDING Rl] |, 
CIETY, and adopted in its full extent the celebrates en 
of retorm recommended by the duke or Richmond, t, th. 
on the baſis of UNIVERSAL SUFFRAaGE and m be 
PARLIAMENTS. But though the fate of this oct] T; 


dalla 
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Jiftined to occupy a conſpicuous part in the ſubſequent 
iftory of England, there was another formed at this 
ime, which, of all others, attracted moſt the attention 
known by the name of the FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE, 
lopted thoſe principles of reform which Mr. Pitt had 
nice {upported, and which had been ſanctioned by the 
pprobation of the moſt diſtinguiſhed advocates for con- 
itutional liberty. About thirty members of parliament 
itered their names as members of this aſſociation, which 


ou comprehended many of the moſt eminent characters in 
p 10-e kingdom, whether in reſpect of political or literary 
s cu nv. Atter publiſhing a manly declaration of their 
N tate. 


timents, the ſoc icty came to the reſolution, that early 
the next ſeſſion a motion of reform ſhould be brought 
ward in parliament, and that the conduct of the buſi- 
in the houſe of commons ſhould be committed to Mr. 
rey and Mr. Erikine, both of whom were members. 

XX. In conformity with the views of this ſociety, Mr. 
rey, on the thirtieth of April, gave notice of his inten- 
n to move, in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion, for an 
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the hou! uiry into the ſtate of the repreſentation. He had ſcarce- 
had vu concluded this intimation, when Mr. Pitt role with 


om v1 Wuſual vehemence to reprobate the meaſure. ** Nothing 


ions tend,“ he faid, „“ be whiſpered on this ſubject which did 
wii Rt involve queſtions of the moſt extenſive, the moſt ſe- 
rom (us, the moſt laſting importance to the people of this 
gha gatry, to the very being of the ſtate. He felt no diſh- 


- + 5 « . . . 
; 10106 ey in aſterting, in the moſt deciſive terms, that he ob- 


jects o Med both to the time and the mode in which this buſi- 
genere was brought forward. He would confeſs that, in 
ciet1c5 I reipet, he had changed his opinion upon this ſubject, 
parle he was not aſhamed to own it. He retained his 
acelroel ion of the propriety of a parliamentary reform, if it 
180136 be obtained by a general concurrence, pointing 
brate ell, at its object. But he was afraid, at this mo- 
100), Pt, that if agreed to by that houſe, the ſecurity of all 
und ny bleſings we enjoyed would be ſhaken to the founda- 
hs 1 The preſent, he aſſerted, was not a time to make 
one 


R 2 hazardous 


oth of government and the nation. The lociety alluded * 
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their ſentiments were not {poken within the walls dl 
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hazardous experiments. Could we forget what leſſons ui 
been given to the world within a tew years ? Cculdith 
ſuppoled tnat men felt the ſituation of this country, y 
contraſted with that of others, to be deplorable? He wg 
noticed the aflociation of the FRIENDS OF THE Poris 
and its advertitements, inviting the public to join th 
ſtandard of reform. He ſaw with concern the gertlmg 
to whom he alluded, united with others, who pol 
not reform only, but gluctt hoſtility to the very fernt 
our government, who threatened the extinction of mom. 
chy, hereditary ſucceſſion, and every thing which prong 
ted order and ſubordination in a ſtate. To his {alt hog 
he would refit every atteinpt of this nature, ardith 


0 
was called upon either to hazard this, or for ever n 
don all hopes of retorm, he would ſay he had no H. 


tation in pieterring the latter alternative.“ The no 

ration of Mr. Fox's language on this occaſion anna 
ſtriking contract to the vehemence of the minitter, 
reminded the houte * that he had never profeſſed to br 
ſanguine on this ſubject as the right honorable gat 
man, but although leſs ſanguine, he happened to be 
little more conſiſtent; ter he had early in public life io 
et an opinion of the neceliity of a parliamentary td 
and remained to this hour convinced of that nel 
and the obvious rcaſon was, that the proceedings dd. 
houte were ſometimes at variance with the opinion oft 
public. Of the truth and juſt:ce of this ſentiinent, hel 
it was only neceſiary to re:irr to a TEcent N{tancy! 
Ruſſian armanient, The declaration of that houte? 
that we ſhould proceed to holtilities. The declaratia 
the people was, that we ſhould not: and ſo ſtrong 
that declaration, that it filenced and awed the mit 
with his triumphant majority. What was the 
quence? That the people of England were at this! 
ment paying the expence of an armament for which. 
never gave their conſent; and as far as that goes 
pay their money for not being repreſented, and bs 


houſe, It was the doctrine of implicit confidence! 
mint 
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iniſter that diſguſted the people; a confidence not given 
o him from the experience of his probity and talents, 
but merely becauſe he was miniſter: and whatever cala- 
mities he may bring upon the country, no inquiry into 
his conduct will be granted. As to the obnoxious allies 
pf the late aſſociators, the objection might be completely 
etorted by aſking the miniſter, who have you for your al- 
es? On our part there may be infuriated republicans, on 


mam urs there notoriouſly are the ſlaves of deſpotiſm. The 
prater are the raſh zealots of liberty, the latter its inveterate 
lail hood determined enemies: both of them unfriendly perhaps 
ard uo the con{titution ; but there is no compariſon between 
ver auß nem in point of real hoſtility to the ſpirit of freedom.“ 
no lr. Sheridan, among other arguments in favor of reform, 
ne noo@blerved, „that fixty or ſeventy peerages had been created 
aerger the preſent adminiſtration, for no diſhinguithed 
litter. bilities, ſor no public ſervices, but merely for their in- 
4 to Weſt in returning members of parliament, Here peerages 
ble gau ed been bartered for election intereſt ; in the lifter king- 
d tv 1m they had been all but proved to have been put up to 
lite aht ion for money. The miniſter failing in his propoſition 
iry aß aiding one hundred members to the houſe of commons, 


t necell 


d almoit added as many to the houſe of peers. In his 
lings d 


blic letter to Mr Wyvill, he profeſied himſelf a friend, 
111101 ch as a man and miniſter to parliamentary reform, and 
zent, be oe ed himtelf to purſue it till it was accomplithed. 
nc lat had fince happened to change his opinion? He 
t houic been eight years a miniſter, and as he could with 
cclarataßerable eaſe command majorities, he found he could do 


» ſtrong bout it.“ Mr. Sheridan remarked, “ that an honorable 
the wüßßelenan (Mr. Powis) had called upon all who thought 
s the be. did, to proteſt againſt the meaſure. In this he had 
at thi e wilely; for to proteſt was eaſier than to argue. 

r Which. The conſternation of the miniſters evidently ap- 
it yori cl by a RoyaL PROCLAMATION almoſt immediately 
and bag again the public diſperſion of all ſeditious writ- 
walls and againſt all illegal correſpondencies, exhorting 
fence" Nagiltrates to vigilance, and the people to ſubmiſũion 


mund obedience. This 2-oclamation being laid beiore the 
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houſe May the twenty fifth, and an addreſs move d 
approbat ion and ſupport, it was warmly oppoted by M. 
Grey, and the proclamation ittelt condemned in ſeven 
terms as an inſidious and pernicious meaſure. Mr. Gg 
declared, “ that he ſcarcely knew how toexprels himlelfy, 
on it; becauſe he hardly could diftinguiſh whether th 
{entiments which gave birth to it were more impotey 
or malicious. He mentioned the aſſociation cf the Fring 
ot the People, and complained that the minitter, appte 
henſwe of its ettefts, had ccncerted this meaſure, with a 
inſidious view of ſeparating thoſe who had been long cu 
nected. No man was ever more delighted with the 
ſiniſter practices than the right honorable gentleman. 
He, whoſe whole political lite was a a conitant tiliued 
inconſiſtency, of ailertion and retratation—He, who neg 
ne rp a meaſure without intending to delude hi 
arers; who promiſed every thing and performed nothing 
who never kept his word with the public; who ſtudid 
all the parts of captivating popularity without even 
tending to deſerve it; and, who from the firſt ſtep of h 
political lite, was a complete public apoſtate. If u 
writings were publiſhed that ought not to have appeard 
his majeſty's miniſters ought to have prolecuted th 
authors, printers, or publiſhers. Upwards however d 
year had eicaped ſince the publications now complang 
of made their appearance. What could they now lay! 
themſelves, or what could the public think of the condul 
of his majeſty's miniſters, who had ſuffered theſe publ 
cations, which were ſaid to he the bane of che pu 
tranquillity, to poiſon the minds of the people for awd 
year ?** He wiſhed to know what could be the mount 
that brought forward, at this time, this ſudden ihow! 
ardor to ſubdue diforder—Had it always maniteſtedit 
in the conduct of miniſters? Was there any remark 
activity diſplayed in prelerving order in the atfan 
Birmingham, where there had been actual outrage 1 
violence to the Jaws, to liberty, and order.“ He rem 


' 


as one of the objects of this proclamation, “ that thek 
officers, his cominiſſioners of th; peace, and his 


err: 
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| d trates, were to make diligent inquiry in order to diſcover 
\lr the authors and publiſhers of wicked and ſeditious writ- 
in g's. In other words, a ſyſtem of eſpionage was to take 
Gig place by order of the crown. The very idea was ſur- 
vs WW prifing as well as odious, that a proclamation ſhould 
&« te WW ue from the ſovereign of a free people, commandin 
voter uch a ſyſtem to be ſupported by {pies and informers.“ 
rend XXII. Mr. Pitt expreſſed his reſpect for many of the 
app Woe bers of the aſſociation in queſtion, declaring, “ that 
vith Ae differed from them only in regard to the time and 
g co ode which they had adopted for the attainment of their 
h tie bet. The aflociation of the friends of the people,” he 
mn aid, „did not come within the ſcope and purview of the 
tile proclamation, which was levelled againſt the daring and 
lo reve ditious principles which had been ſo infidiouſly propa- 
ule heated amongſt the people, under the plauſible and delu- 
noche appellation of the rights of man.** The addreſs was 
> tua ally carricd without a diviſion, and receiving the con- 
ern rence of the upper houſe, was preſented in torm to the 
tcp of ling. It was followed by addreſſes from all parts of the 
If wWpnglom : and the miniſtry, finding their ſtrength, com- 
appeaWcnced proſecutions againſt a vait number of offenders, 
cute) Mongit whom Thomas Paine ſtood moſt conſpicuous : 
vever of d who, notwithſtanding the profeſſional ability of Mr. 
on planeWrikine, whom he had engaged as his advocate, was 
ow lay end guilty of the charge; but foreſeeing the pro- 
he canbhbility of this event, he had previouſly abſconded to 
hele pub Mee. 
che pa xxIII. On the fiith of June, Mr. Dundas brought 
\ for aw ward his ſtatement of the revenue and finances of In- 
the mn and by an intricate deduction of figures, he at- 
den (hon! pted to prove the {ſurplus of the Bengal revenue for the 
vi fe tcl c<ding year to be no leis than eleven hundred thou- 
remark pounds. The flouriſhing ſtate of the revenue 
he affain . however, remarked by Mr. Francis to be rot pre- 
outrage! the ſame thing with the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
Je ren "ry, which might be ill able to bear the weight of 
hat theke poſitions. The ſeizures for non- payment of the 
ad his 0 revenue were, he laid, molt alarmingly notorious ; 
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and 
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and he held in his hand, at that moment, two Ben 
advertiſements, the one anncuncing the ſale of ſeventen 
villages, the other of forty-two, T he reſt of the & 
bate conſiſted chiefly in deſultory converſation concen, 
ing the Indian war. As that ſubject however ſoon 4. 
terwards aſſumed a new aſpect, by the fortunate tam. 
nation effected by lord Cornwallis, a detail of the yr 
cipal events of the war from its commencement to tle 
peace concluded in March 1792, is of more importancy, 
and has therefore a ſtronger claim on attention, 
XXIV. The actual commencement of hoſtilities may 
be dated from the engagement hetween the troops of ti 
Rajah of Travancore, ſtationed at Cranganore tor thede 
fence of that fortreſs, with thoſe of Tippoo Sultana 
the firſt of May 1790. This event, which was expect 
by our government and probably concerted with tuch 
was the ſignal for a moſt vigorous preparation for wat a 
the part of the Britiſh. The grand Carnatic army 2. 
ſembled immediately in the ſouthern provinces. The 
general plan of the campaign was to reduce the Com: 
bettore country, andall the adjacent territory which ly 
belov/ the Gauts, or narrow paſſes between the mou 
tains, and to advance by the Gujelhetty paſs to the ſeg 


of. Seringapatam, the metropolis of Mylcre, Wii m 
ſuch were to be the operations of the grand army iti 
general Meadows, the Bombay army under gen . 
Abercrombie was to undertake the reduction of tie ch 


try lying to the weſt of the Gauts, and afterwards! 
co-operate with the main army, as circumſtances m! 
direct, In the mean time the ſafety of the Carnatics 


ſecured by a force under colonel Kelly, and Ryled fo 
its poſition the centre army, being ſtationed in th en, 
between Madraſs and the paſſes leading to Myſore. ee! 
Poonah Mahrattas and the Nizam, were r<(pectivey dis 
penetrate the enzmy's territory in the quarter bord be 
upon theirs; and Seringapatam was citablifhed a y 
common centre, where the whole force was to 27S 1to 
a collective body. la 


XXV. The reduction of Cannanore was ger 
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0 Abercrombie's firſt object, which after having effected, 
ned pod ſeized ſeveral other places on the coaſt, he entered the 
nc AW: in gclom of Myſore; which, notwithſtanding the pre- 
de 0 ended oppreihon of the government, exhibited every 
cem. here marks of the higheſt cultivation and proſperity. 
on A. Tne ſultan detending hunſelf with great reſolution, and 
termi. o mean d:{play of military (kill, general Meadows found 
« imſelf under the neceſſity of retreating to the vicinity of 
to the ladraſs; where in the month of December 1790, lord 
"rtances WW or wallis aſſumed the command of the army in perſon, 
XXVI. The plan of the war was now conſiderably 
ies nar anged, and a grand effort reſolved on, to force a pat- 
s of ge to Scringapatam through the country lying directly 
thee Welt ward of Madraſs. On the twenty ſecond of Febru- 
uit ay the army had marched beyond the paſs of Muglee 
exp Cl iWFithout interruption 3 and on the twenty-fourth, lord 
th ten ornwallis proceeded to Bangalore. After three days 
r var arch, {ome parties of the enemy's horſe were diſcover- 
army which increated as the army advanced; and before the 
s. TiMWWitith reached within eighteen miles of Bangalore, they 
he Cem nt all the adjacent villages and deſtroyed the forage, 
which WR ben advanced within ten miles, the ſultan's army ap- 
he mon{Warcd in excellent order, and having taken poſſeſſion of 
© the ſe e heights, cannonaded the Britiſh rear, while his caval- 
. Vu made an unſuccelsful attempt on the baggage. The 
ry ih general encamped betore Bangalore on the fifth 
er ger March. On the ſame day colonel Floyd, being dit- 
tec ched with part of the cavalry to reconnoitre, was 
terwards WW pted to attack Tippoo's rear, which at fiiſt appeared 
nces me eive way, but being quickly reinforced, the enemy 
arnatic Mn rallied, and compelled the colonel to retreat. On 
ſtyled a following day the Petta or town was ſtormed and 
in the | en, wich the loſs of one hundred men. On the twelith, 
tyſore. Mee batteries were opened on the fort, but they were 
pecticch diſtant to effect a breach; on the ſixteenth, therefore, a 
er bordenl battery ot nine guns was opened at five hundred and 
ited 35 YA orcs from the works. On the twenty firſt the fort 
to 27/2 WP formed and taken with little Joſs to the Britiſh, but 
la dreadful carnage of the unreſiſting garriſon ; not leſs 
was 85 than 
ercroWen) 
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than one thouſand were maſſacred with the bayonet, a 
three hundred, moſtly wounded, were taken priſoners, 

XXVII. On the thirteenth of May, the army, by a. 
traordinary exert ions, arrived in view of the luper! 0 ch. 
tal of My ſore, defended by the ſultan in perlon : {ig 
were bey . movements of lord Cor nwallis, that Ty 


ſhip « came in ſight. On the a an aalen 
in which TI ws © was ſaid to be defrated; though he dag 
not appear to have ſuſtained any very conſidera able lok 
The ſwelling of the river Cavery, which ſurrounds &. 
ringapatam, together with the want of proviſions, ten 
led os Cornw: [lis to begin his retreat to Bancalay 
almoſt before his * ictory could be announced. Ge 1 
nere e, Who had advanced through the Gautsd 
the oppoſite ſide, with a view to form a junction wit 
— Corwallis, was now alto obliged to lead back haz 
„ fatizned, haraſſed and duappointed, over the meu 
ta ns they had ſo lately and with fuch dificulty falt 
During theſe tranſactions the troops of the Nizam andi 
Mahrattas kept diſcreetly aloof, leaving the burthcncf 
war almoſt entirely to the Britiſh, While the army þ 
encamped near Seringapatam, a preſent of fruit wes 
from 'Tippoo to lord Cornwallis, and ſome overt 
for a ſeparate peace: the preſent was however return 
with an aſſurance to the ſultan, that no peace coulth 1 
accepted that did not include the allies. Noi“ 
ing this diſappointment, ſo ſolicitous was A 
cace, that lord Cornwallis had ſcarcely reached Bang 
— when a vakeel arrived with full powers to treat; 
owing, it is ſaid, to ſome intormality in point of eticuell 
rather than to any diſlike of the object of his ml 
all negoc iation was ſuſpended. 

XXVIII. Though this campaign was not attew 
with the {uccels expected, the next, tor which lord 
wallis made unremitted pr eparations, opened under 
favorable auſpices. Early in February, 1792, fi 
tern and weſtern armies, rel {fuming their former pls 
operations, effected a junction under the walls of & 
Spin 


znatam: the forces of the Peiſhwa and of the Nizam en- 
awping alſo at a ſinall diſtance, and furniſhing to the 


5 ritiſn army a plentiful ſupply of ſtores and proviſions. 
re ſultan was ſtrongly poſted to receive them: his front 
Cal pe, or fortified camp, which was fituated on the north 
ech e of the Cavery behind a ſtrong bound hedge, was de- 
I eea by heavy cannon in the redoubts, and by his field 
a. ain and army ſtatipned to the beſt advantage. In the 
pla ont there appeared at leaſt a hundred pieces of cannon, 
= 0 ein the fort and iſland, which formed his ſecond line, 
e lere were three times that number. 
nos K XX1X. The Britiſh commander did not ſuffer his 
„ © oops to enjoy a long repoſe in this tation ; for, on the 
oth of February, general orders were iſſued, direct ing an 
Gol: ck upon the enemy's camp and lines that evening at 
; s cn o'clock. The right diviſion, conſiſting of three 
cn Wi 


ouſand three hundred infantry, was commanded by ge- 
al Meadows; the center, conſiſting of three thoutand 
en hundred, by lord Cornwallis in perſon ; and the 
t, which only amounted to one thouſand ſeven hun- 
d, by lieutenant-colonel Maxwell. At eight o'clock 
whole body was under arms; the evening was calm 
| ſerene 3 and the troops moved on by the light of the 
on in grand and awful ſilence. Between the hours of 
and eleven at night, the center column, within a mile 
the bound hedge, met the enemy's grand guard, or 
y of cavalry, who were coming with rockets, &c. to 
urb the Britiſh camp. Perceiving themſelves now 
ppictely diſcovered, the column advanced with un- 
mon rapidity, and entered the lines in lels than a 
ter of an hour after the intelligence could have reached 
enemy. The right column met with greater obſtruc- 
s; ior being led to a more diſtant point than was in- 
ed by lord Cornwallis, it was conſiderably later in 
ung the hedge than the center column. The battle, 
ter, became general throughout the enemy's lines 
It eleven, and continued til! day-break, waen the 
in hach completely ditconcerted the ſultan's poſition, 
oodaincd other Agnal advantages. The battle was 
| gontinned 
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continued in different parts during the whole of the h 
venth. The moſt deſperate conflict took place at th 
ſultan's redoubt, which was detended by a ſmall pp 
of Britiſh under major Kelly, againſt three vigorous 2. 
tacks, ſeconded by a heavy cannonading from the fort 
The enemy having quitted every poſt on the north fd 
of the river, the camp was advanced on the ſucceeding 
days as near to the bound hedge as the guns of the tat 
would permit, and a chain of connecting poſts along th 
northern and eaſtern ſides of the fort was formed, ard 
thus the capital ot Myſore was completely inveſted on in 
two principal points. 

XXX. Thus preſſed in every quarter —his palace a 
beautiful gardens in poſleſſion of the enemy his whol 
power reduced within the narrow limits of a citadel, th 
defence of which was even doubttul—the hitherto up 
ſubdued ſpirit of the ſultan ſeems to have given wy 
with his tottering fortunes, and peace, upon almoſt ay 
terms, was become a deſirable object. As a prelink 
nary ſtep towards an accommodation, he releaſed leu 
nants Chalmers and Naſh, who had been taken priſ.neq 
and on their departure preſented them with two ſiza| 
and five hundred rupees. Soon after he difpatcheday 
keel to the camp of lord Cornwallis to fue for peat 


which the Britiſh general at laſt granted upon the lert 16 
terms, 1. Of his ceding one half of his dominion i; wa 
the allied powers: 2. Of paying three crores arc he 
lacks of rupees, as an indemnification for the eee. 


of the war; 3. The releale of all priſoners : and 411 
delivery of two of his fons as hoſtages tor the due g 
formance of the treaty. 

XXXI. On the twenty ſixth of February the ! 
princes, each mounted on an elephant, richly caparit 
ed, proceeded from the fort to lord Cornwailis's a 
where they were received by his lordſhip with his 4 
The eldeſt, Abul Kalik, was about ten, the yourgh 
Moovza-ud- Deen, about eight years of age. The 
were attired in white muſlin robes, with red bund 
richly adorned with pearls, Educated from untavey" 
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he utmoſt care, the ſpectators were aſtoniſhed to behold 
theſe children all the reſerve, the politeneſs, and at- 
tion of maturer years. The kindneſs with which the 

ere reccived by the Britiſh commander, appeared 4 
ford them the higheit ſatisfaction. Some preſents were 
changed on both hides, and the whole tranſaction ex- 


* bued. a ſcene at once peculiarly novel, pleaſing, and 
1 tereſting. On the nineteenth of March, 1792, the de- 
1 al nitive treaty, ſigned by the ſultan, was delivered by 
young princes, with great ſolemnity, into the hands 
lord Cornwallis ; but the ſums ſpecified in the ſecond 
—, ticle not being actually paid, the princes remained for 
5 hab wh * longer under the tate guard and cuſtody of his 
lel, t ; 
" „ | * I Ack ar jacrer y for Britain terminated a war, 
ven . dale 1 15 _ neither ſolid juſtice for its foundation, 
not * ole or ĩts object. The benefits we may zet com- 
pda eee e natives of India, remain for time to diſco- 
1 14 certain it is, the pat hiſtory of that country but 
Dre * N in thoſe regions the Britiſh name has 
_—_ rs &, 4x4 - onored, and our footſteps too often 
ee 00d. bY an influx of wealth is the ſole 
for peatt — 2 reape from the extent and ſecurity of 
che de nk . the views of the STATESMAN 
minions ih; 3 1 338 If our power is made ſub- 
yy tp * on 2 and intellectual improvement 
e expects. It a N e PHILOSOPHER will ex, in our con- 
ind 4. Mn of the eee in the moral and religious con- 
he due N rejoice 5 — 1 even the CHRISTIAN 
* oy ories. Let us then hope that a 
Y the EP Re i founded on juſtice and equity, 
y capari hate I. pr till ſcience has illumined 
Ys ere geg her. 8: e delightful elimates; till freedom 
1 vis 19h ee on ug ruins of deipotiſm and 
the your? des the uſe of 5 r 2 the Britiſh name ſu- 
The pitt 7” and the havoc, ruin, and cal:- 
\.red tuft : 8 CHAP, 
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HAF. V. 

I. Introduction. II. Dr. Price preaches a Sermny 
the Love of our Country, the fifth of November 1789, K 
fore the Members of the Revolution Society. III. All 
dreſs of Congratulation preſented to the National An 
of France from the Revolution Society. IV. Mr. Buh 
puvlijhes his celebrated Pamphletin which he cenſures the hu 
rrines of Dr. Price, V. Mr. Burke's Book well receiolh 
the Tory Faction. VI. Anſevered by Thomas Pane, Vil, 
Effects produced by the publication of the RiGurs of 
Man. VIII. Proclamation againſt ſeditious Writ 
IX. Oficial Complaint againſt certain Expreſſions n 
the Proclamatio : by the French Ambaſſador. X. 1h 
Confederacy of the Courts of Vienna and Berlin azan 
France, XI. The King of the French ſolicits the friah 
Offices of his Britanmc Majefly to prejerve the Peat 4 
Europs. XII. Declined by the Britiſh Cabinet. XI 
The Emperor's Manifejio againſt France. XIV. Prufia 
Manifiſto. XV. Dube of Brunſfwick's Mamfefto, XVI 
Reflections on theſe Manifeflos, XVII. Trer ditaſſi 
Effects at Paris. XVIII. The French ſirounly avert 
a War with Great Britain. XIX. The Depojition of 
King of the Fren:h,—the Ambaſſador leaves Paris, M 
Commencement of the Campaign ;—the combined um 
take Lengavy and Verdun. XXI. Theſe Succeſſes ina 
the Parihans ;—Maſjacres of September. XXII. Tt 
cherous Conduct of the Prufſians to the Emigrants. XN 
An immenſe Number of French Prieſts arrive in Fugluu 
humanely received. XXIV. National Convention of Fri 
formally conftituted ; Dr. Prieftly and Thomas I 
choſen Members ;—the Baggage of the latter illegal 
amined at Dover. XXV. The combined Army reduc 
a deplorable Situation the Duke of Brunſwick fri 
an armiflice, and ſolicits a Conference with Pim 
XXVI. The Pruſſiaus guilty of Fraud zel, 
Treachery. XXVII. The combined Army obligid i 
treat, XXVIII. Amazing Succeſs of the French 4 
XXIX. The congratulatory Addrefs of the Engly ht 
to the Natioual Convention, XXX. The Cone, 


he famous Decree of F raternigation. XXXI. The En. 
liſh Government diſcever their Alarm at the Extent of the 


79, 


* rench Conqueſis; — Aſſiſtance offered to Holland ;— refuſed, 
7 1 XXII. The Engliſh Cabinet QUVIW their Approbation of 
* be Principles of the grand Confederacy, XXXIII. The 
* 


Wrtifices uſed by Miniſte rs to inflame the Paſſions of the 
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zople againſt the French. XXXIV. Proclamations for 
uling out the Militia, for aſſembling Parliament ;—the 
oubled State of the Country at the Concluſion of 1792. 
A we are now approaching that calamitous period, 
when England was deſtined to interfere in the 
airs of France; and from an honorable and proſperous 
utrality, to become the principal in a war which has 
luged the continent in blood; this is perhaps; the moſt 
oper place to review the cauſes which eventually in- 
plved the nation in a contelt, ſo fatal to its beſt intereſts. 


vin ben the reader is preſented by an uninterrupted nar- 
pn tive, with a regular and unbroken chain of events, he 
7 W before him in one combined view both cauſes and et- 


ts, and can therefore judge with more preciſion, and de- 
e with greater certainty, It was with this view, that 
e writings of Mr. Burke were overlooked in the order 
time, and reſerved tor the period of 1792, when their 
eadful effects were univerſally felt in the violent and 
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d firm . 0 N 
45 u eorous animoſities to which they had given birth, 
Al. Te which threw the whole kingdom into one general fer- 


nt. 


 wylll 

* II. In order then, to trace to their ſource the troubles 
onof fn diſſenſions which convulled this country in the lat- 

oma Pu months of 1792, it 18 neceſſary to revert to the anni- 

Ila e tary meeting of the revolution ſociety held in the me- 

be * polis on the fifth of November 1789. On that day, a 

-vick jr — was preached before tle members, by the 

„ Damen rated Dr, Price, on ( the love of our country.” In 

fact rg le, the primary principles of government were 

obliged E * a mode which the lanction of a century had ren- 

French . amiliar to Engliſhmen and the great doctrines of 
110% hai y inculcated with all that emphaſis and energy, 


ch characterized the pen of that diſtinguiſhed and 
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8 2 venerable 
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berty catching and ſpreading, and a general amendmed 


208 GEORGE 111, A. D. 1794, 
venerable patriot. The improvement of the world d. 
pended, as the preacher affirmed, “ on the attentia 
given by men to this topic. Nor will mankind be ex 
as virtuous and happy as they are capable of being, ti 
the attention to it becomes univerſal and efficacious, [i 
we forget it, we ſhall be in danger ot an idolatry as gra 
and ſtupid, as that of the ancient heathens, who, att 
fabricating blocks of wood or ſtone, fell down and we. 
ſhipped them.“ At the concluſion of this diſcourſe, u 
expatiating on the friendly aſpect of the preſent times 
all exertions in the cauſe of liberty, he broke out into th 
following eloquent exclamation, © What an eventf 
period is this! I am thankful that I have lived to it: al 
I could almoſt ſay, Lord ! ow letteſt thou thy ſercat 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation, | 
have lived to tee a diffuſion of knowledge which has us 
dermined ſuperſtition and error : I have lived to ſeth 
rights of men better underſtood than ever, and nating 
panting for liberty which ſeemed to have loſt the idead 
it. I have lived to fee thirty millions of people indignant 
ly and reſolutely ſpurning at flavery, and demanding l. 
berty with an irrelittible voice; their king led in triumyl 
and an arbitrary monarch ſurrendering himſelf to his ſub 
jects. After ſharing in the benefits of one reyolutio 
I have been ſpared to be a witneſs to two other revojution 
both glorious ; and now methinks I fee the ardor for! 
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"wx 
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beginning in human affairs—the dominion of kug 
changed tor the dominion of laws, and the dominion 
prieſts, giving way to the dominion of reaſon and ca 
icience. Be encouraged, all ye friends of freedom, 3 
writers in its defence! The times are auſpicious. 1 
labours have not been in vain, Behold Kingdoms adm 
niſhed by you, ſtarting from ſlcep, breaking their fett 
and claiming juſtice from their oppreflors ! Behoid 8 
light you have ſtruck out, after ſetting America lF 
reflected to France, and there kindled into a blaze, U 
lays deſpotiſm in aſhes, and warms and 11unws 
Europe!“ III. Imprevd 
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III. Impreſſed with theſe noble and generons ſenti- 

nents, the ſociety whoſe numbers on this occaſion far ex- 

ecded thoſe of any former anniverſary, unanimouſly re- 


794, 
1d de. 
tention 


de ent Wl ved, on the motion of Dr. Price, to offer, in a formal 

ng, tw ares, © their congratulations to the national aſſembly, 

us. U the event of the late glorious revolution in France.“ 

as grok his being tranſmitted by their chairman, lord Stanhope, 

TY o the duke de la Rochefocault, and laid by that diſtin- 
Wit. 


uiſned nobleman before the aſſembly, was received with 
oud acc lamations. It betonged,”” ſaid the duke de la 
ochefocault in his reply, “ to Dr. Price, the apoſtle of 
iberty, to propoſe a motion tending to pay to liberty the 
aireſt homage—that of national prejudices. In that ad- 


urſe, u 
tunes u 
into tle 
eventiu 


it: res is ſeen the dawn of a glorious day, in which two 

eva verſe nations ſhall contract an intimate union, founded 

ation. n the ſimilarity of their opinions, and their common 

| has u. nchuſiaſm for liberty.“ Allo the the archbiſhop of Aix, 

* reſident of the national aſſembly, tranlmitted to lord 
1008 


tanhope, in a manner the mot polite and flattering, the 
le 1dca ote of the aſſembly, relative to the addreſs, ſtating * that 
ndign "Mc afſembly was deeply affected with this extraordinary 
nding ook of eftcem, and directing the preſident to expreſs to 
tune revolution ſociety, the lively ſenſibility with which 
0 his de national aſſembly had received an addrels, breathing 
ems hole ſentiments of humanity and univerlal benevolence, 
dae hat ought to unite together in all countries of the world 
4 Ic 3 triends of liberty, and the happineſs of man- 

c ind. | 

of Ku IV. In the month of F ebruary following, Mr, Burke 
omimh rtered his firſt furious invect ive againſt the French re- 
n and ution in the houſe of commons, and, tranſported with 
_ s = and rancor at the high degree of proſperity it had 
, * * tenet, pavliſhed, a tew months after this memo- 
heir fete 133 a book intitled 85 Reflections on the French 
5.000 i, . written with a jorce of eloquence and ener- 
merica (R.! - 5 3 calculated to produce the moſt power- 
"Var 13 he object of this elaborate treatiſe was 
on 2g i—1. To expoſe to the public reſentment and 
Impreld Vignaton, thoſe perſons who had in this country ma- 
Im 8 3 nilefted 
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210 S EORGE III. A. D. 1794, 
nifeſted their approbation of the revolution in Franc, 
and, 2. To place that revolution itſelf in an odious a 
execrable light, as an event to be deplored, deteſted, wy 
deprecated. With the moſt atrocious and unexamyle 
malignity, he invites and exhorts all chriſtian rinces (u 
the appendix to this work) to make, what he tiles « 4 
common cauſe with a juſt prince, dethroned by reg 
and traitors.“ The deluded people of France, to he 
relcued from the evils they had brought upon themſelves, 
muſt, as he affirmed, be SUBDUED ; and he intimaty 
that this war, or cruſade, is to be conducted on pri. 
ciples different from any former one. The mode 9 
civilized war,“ ſays he, “ will not be practiſed; the 
muſt look for no modified hoſtility; all which is ng 
battle will be MILITARY EXECUTION.” The membe 
of the revolution ſociety, and the other commemoraton 
of the French revolution, he inveighs againſt in terns 
the moſt unqualified abuſe ; and he charges Dr. Pri 
in particular, with having ful minated, in his revolutia 
ſermon, principles little ſhort of treaſon and rebella 
« His doctrines,"”” ſays Mr. Burke, ** affect our ca 
ſtitut ion in its vital parts, He affirms, that his m 
jeſty is almoſt the only lawful king in the world, be 
cauſe the only one who owes his crown to the cho 
of his people. As to the kings of the world, all of who 
except one, this arch-pontiff of the rights of men, with 
the plenitude, and with more than the boldnels, of 
papal depoſing power in its meridian fervor of the twell 
century, puts into one ſweeping clauſe of ban and anal 
ma, and proclaims uſurpers by circles of longitude and 
titude over the whole globe, it behoves them to conſider} 
they admit into their territories theſe apoſtolic miſſionai 
v ho are to tell their ſubje&s they are not lawful Kings. 
thing canbe more untrue, than that the crown of this a 
is held by his majeſty by the choice of the people. Whill! 
legal conditions of the compatt of ſovereiguty are pelt 
ed, he holds his crown, as Mr. Burke virtually afin 
in CONTEMPT of their choice.” According to this 
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his conduct to the conditions of the national choice, he 
reigns in actual contempt ot their choice. Dr. Price 

aying aſſerted the abſtract right of the people, as ex- 
mplified at the revolution, to depoſe their governors for 
miſconduct, and frame a government for themſelves ; Mr. 
Burke ſays, „the cople of England utterly diſclaim 


It; they will reſiſt the practical aſſertion of it with their 


ves and fortunes.” But how the people can, in any 
piven or poſſible circumſtances, re/iſt their own aft, is a 
paradox which this ſublime writer attempts not to ſolve. * 


V. 
* Certain it is that Dr, Price advanced in this fa- 
nous diſcourſe no other principles than thoſe which 
ad ever been held ſacred by the Whig party, and 
hich Mr. Locke had urged a hundred ycars before 
n defence of the title of King William, and the vali- 
ty of the revolution government. Amongſt innu- 


terable paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, a ſingle cita- 
on may well ſuffice in vindication of a doctrine reſt- 
g on the immoveable foundation of common ſenſe. 
Though in a conſtituted commonwealth,”* ſays 
at immortal writer, “ ſtanding upon its own baſis, 


d acting according to its own nature, that is, acting 
pr the preſervation of the community, there can be 
ut one ſupreme power, which is the legiſlative, to 
hich all the reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate; yet 
e legiflative being only a judiciary potver, to att for 
tain ends, there remains ſill in the people a ſu- 
eme power to remove or alter the legillative, when 
ey find the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſ- 
pin them. For all power given with truſt far the 
aining an end, being limited by that end, when- 
er that end is manifeſtly neglected or oppaſed, the 
t muſt be neceſſarily forfeired, and the power de- 
Ived into the hands who gave it, who may place it 
ww where they thall think beſt for their ſafety and 
urity. And thus the community perpetually re- 
ns a ſupreme power of ſaving 1 from the 
empts and deſigns even of their legiſlators, when= 
r they ſhall be 


7 on deſigns againſt the libeztics and properties ot 
e 


ſo fooliſh or ſo wicked as to lay ard 


\ 
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V. From the date of the fatal publication of My, 
Burke, who ſeemed ambitious to ſignalize himſelf by fot. 
ting not merely a Kingdom but the world itſelf on fie, 


the ſubjet. If they who ſay this hypotheſis lays x 


foundation for rebellion, mean that it may. occaſion | 


civil wars or inteſtine broils, to tell the people that 
they are abſolved from obedience, when illegal at. 
tempts are made upon their liberties and properties, 
they may as well ſay, upon the ſame ground, tha 
honeſt men may not oppoſe robbers or pirates, be. 
cauſe this may occaſion diſorder or bloodſhed, I defre 
it may be confidered what kind of peace there will be 
in the world, which is to be maintained only for the 
benefit of robbers and oppreflors. Polyphemus's den 


gives us a perfect pattern of ſuch a peace; ſuch a gy. * 


vernment, wherein Ulyiles and his companions had 
nothing to do but quietly to ſuffer themſelves to be 
devoured. Are the people to be blamed if they hare 
the ſenſe of rational creatures, and can think of 
things no otherwiſe than as they find and feel them? 
And is it not rather their fault, who put things in 
ſuch a poſture, that they would not have them thought 
as they are? But whether the miſchief hath oſtenet 
begun in the people's wantonneſs or the ruler's inh. 
lence, I leave to impartial hiſtory to determine 

Similar principles are laid down by lord Bolingbrote, 
who is well known to have been in his habits of lik 
and practice, both a Tory and a Jacobite. * The 
legiſlative,” ſays his lordſhip, “ is a ſupreme, and 
may be called in one fenſe an 4% ute, but in noneal 
arbitrary power.“ If you, therefore, put ſo ert 


gant a caſe as to ſuppole the two houſes of parlianety 


concurring to make at once a formal ce ſſion of ny 
own rights and privileges, and of thoſe ot the hoe 
nation to the crown, and aſk who hath the right 10 
means to ri the ſupreme legitJative power; 1: 
ſwer, the whole nation hath the right, and a pech 
who deſerve to enjoy liberty, will find the _w 
An attempt of this kind would break the arg" „ 
twecn the king and the nation, between the 


preſtniarive and collective body of the peoph 
Would diliglve the coultitution, 
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the nation was divided into two violent and openly hoſ- 
tile parties. The Tory faction, which had hitherto 
ſcarcely dared to whiſper their diflike, now under the 
ſanction of Mr. Burke's authority, became bold and cla- 

morous in their vociferations. The principles advanced 
by Mr. Burke, ever grateful to the ear of princes, at 
once obliterated all his paſt offences, and placed him in 
the foremott rank of favourites and courtiers. It is true, 
that the approbation of the miniſter and his intimate ad- 
herents, was at firſt cautiouſly beſtowed on Mr. Burke's 
novel and daring doctrines ; but as the crifis approached 
when the public mind was hetter prepared tor the decla- 
ration cf their ſentiments, they were more open and un- 
equivocal in this encouragement ot the anti-gallican ora- 
ton. 

VI. This extraordinary production gave riſe to num- 
berleis replies, of which by iar the moſt memorable was 
that written by Thomas Paine, the author of the famous 
pamphlet ſtyled COMMON SENSE, which by its almoſt 
magical effect on the minds of the people of America, at 
| molt unportant criſis, paved the way for the declara- 

jon of independency. His preſent work, RIGHTS OF 
la, was written with no leſs power of intellect and 
orce of language; and made a correſpondent, perhaps 
n indelible, impreſſion upon the public mind. Not 
ontent with pointing out and expoſing with the moſt 
reaſtic ſeverity the abſurdities, paradoxes, and mitire- 
relentations of Mr. Burke—not content with painting 
juſt and ſtriking colours the abuſes and corruptions 
| the exiſting government ; he with daring and unhal- 
bwed hand attacked the principles of the conſtitution 
leli—deſcribing it in terms the moſt indecent, as radi- 
plly vicious and tyrannical; and reprobating the intro- 

Icon of ariſtocracy or monarchy, under whatever mo- 

cations, into any form of government, as a flagrant . 

urpation and invaſion of the unalienable rights of man. 

When we ſurvey,” ſays this temcrarious writer, 
[the wretched condition of man under the monarchical 
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214 CEORGE III. A. D. 1792. 
2nd hereditary ſyſtems of goverment, dragged from his 
home by one power, or driven by another, and impoye. 
riſhed by taxes more than by enemies; it becomes evident 
that thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a GENERAL xg 
VOLUTION in the principle and conſtruction of govern. 
ments is neceflary.”* The ſucceſs of Mr. Paine's ff 
part of the Rights of Man encouraged him ſhorty 
after to produce a ſecond part combining principle ard 

actice, in which the vices, defects, and impcricRiong 
of the Britiſh government are examined with a ill mon 
critical ſeverity, and the conſtitution attacked and rid; 
culed with redoubled virulence. 

VII. Theſe works untortunately appearing at a time, 
when a large proportion of the community, and thoſe tay 


into! 
1792 
clam 
{edit 
to in. 
darin 
evide; 
ſidera 
foortt 
ated | 


the moſt zealouſly attached to liberty, were from cauſa 1 = 
already ſpecified, in a ſtate of great irritation and diſcor- Nhat ce 
tent; and the books, notwithſtanding their abſurd ad Wc, 
miſchievous political poſitions, being written in a ſtyle I. C. 
and manner which “ came home to men's bulineſs ad Wh... ir 
boſoms, innunterable converts were made to their gene Hnmed 
ſyſtem; and ſuch were the pains taken to circulate then Nich 
amongſt the body of the people, that no leſs than the Pama 
amazing number of fifty thouſand copies were in a ſhot MPions | 
time ſaid to be fold. Political aflociations were alv Wh. hol 


inſtituted in every part of the kingdom, profeſſing to. the 
have in view the reform of the conſtitution, but manya Wk... _ 
which were, not without reaſon, ſuſpected of carrying... 
their views much farther. Such were the lamentabk e Fran 
conſequences reſulting from the raſhneſs and tolly om Ic 
Mr. Burke, whoſe boaſted panacea operated upon tle WWW... . 
body politic as a moſt deadly poiſon; and which ſerve ent fl 
to prove that learning and eloquence may ſubſiſt in te e trea 
higheſt perfection, without being accompanied wit: e two 


ſingle particle of wiſdom. che 
VIII. Though the immenſe circulation of Mr. Pi x Pilni. 
books was a matter of public notoriety, yet, ſuch ws ſienna: 


the ſhameful inattention of government, that f ITY 
wards of a year not a ſingle proceſs had been 1 Fs appl 
acaink publiſher, printer, or ſeller of theſe alarming ug; 

wy | 11 b61J0u8 
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libellous doctrines. At length however, when they had 
operated their full miſchiet, and the fervor of the firſt 
proſelytiſm had abated, the attorney general filed an 
information againſt Thomas Paine in the Eaſter term of 
1792 3 and on the 21ſt. of May following, a royal pro- 
clamation was iſſued againſt the publication and ſale of 
ſeditious writings, with ſtrong injunctions to all perſons 
to inform againſt thoſe who ſhould be guilty of ſuch 


n Waring attempts, &c. This proclamation, which, wag 
oe eridently pointed at the RIGHTS OF MAN, was with con- 
1 
wn. 


fiderable propriety termed “ An Advertiſement by Au- 
tbortty,"” and ſurely no expedient could be better calcu- 
ated to procure conſequence to the author, or popularity 
to his works. 

IX. The proclamation having intimated a belief, 
hat * correſpondencies had been entere into with ſundry 
erſons in foreign parts,“ obvioully alluding to France, 
ſtye I. Chauvelin who had but a few weeks before arrived 
ere in the capacity of French ambaſſador, preſented 
ner mmediately an official declaration to lord Grenville, in 
then *ich he complained that certain expreſſions in the pro- 
lamation appeared to give credit to the ertoneous opi- 
ſhot ions propagated by the enemies of France, both as to 
e be hoſtile intentions of Great Britain towards France, 
'g 0nd the treacherous deſigns of France to promote ſecdlition 
any 0 nd contuſion in the kingdom of Great Britain: it was 
ig peceſſive of the moſt pacific and honorable diſpoſitions 
France towards this country, and produced an anſwer 
rom lord Grenville, that breathed the ſtrongeſt ſenti- 
ents of peace and amity, with an unequivocal engage- 
dent from our king, directiy and poſitively to maintain 
pe treaty of navigation and commerce exiſting between 
e two nations. As it was generally ſuſpected in France, 
at the King of Great Britain had entered into the league 
| Pilnitz, and was in ſecret alliance with the courts of 
tenna and Berlin, the anſwer of lord Grenville, when 
ad in the national aſſembly, was received with bound- 
P applauſe, as a ſeaſonable pledge of peace, at a time, 
1 | when 
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when ſtrong fears were entertained of the hoſtile inte. 
tions of our court. * + # 


* Dark and myſterious as the conduct of the allie4 
courts has been relative to the treaty of Pilaitz, ti 
tollowing paper, which has never been officially di. 
owned, and which cannot be read without indignatiq 


by any friend of liberty and juſtice, will leave ng 1 
doubt of tlie baſeneſs and criminality of their deſigns, take 
Partition treaty between the courts in concert, con. ame 
eluded and ſigned at Pavia, in the month of July 1791, whit 
„His majeity the eraperor will retake all thy Jy 
Louis 14th, conquered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; Ye 
and uniting theſe provinces to the ſatd Netherlands and 
will give them to his ſerene highneſs the eleRor py. "Kt 
latine, fo that theſe new poſſeſſions, added to i 
Palatinate, may herearter have the name of Auſtraſy, Ruff 
„ His majeſty the emneror will preſerve, for ever, [or 
the property and potlcliion of Bavaria, to make i OY 
future an indivitible maſs with the domains and *, 
hereditary potteifions of the houſe of Auſtria. — 
« Her ſerene highneſs the archducieſs Mary 0 
Chriſtina ſhall be, conjointly with his ſerene highneh 6 i 
her nephew, the archduke Charles, put into hereditay i: F 
poiieſhon ot the duchy of Lorraine. 3 
« Alface ſhall be reſtored to the empire, and thy C F 
biſhop of Straſhurgh, as well as the chapter ſhall ,, da 
cover their ancient privileges, and the eccleflaſtici ye 
lovereigns of Germany ſhall do the fame. *% * 
„If the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede te A 
coalition, it may be propoſed to them to annex tot * 
helvetic league the bithopric of Porentrice, the defls 
of Franche Comte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, un 
the neighhturing bailiwicks, as well as the terror The 
of Berſoy, which interſects the pays de Vaud. is tre 
„ Should his majeſty the king of Sardinia ſubſcri . 
to the collition, la Brelle, le Bugcy, and the ps. 150 
Gex. uſued by France from Savoy, ſhall be rial ade - 
to him. 13 
« In cafe his Sardinian majeſty can make a bn Lap 
A . X 8 ; * 3 9Palr 
diverſion, he ſhall be ſuttered to taxe Dauphiny ien to of 
long to hir1 for ever, as the neareſt deſcendant © ideſt 


ancient NRuphins. « 11 
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X. The political ſituation of France at this time 
draws our attention to a vaſt variety of circumſtances, 


« His majeſty the king of Spain ſhall have Rouf— 
fillon and Bearn, with the ifland of Corfica, and he 
ſhall take poſletſion of the French part of Saint Do- 
mingo. 

* Her mazeſty the empreſ*: of all the Ruſſias ſhall 
take upon herlelf the invaſion of Poland, and at the 
ſame time retain Kaminieck, with that part of Padolia 
which borders on Moldavia. 


J's © His majeſty the emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to 
nat gire up Choczim, as well as the ſinall torts of Servia, 
* aad thoſe on the river Lurna. 


« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by mcans of the 
above mentioned invaſion of the empreſs of all the 
Rufſias into Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of 
Thorn and Dantzic, and there unite the palatine on 
ne eaſt to the confines of Sileſia. 


„ « His majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall beſides ac- 
yd Tre Luſace, and his ſerene highneſs the eletor of 
; axony thall in Exchange receive the reſt of Poland, 
Mari nd occupy the throne as hereditary ſovereign. 
— « His majeſty the preſ2nt king of Poland ſhall ab- 
mn 


licate the throne, on receiving a ſuitable annuity. 
His royal highnets the eleQtor of Saxony thall give 
is daughter in marriage to his ſerene highneſs, the 


1 17 » * . 4 * 
1 oungeſt fon of his royal highneſs the grand duke of 
Alec ; 


the Ruilias, who will be the father of the race of 
ie hereditary kings of Poland and Lirhuania 
(Signed) << LzOorO t p, 

PRINCE NASSA u, 

« Cour FioriDa BI. AN CA, 

„% BiSCHOFFSUERDER.,?' 
The king of England is ſaid to have acceded to 
is treaty in march 1792. And Holland to have ac- 
ded afterwards, provided the arraugements, reſpect - 
bz their limits with his imperial majeſty thould be 
ade according to the defire of the republic before 
ze partition, 
Spain renounced it when count d' Aranda came 
to office as minitter, giving alurances howeverof the 
icteſt neutrality, that 
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218 GEORGE III. A. D. 1792. 
that in their conſequences deeply involve the intereſ q f 
our own and every other kingdom of Europe. She un ki 
hitherto only engaged in war againſt the emperor, By * 


the principles which have ſince produced the formidah 
armed confederacy againſt her, were from henceforh 
working a filent, though violent effect, The French 
forelaw the gathering ſtorm, and by vigorous meaſur 
prepared to reſiſt it. The legiſlative body dechm 
France to be in danger, and paſſed a ſet form of decree 
for arming the kingdom. The king addreſſed a ett 
to the national aſſembly, exhorting them to intern! 
peace and harmony, as the ſure means of repelling th 
hoſtile attacks of any foreign enemies. He ſent a fir 


CONC 
men 
trali 
Hear 


mal notification to all the powers of Europe, by whid nent 
he diſavowed and proteſted againſt all the acts which te Vine 


French princes had done in his name, with regard u ame. 


making loans of money, entering into negociations with Mie c 
foreign courts, and levy ing troops. He proteſſed his a dar. 
tachment to the conſtitution, which he declared he hal o in 
freely accepted and fworn to defend. He aſſured tien le in 
of his determination to make ute of all the force put ino itud. 
his hands againſt the enemies of France, whatever pre ndeps 
text might be employed to countenance the armed aßen. nay b 
bues of emigrants, or to ſupport them in their hoſti quall 
proceedings. The miniſter immediately after announce ineſs 
to the aſſembly the confederacy of Vienna and Bult XII 
againſt their country, and that France would ſoon be rial: 
tacked by an army of one hundred and fifty thou Which 
men. 1 

XI. France had on every occaſion, ſince the ne ſe 
mencement of her revolution up to this period, ep inte 
a conſtant and anxious ſolicitude to preſerve a good unde- Ended | 


ſtancling with this country. Nor were there any tem 
ſo humilitaring or harſh, to which ſhe did not app 
over ready to tubmit, in order to ſecure this imp 
and primary object. Nothing can be more ewpnateaſ 
exprelſive of theſe ſentiments, than the note which Me 
Chauvelin preſented upon this ſubject to lord Glen 
in which, for the preſervation ot the peace 0! oo n 
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king of the French urges his Britannic majeſty zealouſ] 

to employ his good offices with his allies, to prevent them 
from granting to the enemies ot F rance, directly or in- 
dire&tly, any aſſiſtance. He complains of the meaſures 
taken by the court of Vienna to engage the Pruſſians in 
a quarrel foreign from their intereſts, and intimates that 
ſimilar attempts were ſucceſsfully made upon the repub- 
lic of Holland. He adverts alto, with much apparent 
concern, to the menaces employed to draw the different 
members of the Germanic body from that prudent neu- 
trality, which their political ſituation, and every obje 

dear to them preſcribe. He complains of the ent age- 


* 
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hick nents entered into with the ſoverrigus of Italy, tœdtter- 
| the ine them to commence hoſtilities againſt France. He 
n ments the intrigues which have armed Rutha againſt 


with de conſtitution of Poland, and which openly announced 
is WS daring conſpiracy againſt every tree ſtate, that threatens 


e o involve Europe in all the horrors of a general war, 
then le invites him to employ in his wildom, and in the ple. 
tim itude of his influence, the means compatible with the 


ndependence of the French nation, to top, whillt yet it 


r pr 
nay be effected, the progreſs of this dreadiul combination, 


allem. 


hoſt: A gvally dangerous to the peace, the liberty, and the hap- 
ouncel ineſs of Europe. 
Bang XII. The craſive anſwer of lord Grenville to this of- 


ben. 
10112 


Paal note, ſuihciently beſpoke the approbation with 
hich the Engliſh government viewed the me+tures of 
s allies againſt France. The anſwer ſtates, *© That the 


e cn me ſentiments which engaged his Britannic majeſty not 


gra interfere with the internal affairs of France, equally 
d ynde-nced to induce him to reſpect the rights and indepen- 
1y 1:00 NE nc of other ſovereigns, and particularly thoſe of his 
ae es.“ The ſlighteit obſerver will perceive an obvi- 
npatuß and important difference between the interference 
acc ch the internal affairs of an independent ſtate, and the 
ch M. termediation of a third power to conciliate a quarrel, 
> ren prevent a rupture between contending ſovereigns. 
obe d he former encroaches upon the rights and independence 

ccher powers, — the: latter admits and recognizes both. 


1 2 When 
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When the conduct of miniſters is recollected, in their n. : 
cent interference between the Ottoman Porte and th 


emprels reſpecting the ceſſion of Oczakow, (an obj? 5 
which could icarcely affect the intereſts of this count 2 
in the molt diſtant degree, ) it will not only appear th ot! 
they are not always reſtrained from obtruding their {. net 
vices by a ſcrupulous delicacy, but that the ſtudied en. po 
ſion obtervalle in this anſwer to the French court wy fur 
moſt probably only intended to conceal, till the proper ; 
opportunity, the hoitile diſpoſition of our governments WW r:ti 
the new order of things in France. If any doubt ſloull BW tha 
remain of the truth of this obſervation, it will be com ſup) 
pletely removed by the ſubſequent conduct of the Br. WW Ge: 
tifh court. of t 
XIII. The late emperor Leopold finiſhed his ſton It e 
reign by a ſudden death on the firſt of March 1799 Wag: 
This event happened at a molt critical moment, nd the 
{uipicions were entertained of French poiton, which wer troo 
ſoon removed by the publication ot an authentic name his ; 
of his caſe. He was ſucceeded by his fon Francis L ouen 
who was proclaimed emperor at Franktort on the ff The. 
of July. The firſt act of his.rezgn was to declare ent! 
cordial acceſſion to the treaty of Pilnitz; and fron cla; 
henceforth the courts of Vienna and Berlin joined in pu- 
lic hoſtilities againſt France. The court ot Vienna pubs reng 
liſhed a declaration or manifeſto of the reaſons which wihiWub1i 
duced her to take up arms againſt France. The fit e wh 
theſe regarded the nature ot the protection afforde nd o. 
the emigrants, which, through milrepreſentation, Manon 
given much umbrage to France. The next touchel pon 
the ſpirit of -anarchy and violence now reigning uſa 
France, of which it had become neceſiary for a cond xv 


of princes to check the progreſs, in order to oppor f ous o 
introduction into their own ſtates. That it depended 
thoſe who reign at preſent over France to make thi 
cert ccaſe immediately, by reſpecting the tranquilityB 
rights of other powers, and to guarantee the eſſential 
fos of the French munarchicas form of governmen uf 
the iulringe ments ol violence and anarchy. That 1 


— — 
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had ſent an army of one hundred and thirty thouſand meu 
to the borders of the Auſtrian Netherlands, whilſt Au- 
ſtria had not even ten thouſand men to defend them. In 


tr a word, that whilſt France was loudly complaining of 
hat other powers for interfering in the conſequences of their 
fel. new conſtitution, they were endeavouring to ſubvert all 
en. governments, by ſpreading over Europe ſeduction and in- 
Wy turrection. 

Mt XIV. The king of Pruſſia publiſhed a ſimilar decla- 
ni: U ration. His manifeſto, however, was more diffuſe than 
ould that of Auſtria, and entered more particularly into the 
cc ſuppreſſion and invaſion of the rights and polleſfions of the 


German princes of Alſace and Lorrain, and the violation 
of the treaties that united France to the German empire. 
non t enlarged on the miſchievous conlequences of pro- 
179% bagating anti-monarchical principles, and it delcribed 
ſtrong Wt he conduct of the French government with regard to the 
h were troops ſent to the frontiers, as an unprovoked attack of 


rate his ally the king of Hungary and Bohemia, and conſe- 
ncis L. auently an unequivocal declaration of war by France, 
e fil I heſe manifeſtoes of the allied powers produced a vio- 
lare uU ent fermentation at Paris. The country was publicly 
d ma cclared to be in danger, and the molt vigorous meaſures 
in pürrere immediately adopted to recruit the army and 
na pi-itrengthen the frontiers. A royal proclamation was 
hich WRubliſhed, ſetting forth in a ſtrong light the dangers 
e fut ſo which France was expoſed. In conlequence of this 
order end other ſteps taken by the French government, a pro- 
1 uon of volunteers of all ages immediately poured down 
uchel d 


pon the frontiers with the ardor of the moit trantic en- 


gning 8 whaſm. 

a cot XV. Coblentz was at this time the general rendez- 
oppor us of the French emigrants. Here they had aſſembled 
pended PP the number of near twenty thouſand ; and the king 
e this Prufiia, on his arrival, was received as the illuſtrious 


uillity & 
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hat Tin 
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biet, under whoſe auſpices they expected the complete 
ſtoration of the ancient order of things. The reigu- 
Is duke ot Brunſwick had the command of the com- 
ed armies which were deſtined for the great enterprile 
fe: ot 
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of invading France. But before he began his march | 
from Cublentz, in order that the whole world might fy. 
| ly krow the views and ſpirit of his glorious million, he f 
| publithed a zl aniteſto in his own name, in which, to; r 
general recapitulation of the realons aſſigned by the ew. n 
peror and the king of Pruſſia, tor combining their forcs 7 

, ugainft France, he ſubjoins; “ To theſe high iptereſtz, 
| is added another important object, and which both f. co 
vereigns have molt cordially in view, which is to put m f. 
i end to that anarchy which prevails 1n the interior parts 'F 
f of France; to put a ſtop to the attacks made on thy wh 
| throne and the altar, and reſtore to the king his legiti- and 


mate power, &c. Then, as commander in chief of th 
two armies, he diſavows any pretence to enrich then, gt. 


lves by conquelt ; and diſclaims any intention to meds cla 
with the internal government of France. But in cal: ver 
W- their making any reſiſtance when ſummoned to ſurrenda upo, 
or when attacked; or of their not preventing conflagn. Mvern 
tions, murders, and pillage z or of their removing the the 
king and royal family from Paris; or of their attempt. The) 
| ing to force or inſult the palace of the Thuilleries; or of tions 
| their offering the leaſt violence or outrage to their n. orm. 
| jeſties or the royal family: then does he fulminate hi They 
[ maledictions upon the devoted land; he denounces in Ng 71 
ſtant death to the rebels taken in arms; decapitatiofMrin;: 
| and confilcation to the members of the departments, di by 
tricts, and municipalities z military execution to ole 
members of the national aſſembly, magiſtrates, and Wn pr 
the inhabitants of Paris; and total deſtruction to et be. 
guilty city. Though this thundering menace ſeeme abel. 
threaten vengeance awefully compendious, yet the duke cient] 
of Brunſwick was till reproached with ſome affid eir a. 
qualms of lenity; and, in leſs than forty eight hu urig. 
he ſent forth a ſecond manifeſto, to confirm and heights ace, 
the terror of the firſt, declaring, “ that if, contra mane 
all expectation, by the perfidy or baſenels of ſome i 7 


bitants of Paris, the king, the queen, or any other TR 
ſon of the royal family thould be carried off tran te . 
City, all ihe places and towns whatſoever which fal prise 


bat 
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5 have oppotcd their paſſage, and ſhall not have ſtopped 
. their proceedings, ſhall incur the ſame puniſhments as 
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0 thole inflicted on the inhabitants of Paris, and their 
Fl route ſhall be marked with a ſeries of exemplary pu- 
p. niſhments juſtly due to the authors and abettors of crunes 
3 for which there is no remiſſion.” 

ts, XVI. However careiully the different parties to the 
b. convention of Pilnitz conecal their ſecret ſtipulations 
tm from the eyes of curioſity and of intereſt ; yet, the faith- 
arts ft! hiſtorian will not lote fight of the principles upon 
the which they profeſs to have entered into the confederacy, 
gu. and upon which they have ſucceeded in engaging this 


ue country, as well as moſt other powers of Europe in the 
hen. WW fatal alliance. All parties difayow the right, and diſ- 
ed claim the intention of interfering with the internal go- 
alc of WW vernment of France; and in the ſame breath they inſiſt 
endet, upon the abolition of that change in their internal go- 


lag. Nvernment which the nation had called for, and which 
1g the che King himſelf had accepted and confirmed by oath, 
tempt- They diftate the mode and place in which theſe altera- 
; 01 of tions are to be brought about, or new arrangements 
ir m. ermed in the internal government of the kingdom. 
ate hey threaten to enforce the execution of their inter fer- 
nces . ng mandates, not by the flow and inefficient proceſs of 
pitatatraninal law, but by the bold energy of military juſtice 
nts, dl by the ſummary and indiſcriminate deſtruction of 
to (ole bodies, municipalities, towns, cities, departments, 
u ud provinces. No diſavowal of theſe principles has as 
to tber 


et been attempted by the conſederate powers. Their 
pab.lity indeed to reduce them to practice has been ſuf- 
ciently mani feſted; and if the cruelty and deſpotiſin of 


'ecme/-t0 
the du 


affair attempts excite our hatred, the imbecility and miſ- 
ht wan rriage which has attended all their ſchemes of ven- 
4 heights ance, muſt impart the highett pleaſure to the liberal, 
ontra mane, and generous mind. 

ome 18h XVII. No ſooner was the mauifeſto of the duke of 
other e un wick received in Paris, than immediately the king 


from Wf 
ch hal 4 
t 


te a letter to the national aſſembly, exprellive of his 
pruc and indignation at ſuch a performance; of his 
general 
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general love of peace, his ſincere attachment to the can. 
ſtitution, and his determined reſolution to oppoſe the ha. 
tile efforts of the combined powers. The miſchievoy 
effects of this manifeſto upon France are beyond mealur 
or calculation. The king's letter was read in the afkry, of 
bly, and a motion for ſending it to the eighty- three de. ſti 

artments was rejected. It was urged by Iſnard an ha 


1 huriot to be a maſs of falſehood and inſincerity, WW tlc: 
| that, in the preſent moment of alarm and danger, hi End 
' known duplicity onght not to be truſted. At this n con 
) ment were admitted to the bar of the aſſembly the envon ab! 


from the commonalty of Paris, with PET10N at their be ili 

who demanded, in the name of the forty-eight ſcctiot com 

that the king ſhould be excluded from the throne, rep 

that the management of affairs during the inte. erer 

F regnum ſhould be entruſted to reſponſible miniſters, Wenci: 
until a new king ſhould be elected by a national comm. nan, 
tion. He recapitulated every circumſtance, from the mit 
commencement of the revolution, that could render th Mover 
king odious and ſuſpected by the nation: that he too had Waco! 
taken a part againſt them in the convention of Pilni, Nitut 
| and was indefatigable in his attempts to bring about: ed e- 
counter-revolution. His ſpeech, which was in writing Nerve 
| was delivered in to the preſident; but the aſſembly can: cob 
| to no reſolution upon it. In the evening of the ſame day, Wi! to, 
the king ſent to acquaint the ailembly, that the elf« atio 

of Cologne and the duke of Wirtemburgh had joined ti . 

armed contederacy. ulNci, 

XVIII. On the enſuing day (Auguſt 4th, 1 792,) te BO fol 

marine committee demanded that thirty-three fail of tx power: 

line ſhould be put into commiſſion, in conſequence of it 'ange 

reports of a Britiſh armament. But the aſſembly rej late 

. the application, thinking it unwiſe to provoke Great hee re. 
tain to hoſtilities, after the had ſo recently renewed e cro 

aſſurances of neutrality to their ambaſſador. A feet ule o 


ſea, and a camp in time of peace, are not very uſual * open 
in England: however the cabinet of Saint James —_ 
ain 


ſpoke peace; and the ruling power in France gave willig 


credit to what it carneſtly wiſhed, The Jacobins® Lus, 
1 
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4 now acquired a decided aſcendancy over the mob, and 


n they were reſolved to profit of the exiſting circumſtances 
* to cruſh all the conſtituted authorities. This may with 
8 propriety be called the opening ſcene of that tatal tragedy 
* of blood and horror, the final cataſtrophe of Which we 
& ſtil] look up to with ſnuddering dread. Whatever may 
and have been the principles ar the plans ot the princes ſet- 
and tled at Pilnitz, we may now lee their effects in the open 
hi and concerted meaſures of the Icading parties of that 


mo. convention. The unfortunate Louis had been unaccount- 
"_ ably and bately abandoned by the bulk of the French no- 
ee, bility, who had embodied and embarked openly with the 
ions, combined powers againſt France. Whatever remained of 


u relpectability in the nation, it they did not, like the emi- 
ing. erant nobility, wiſh for the complete reſtitution of the 
ters ancient deſpotiſm, yet, they were deſirous to give per- 
ben nanency to a conſtitution, which ſhould enſure them a 
n te imited and hereditary monarchy in the petion of their 
er the FP overeign. Theſe latter were more formidable to the 
do hal acobins than the former. Both the emigrants and con- 
nity itutionaliſts, though they cordially deſpiſed and execra- 
thout ed each other, yet agreed in the common wiſh to pre- 
rind Nerve the dignity and ſafety of the ſovereign, whom the 


Jacobins were determined at all events to ruin. The fa- 
al folly of the combined powers, who in their procla- 
Nations had aſſerted, that the ling was not ſincere in his 
cceptance of the conſtitution, ſupplied them with a pretext 
ufficient for their purpoſe. It tufficed for the Jacobins, 
o hold him out to the nation as combining with foreign 
powers to reduce France by force of arms, either to a 
range yoke, or to a worſe than their ancient ſlavery. 

hatever party in France might have ſtill wiſhed for 


* came 
me (ay, 
 eleot 
ined tit 


9%) tit 
a} of tht 
ce ot ik 


rejected 
45. ere eſtabliſnment of the ancient unqualified power of 
wel WHIP © crown, could not avow themſelves abettors of the 
\ fleets wſe of enemies, who were marching into the kingdom 
al fe open war. All thoſe who had {worn to ſupport the 
ames fil onltitution, were by their oath committed to defend it, 
ve wil int thoſe who were by force attempting todeltroy it. 
bins d aus, by this ill judged and fatal declaration, the real 
no# caul? 
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cauſe of royalty in France was irretrievably depriye a 
the poſſibility of any open or efficient ſupport, 

XIX. The grand and fatal queſtion of depoſition a 
| forfeiture ſtood for the ninth of Augult : but the extrem 


agitation of the public mind would not permit the ſubj& C 
to be fairly diſcuſſed in the aſſembly. A detail of the 

aweful and terrific ſcenes of the tenth is foreign fron * 
the deſign of Engliſh hiſtory, and therefore, it is onl 
neceſſary to ſtate, that in conſequence of the dread tra. ay 
actions of that memorableday, and the virtual depoſitin 

of the French monarch, lord Gower, the Engliſh ama. 4 
ſador at Paris, received orders from the court of Londa 5, 


to quit the kingdom immediately, on the flight and . N 
volous pretext, that the functions of royalty being te P 
pended, his miſſion was at an end. This recalwas cop 
lidered by the leading men in France as an ominous and 
certain indication of the enmity of the Britiſh cout! 
nevertheleſs, as a demonſtration of their moderation, and 
ſolicitude for peace, M.Chauvelin the French ambaſlide 
ſtill remained in London, though from this period uns 
knowleged in any public or authoriſed capacity, Th 
recal of the Engliſh ambaſſador at this critical moment 
on the ground ſtated by the Engliſh court, ſeemed to in. 


ever 
ma! 
lairf 
runſ 
77 
rache 
do 
4 dif 


tr 

ply that appointments of this nature are a mere matterd — 
torm and compliment between ſovereigns: but if ami nige. 
ſadors are conſidered in a higher and juſter light, ite 
neceſſary means of intercourſe between nation and + + 
tion, never could the recal of an ambaſſador take plat equi 
at a period when his preſence and ſervices were mot n ab 
diſpenſible. The declaration of the emigrant pri ::+.. 
which appeared at this time, was an inflated phillpk ples ; 
and oſtentatious menace, little calculated to ſooth thes eral; 
ritation of their incenſed countrymen, In order to gu ake a 
credit, and ſecure their confidence, they aſſure them, Ae ner. 
they had left the kingdom, not ſo much from a det. \,, 
their own perſonal ſatety as that of the king. Tig 
gration from our country was to make curſelves the jt Put th 
guard of bit majeſty. They recapitulate and contm dera 


manifeſto of the emperor and the king of P ruſſs . 
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hat of their hero the great duke of Brunſwick. They in- 
roduce upon the ſcene new parties to the confederacy, 
hat hitherto were not publicly known to have acceded 
0 it; © the kings of the houſe of Bourbon our auguſt 
aufins.; our much honoured father- in-law, the Neſtor of 
dyereigns: the heroine of the north, our ſublime pro- 
Areſs; and the young heir of the unturtunate Guſta- 
us.” They re-echo the proteſtations of all theſe confe- 
erated ſovereigns, againſt interfering with the internal 
overnment of the kingdom ; and yet, at the ſame time, 
de Whey have the effrontery to declare, that, their only object 
mal. ta reflore the ancieut monarchy, the aucient las, man- 
ondat , Kc.“ | 
1d f. XX. The plans of the campaign having been ſettled, 
g tu We Pruſſian troops began their march from Triers on the 
s co- ¶ Neventh of Augult, and by the end of the month Longwy, 
us mall, but well fortified town, had ſurrendered to general 
court i lairfait.— Verdun allo ſurrendered to the duke of 
20, ad Wrunſwick without reſiſtance. The governor of Long- 
aſſado was accuſed of having delivered up the town through 
6 un W2chery, The governor of Verdun was compelled 
. Tu do it by the inhabitants: but he would not ſurvive 
nomen We diſgrace, and ſhot himſelf with a piſtol. In order 
| to n tranquillize the public mind, agitated in the higheſt 
natter agree by theſe misfortunes, M. le Brun the French 
fam niter for foreign affairs, laid before the aſſembly 
t, 25 WNW ſtutement of the ſituat ion of the country, with re- 
and t to foreign powers. He ſtated that Sweden was 
ke Pa quivocal in declaring its neutrality : that Ruſſia had 
more En able to do no more than threaten, though ſhe did 
pri 2ttempt to diſguiſe her hoſtile intention: that Spain, 
pulp plcs and Sardinia were in the like ſituation : that the 
th the erality of the German body ſhewed a firm reluctance 
er to ke arms againſt France: and that Holland and Eng- 
hen, u never ceaſed to promiſe the moſt perfect neutrality. 
det were the avowed views and open profeſſions of 
The e different powers, it was however remarked, that 
hr this time the Landgrave of Heſſe acceded to the 
onfirn "racy, and headed a body of ſeven thouſand Heſ- 
ci — 


\ 
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fans, with a large train of artillery. It was not crediy an 
that the Landgrave, ever on this occaſion, went out q di 
his accuſtomed line of mercenary ſervice: but it un pr 
with ſtrong reaton generally believed, that this hody of th. 
troops was paid for by ſome of the powers of Euoy, Wiſin 
whole adverſe wiſhes and hoſtile intentions towary p 
France were kept concealed behind their hollow protel. mii 
tations of neutrality. as \ 


XXI. The ſurrender of Verdun to the duke of Brin. WW 1! 
wick completed the delirium of Tage to which his thu. to: 
dcring maniteito had given riſe. Paris became a (cene pri. 
alarm and agitation, and the ruling demagogues (cize th a 
moment of terror, to hur] deſtruction upon their dome en 
enemies, and gratify their purpoſes of vengeance, vit! 
Burke's fatal prediction was recalled to their minds ire! 
© that if ever a foreign prince enters into France, he mutWPror 
enter it, as into a country of aflaſſins. The mode of or 
vilized war will not be practiſed z nor are the Fraud 
who act on the pretent ſyſtem entitled to expect it.“ 
The duke of Bruntwick was repreſented as having pil 
fed Chalons; and the community of Paris decreed th 
gates to be ſhut ; {ſummoned ail the citizens to arms; tha 
under pretence of ſearching tor warlike implements al 

ammunition, 


* It has been ſaid, „that this man was born to 
luminate, but has exiſted only to confound,” and 
whole tenor of his public conduct juſtifies the leveri 
of the remark. His tergiverſations in political prin 
ples, are perhaps the moſt ſhameleſs upon record. 4 
one inſtance, amongſt innumerable others, let 
ſhocking declaration be contraſted with one he 
merly delivered on the ſubject of the American W 
«© The Americans,“ ſays he, had taken up arms 
one motive only, that is, our attempting to tax We 
without their conſent; and he certainly never cout 
and never did wiſh the coloniſts to be ſubdued 
arms,“ as if it were more criminal in an Englitas 
to ſympathize with a foreign nation {truggling) 
emancipate itſelf from the opprefſions of delpot 


than to juſtify the rebellion of his fellow _ 
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ammunition, commenced a round of domiciliary viſits, 
dragged numbers of ſuſpected perſons from their beds to 
priſon at midnight; and, horrid to relate, in the courſe of 
the three following days, ſome thoulands were murdered 
in cold blood, without accuſation or defence. 

XXII. It is not the deſign of this hiſtory to follow 
minutely the motions of the combined armies, to which 
as yet Great Britain had not openly acceded. But, it is 
a duty incumbent on the Engliſh hiſtorian, to endeavour 
to trace in the actions of the united ſovereigns, thoſe 
principles of their confederacy, to which England after- 
wards affented when ſhe became a party in the grand al- 
fiance, Dumourier, who commanded the French army 
vith very inferior force, ſucceeded in ſtopping the pro- 
view that had 


rought the combined armies into the field. The ſmall 
own of Thionville was for ſeveral weeks behheged in vain, 
by the prince Hohenloe and the chief body of French 
migrants. It was at this fiege, that theſe unfortunate 
jen firſt found reaſon to lament the cauſe in which they 
ad embarked. Anxiouy to acquire a military reputation, 


nd to animate others by their example, they offered to 
educe the town by themſelves, it the commander in chict 
ovld ſupply them with proper ordnance for the ſiege. 
This was retuſed, and during the whole of the campaign 
hey were conſtantly kept in the back ground, in a ſtate 
f inactivity, the moſt mortifying and inglorious. They 
Feeived no pay during their ſervice, were diſbanded at 
calure, were pillaged by the Pruſſian foldiery, though 
anſt their lawful ſovereign. Nothing has as vet been 
ered ſutficient to account for this aſtoniſhing change 
opinion, and the only reaſon given tor his rancorous 
red of the French is, that ſome of the wits of the 
aſtituent aflembly indulged in a few ſarcaſtic re- 
arks on the ſtyle of his ſublime oratory. Perhaps, a 
Mn © might be ſoothing to his moral ſentiments.” But, 
* he has ſunk into infamy, deſpiſed and de. 
*;---may his fate deter Engliſhmen from copying 
example. a part 
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a part of the king of Pruiſia's army, and were moſt in. 
humanely excluded from the cartel for the exchange df 
priſoners. Having no mercy to expect from their country, 
men, they had the ſtronger claim on the protection of 
that ſovereign under whoſe banner they were fighting, 
thoſe, however, who had been ſurpriſed by the eneny, 
were actually executed like common malefactors. Thi 
treatment of the French emigrants, is a tolerable prof 
that the myſterious convention of Pilnitz had for in 
objects other intereſts than thoſe of the French. 

XXIII. The execution of the decree tor baniſhing 
all the nonjuring clergymen to Guiana, who ſhould ng 
have quitted the kingdom in fourteen days from its pu. 
ſing, poured thouſands of theſe unfortunate exiles tra 
Normandy, Picardy, and Britanny ugon our coaſts 
Kent and Suſſex. Miſery and diſtreſs are at all times 
ſufficient paſſport to Engliſh humanity; and this amiable 
characteriſtic of our countrymen was on this occalia 
moſt eminently diſplayed. Wherever theſe ſufferers aps 
peared, they were welcomed, relieved and comtorted, 
The old rivalry of the two nations was forgotten, and 
our difference from that very religion ior which the 
were perſecuted, was fwallowed up in a generous feeling 
for their unfortunate and hapleſs condition. Never wa 
an opportunity of exerciſing heroic charity more eagerly 
embraced, nor benevolence conferred with more glowing 


ſenſibility. ut 
XX1V. on the twenty firſt of September, 1792, them iir 
tional convention was formally 4 to be conſtituteh WM Xx 
and the ſecond national aſſembly was of courſe diſſch A 
& Thus ended,” ſays Briſſot,“ atter a year's exiſtence, ua r act 
ſtormy legiſlature under which the public ſpirit mrſe r 
ſach a rapid progreſs, and the French nation machnor: 
with giant ſtrides towards a republic. From this pain me 
commenced what the French term the reign of lbeg 4 
and equality; but what their enemies, in deriſion, Ade 
that of anarchy and tyranny. It has been the bod one 


the French, to have collected from every region into il 


national convention, whatever talent and ſpirit _ 
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found to enlighten the intellects, eſtabliſh the freedom, 
ry and enſure the happineſs of mankind. From this country, 
w they ſeleted Dr. Prieſtly and Mr. Thomas Paine: the 
ng: ſormer declined, the latter accepted the nomination. If 
m, Mr. Paine had been thought guilty of ſeditious or trea- 
Tin bable practices againſt the ſtate; and if government had 


root deen deſirous of checking the progreſs of thoſe evils, of 
1 which they ſo loudly complained in their late proclama- 

tion; they might certainly with eaſe have prevented the 
ſing avowed fomenter of the miſchief from quitting the king = 
um om. His election for the department of Calais, was to 


well known in England, that the cuſtom-houſe officers 


8 pal. 

* ad received early information of his departure for 
atk of WE rance, and examined his baggage, with that of Mr. 
mes: WF colt, for prohibited articles, immediately on their ar- 
mite WFival at Dover. This ceremony was . by the 
cc Pollectors in a manner totally unknown before in this 


ountry. They examined all their papers, ſealed and un- 


ers a 
4 aled ; and upon their urging the illegality of cuſtom- 


forted, 


n, ad {ove officers ſeizing private papers, which were not 
they ings under their cognizance—they replied, that they 
erlag Pere authorized to do it by the late proclamation. Thus 
ver wa as the pitiful and impotent reſentment of government 


ewn againſt Thomas Paine in the illegal acts of their 


enger 

— f cers, when the laws fully enabled them to puniſh the 
ult of ſedition, or treaſon (if it exiſted) in the moſt 

chem riking and exemplary manner.“ 

tue XXV. Whatever were the reaſons which induced the 


Jiffolvdh 
ence, in r acts of ſmuggling, being aſked, why he obſtinatel 

rit mer ſevered in a courle of lite, ſo dangerous and dif- 
march norable, and which muſt in time inevitably ruin 


m_ Very calmly replied, I feel ſuch an exquiſite 
of . eaſure in ſmuggling, that I would rather 4 fix - 
fon, al fog that line of buſineſs, than a crown by fair 
"boat . The conduct of government officers at Dover, \ 
A100 2 amongſt many, that the preſent miniſter, 
ö 15 a 2 has much the ſame opinion of conſtitu- 
it cou nal proceedings, that this ſmuggler has of fair trade. 


bound 


U 2 duke 


A certain perſon who bad been repeatedly fined 
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duke of Brunſwick to decline giving battle to the eneny, 
no ingenuity can juſtify his leading an army of tereny | 
thouſand men into a barren part of the enemy's king. t 
dom, without ſecuring to them a proper lupply ot po. R 
vitions, and a ready and fate retreat. TWo months lu 1 

b 
I 


not expired fince this thundering hero had, by his maj. 
teſtoes, announced death and deſtruction to all that ſhout 


not {ſubmit to his ſummons. But now, alas ! his a Te 
had advanced but a few leagues into the enemy's tern. 7 
tory, where one third of its number were deitined to w 
find a ee it had drawn upon itſelf their content ſp 
by inactivity and inſolence; and their deteſtation by n. bl, 


acity and plunder. It had been tour days without v 
5 the want of which drove the periſhing ſoldiers Ct 
the unwholeſome food of unripe grapes; and the w:tnes hu 
of the ſcalon ſuperadded to other cauſes, produced in the Wi jeft 
combined army a genera! fickneſs, that is ſaid to he per 
proved fatal to every th man. Feeling the diſtres of i ttat 
Is ſituation, the duke of Brunſwick propoſed an armi-W his 
ſtice three days after the meeting of the convention, for 
even condeſcended to requeſt a conference with the Fd Sig 
general Dumourier, The purport of this convention ber 
like that of Pilnitz, has never. been ſatisfactorily a 
plained ; ſurmiſe and conjedture have ſupplied the plac 
of fact and information ; but the ſubſequent movements 
of the armies furniſh a clue, that leads with tolerab 
certainty to the reſult of this ſecret conference. 


XXVI. From the unexpected and unaccountable ca X 
duct of the combined armics in the inglorious cloſe mi 
campaign, from which ſo much was expected; repoiWrays 
of treachery in the king of Pruſſia, and of brivery ene 
the duke of Brunſwick, were freely circulated and t 
rently believed. It has even beenaſlerted, upon growanierce: 
apparently authentic, that the facts had been traced oiWiich 
to the corruption of their miniſters and miltrelles; ego 
certain it is, they were openly reproached with the canine 
both by the emigrants and the Auſtrians. If, in Mt 
port of this weighty accuſation, the vouchers ſhould! alia 
deemed defective, it cannot however be denied, ele 
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notorious advantages over the enemy were loſt or neg- 
jected, and that a moſt ignominious and deſtructive re- 
treat concluded the campaign. It was commenced b 

reſumptuous declamations and vindictive menaces, Fax 
it was ſupported by a ſpecies of fraud which had never 
before diigraced a civilized nation. They promiſed ſo- 
Jemnly to abſtain from pillage, and yet ſwindled the un- 
reſiſting inhabitants out of proviſions for their armies.— 
One of theſe ſwindling and inſulting inſtruments of fraud” 
was ſent by Dumourier to the national convention, as a 
ſpecimen of the good faith and flattering pledge of thoſe | 
bleſſings, which the ſucceſs of the confederated princes 
would heap upon France.“ The village of Hans, in 
Champagne, has delivered for the Pruſſian army one 
hundred and ſeventeen ſheep, the value of which his ma- 
jeſty the king of France engages to pay when his ſacred 
perſon ſhall be at liberty, and order re-eſtabliſhed in his 
Itates, In faith of which I give the ſpecial guarantee of 
his majeſty the King of Pruſſia, which may be exchanged 
for the value of the ſaid in a proper time and place.” — 
Signed, the duke of Bruntwick-Lunenbourg, Septem- 
ber twerity-nine. His highneſs of Brunſwick ſeems not 
only to have copied Mr. Burke's ſtyle in the compoſition 
of his manifeſtoes, but, in his conduct as general, to have 
adopted his principles; and hence, “ the mode of civi- 
ed war was not practiſed, nor were the French, who 
icted on the preſent ſyſtem, entitled to expect it.“ 

XXVII. The commander in chief of the combined 
umies, when unable longer to maintain his ground, be- 
rayed greater weak neſs in negociating with the French 
general, than he had in loſing every advantage he brought 

to the field. Initead of profiting by experience, in 
perceiving the extreme impolicy of his two former ma- 
ſiteſtoes, he was frantic enough to reſt the baſis of his 

Kgocration upon a third, in which he repeats his thun- 
ung and terrific threatenings, with as much aſſurance 
$ 11 he had power to inflict them. He predifts the im- 


=p hay total ruin of France, from the intatuation of 
e h allume to themſelves the title of deputies cho- 


U 3 ten 
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ſen by the nation. He aflures the French, that the 4. 
lied ſovereigns never will depart from the firm reſolutiu 


of reſtoring to his molt chriſtian majeſty , liberty, lafety, 
and royal dignity ; or of exerciting juſt and exemplar 
vengeance againſt thoſe who ſhall longer dare to intring t 
them. That invariably attached to the principle ot nc I 
intermeddling with the interior government of France, n 
they itill perſiſt in requiring that his moſt chriſtian ma. Ni 
jeſty, as well as the whole royal iamily, ſhall be imne. in 
diately ſet at liberty, &c. It is ſcarcely poſſible to con- ca 
ceive a greater inſtance of human weaknels, thay the A 
publication of this piece of tolly, impotency, and in- hi 
conſiſtency, in the face of famine, ficknels, and deſpair, WI ci: 
General Manſtein was, however, on the part of Pruſſ, be 


ſtill carrying on the negociation with Dumourier: au we 
it appears from their correipondence, which is authen. WF F. 
tic, that perſonal conferences had taken place butwea 
the duke of Brunſwick and the French generals, Du Wi aac 
mourier perſiſted in the impoſſibility of negoctating up Wi By 
the baſis of a maniteſto carrying with it menace and war, Wi qu 
that could only tend to irritate a free people, and co. Sar 
ſequently terminate all amicable intercauric. It dos Wil twe 
not, ſays he, © at all enter the ſenſe of that, which WJ wat 
has been talked of between us for the laſt four day 
even deſtroys it completely: it is even contrac ictor u 
the converiation, with which the duke of Bruntwick hos 
noured adjutant-general Thouvenot.“ The purport a 
theſe conterences, to which Dumourier alludes, was tit 
moſt abject and unequivocal undertaking of the duke . 
Bruntwick, on behalf of the combined powers, to be ſn N. 
tisfied with a grant of the ſmalleſt portion even of Net 
minal power to the unfortunate Louis; * leſs,” faidl, Otter 
te than that of a king of England, a king of Mahrattay ie"e fe 
a Stadtholder, a principal tax-gatherer, in ſoit Mary 
allowance that could afford them a pretext for retiring." at:? 
It this mendicant ſupplication be compared with the fr 6 lo 
guage even of the laſt manitefto, which it had cn he re 
ceded three days, their inſincerity to the French Ki 
will be as completely eſtabliſhed, as their ticacaag & 
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ys the emigrants. That conſtitution of France, 3 
* which the convention of Pilnitz had been entered into, 
tn and for the deſtruction of which above one hundred thou- 
an ſand men were then in arms, was a larger boon than 
noe theſe humbled menacers now demanded, and was refuſed, 
vet Indeed, it is generally believed that the Pruſſian army 
dee, muſt have been entirely cut off, had not the French ge- 
ma- nerals, either from colluſion or humanity, ſpared them 
"= in their retreat. Serious accuſations upon this head were 
con. carried to the convention, particularly againſt general 
3 the Arthur Dillon. But as Dumourier undertook to juſtify 
12 him, it appears to have been agreed upon in the nego- 
pan. ciation between the generals, that no moleſtation ſhould 
rufe de offered to the retiring amy. Verdun and Longw 
„ ad WY were given up: the ſiege of Lifle was raiſed; and the 
then. French declared their country out of danger. 
ctwoh XXVIII. On the eighteenth af October the Auftrian 
Du MM and Pruſſian armies had completely evacuated France.— 
g vp WI By this time the French arms were triumphant in every 
1d war, quarter. War having been declared againſt the king of 
4 con. Sardinia, general Monteſquiou entered Savoy on the 
It dos WY twentieth of September, was received with joyful accla- 
„which mation at Chamberri the capital, and the whole coun- 
laute ſubmitted almoſt without reſiſtance. On the other 
om u fide, the fortreſs of Montalban, and the entire county of 
wick ho Nice were conquered by general Anſelm. On the banks 
pott d of the Rhine, general Cuſtine difinguiſhed himſelf by 
was lu the moſt brilliant ſuccefſes—reducing ſucceſſively the ci- 
duke Ates of Worms, Spire, Mentz, and Frankfort. Early 
to be (Fn November, general Dumourier entered the Auſtrian 
n of Netherlands. Mons inſtantly ſurrendered. Tournay, 
» (21d le WO tend, Ghent, and Antwerp ſoon followed; and on 
R__m_— be tourteenth, the French general made his triumphal 
(oct ry into Bruſſels. Such were the aſtoniſhing effects of 
retiring.” bat glorious enthuſiaſm, which can only be inſpired by 
in the be lore of freedom. The rapid and brilliant ſucceſs of 
© enn pe republican arms in the very outſet of their career, 
rench Ki led Europe with conſternation and terror. The con- 
cache U lerated princes, however, whole languinary menaces 


plc and 
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. republic was rapidly extended from the Alps to the 
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and diſgraceful diſcomfiture, had crowned the triumph 
of France; inſtead of correcting their principles, or aban. 
doning their object, were buſily engaged in forming ney 
alliances, and, as will ſoon appear, were but too fic. 
ceſs:ul in drawing their alarmed neighbours into this fi. 
tal and deftruttive cruſade. The knowledge of thek 
circumſtances did not intimidate the French, nor arr 
the progreſs of their conqueſts. In proportion as ther 
enemies multiplied, their courage and reſources increa. 
ed, and before the end of November the dominion ct the 


Rhine, from Geneva to the mouth of the Scheld. The 
victory of Jemappe ſecured the conqueſt of Brabant and 
Flanders; and the moſt numerous and belt appointea ar. 
mies of the univerſe, were every where ſeen flying fron 
the undilciplined, naked, but enthuſiaſtic troops of the 


victorious republic. Ol 

XXIX. If the French were oppoſed by numer el 
and powerful enemies, they had the conſolation to knoy E 
that the friends of liberty in every quarter of the wat 
rejoiced in the ſucceſs of their revolution. Engliſma d 
in particular, ever alive to the bleſſings of freedom them. 4 


ſelves, took a diſtinguiſhed and ſympathetic part in ti 
ſtruggles of France. There had long exiſted in Paris 
ſociety of Britiſh ſubje&s, who, upon receiving the nen 
of the conqueſt of Brabant, celebrated the joyful erat 
in a general and magnificent feſtival, and afterwards 4 
dreſſed the convention upon the fubje&t. Some other 
dreſſes from our countrymen were preſented to the cn 
vention in congratulation of their ſucceſſes. One jm 
the conſtitutional ſociety of London, was preſented 
their deputies, Jocl Barlow and John Froſt, who at tit 
ſame time intreated their acceptance of one thouland pat 
of ſhoes, as a patriotic offering to the brave ſoldiers 
liberty. As the high flown terms of applauſe and um 
ration contained in this laſt addreſs, will be repeated 
referred to in the ſequel, the inſertion of it in this pit 
will aſſiſt the reader in forming a juſt opinion of a # 
ſequent and important tranſaction, © Wit — 
Pd 
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js plunderers ravage your territories," ſay theſe Engliſh 
a} addreflers, * an oppreſſed part of mankind, forgetting 
* their 0wn evils, are {enhble only of yours, and addreſs 
* their fervent prayers to the God of the uniyerſe, that he 
* may be favorable to your cauſe, with which thetr's 15 
lch ö intimately connected. Degraded by an oppreſſive ſyſ- 
wes m ot nquitttion, the inlenſible but continual encroach- | 
hs ments ol which, quickly deprived this nat ion of its li- 
* berty, and reduced it almoſt to that abject ſtate of ſla- 


the very from which you have fo gloriouſſy emancipated 
) the urtclves. FIVE THovsanD Engliſh citizens, fired 
Th ich indignation, have the courage to ſtep forward to 
cue their country from that opprobrium, which has 
ws een thrown on it by the bale conduct of thoſe who are 
„een eſted with power. We fee with concern that the 
”: the eder of Hanover unites his troops to thoſe of TRaI- 
oks and ROBBERS: but the king of England will do 
ell to remember that England is not Hanover. Should 


merout : . « 

\ nos forget this, WE will not forget it.“ The preſident 
- world BP! the convention, in anſwer to this blunt, but ſpirited 
lima res, uicd expreſſions full of reſpect and complacency, 


The ientiments of Five THOUSAND Britons,” ſaid 


n then OUSANT N 
tinte,“ devoted openly to the cauſe of mankind, exiſt 
paint itbout doubt, in the hearts of all the freemen in Eng- 


nd.” Copies of the addreſs were ordered to be ſent to 


I ho Uthe armies and departments of the tepublic. 

ard; XXX. The national convention was now fo elated 
other u th the amazing progreſs of their arms, and fo confi- 
the en of the propriety and rectitude cf every meaſure pro- 
One ind ſec tor their adoption, that they ſeem to have thought 
(ntl WIRE b<ration a drudgery, and reflection ſuperfluous. In 
ho a: spirit a decree was paſſed by acclamation in the aſ- 


aſand pl ibly November the nineteenth 1792, in the following 


roldiers ns :—“ The national convention declare, in the 
and 23m e of the French nation, that they will grant frater- 
repetel y and athiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to pro- 
s liberty. And they charge tlie executive E to 
of a orders to the generals to give aſſiſtance to ſuch peo- 


and to defend citizens Who have ſuffered and are 
nov 


lt tored 
place 
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now ſuffering in the cauſe of liberty. This famouy 
decree, which deſerved to be confidered in no other light 
than as a magnificent and empty vaunt, was produttivef 
very ſerious and important conſequences. Two other 
decrees of the aſſembly alſo demand a ſpecific notice: th; 
one erecting the duchy of Savoy into an eighty tourth de. 
partinent ot the French republic, contrary to a tundamen. 
tal article of the conſtitution, by hi ch ſhe renounced all 
foreign conqueſt: the other, on the capture of Antwerp, 
declaratory of the freedom of nayigation on the river 
Scheld. 

XXXI. It was now that the Engliſh government 
began to diſcover their alarm at the rapidity and extent 
of the French conqueſts. Brabant, Flanders, and Liege hal 
been ſubdued, and tcemed perſed ly diſpoſed to traternize 
with their conquerors. It was well known that in Hol. 
land a very conſiderable party of mal- contents ſought an 
opportunity ot declaring themſelves openly againſt the 
prince of Orange. Lord Auckland, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, was therefore directed to aſſure their high mighe 
tineſſes, ©* that as the theatre of war was brought þ 
near to the confines of their republic, his Britannic nn. 


Nin 


jetty was both ready and determined to execute with the = 
utmoſt good faith the treaty of 1788.“ The fates 1 
in their anſwer to this declaration, proteſſed the ſtrom. "7p 
eſt belief, “that no hoſtile intentions were conceived bf 5 

any of the belligerent powers againſt them.“ The m. 1 
tive phlegm of the Hollander begat, in the more peace lat 

tul and ſteady, an averſion to buſtle and activity: ary 4:0 
a rooted hatred of the court party induced numbers 0 8 | 
diſſemble the expectation of what they moſt ardent) Min 
wiſhed. Hence the frequent and juſt obſervation, that TY 
ave had officially forced their high mightineſſes even int ary 


a war of detence, againſt their obvious intereſt or incl e P 

nat ion. opal 
XXXII. The period was now arrived, when our & 

binet was determined to ſuppreſs no longer their appi® Ty 

bation of the principles of the grand confederacy. Bt 


it was firſt requiſite to diſpoſe the nation to a prop 
quielcence 
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; quielcence in their meaſures. The multitude in all coun- 
be tries at more from feeling than judgment. Whom 
& they hate or tear they eagerly perſecute, and are ſeldom 
0 delicate in the means, when they find the opportunity cf 
he ſatiating the vengeance. A ſupreme abhoirence of the 
. French government had been two years ſince, by Mr. 


Burke, wickedly, but ſucceſsfully, excited in this coun- 
1 try. He had told the nation, that the French * had put 
an over their country an inſolent tyranny, made up of cruel 
ep, ard inexorable maſters, and that too of a deicription 
rer hitherto not known in the world. The powers and po- 
litics by which they have ſucceeded, are not thoſe of 
great ſtateſmen, or great military commanders, but the 
practices of incendiaries, aſſaſſins, houſe-breakers, rob- 


nent 
Xen 
ve hay 
ernie 
1 Hol- 
ght an 
it the 
h am- 


authority, and other delinquencies of which ordinary 
juſtice takes cognizance. The caules of the depoſition 
pf the French monarch, and the nature of the provoca- 
ons and injuries which preceded and produced that event, 
ot being ſufficiently underſtood in England, contributed 


" lo to make an impreſſion very untavourable on the 
9 . : 
Py pinds of the generality of the people: and the horrid 
3 8 naſſacres of September completely alienated their minds 
AA 


rom the revolution, although theſe ſhocking enormities 
ould not in any rational ſenſe be ſaid to originate in the 
evolution, but merely and ſolely in the oppoſition made 


ſtates, 


ſtrong · 


wy Jo its eſtabliſhment, Artful advantage was taken of 
1 his diſpoſition z every wiſh, every word, and every action, 
ta I bat was diſagreeable to miniſters, was conſtrued into 
2, diſlike of the Britiſh conſtitution, and held to be an 
n molt unequivocal proof of republican and revolutionary 
ardent} WW timents. The preſs t 4 with infl 

on, tht ments. preſs teemed with inflammatory pro- 
— * tons, and the pulpit rung with anathemas againſt 


inf publicans and levellers. Every meaſure directed againſt 
le French, or their admirers, however oppreſſive and 
egal, now became ſanctioned in the object of its direc= 


* ger nation was on a ſudden ſtruck with terror at 
cy, =. 0 political innovation of any kind, and the 
yroper name of REFORM became the ſubject of violent and 
ajelcenct indilcriminate 


bens, ſpreaders of falſe news, fol gers of talſe orders from 


OS Sw wane © 
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indiſcriminate reprobation. Under the impreſſion of thy 
furious prejudice, an aſſociation openly countenaced hy 
government was formed in London for the protection gf 
liberty and property againſt republicans and levellers, 
and an innumerable multitude of pamphlets, in the py 
pular form of letters, dialogues, and narratives, admi;, 
ably fitted to inflame the p:itons, were by this meas 
citculated throughout the Kingdom, inculcating an un. 
reſerved ſubmiſſion to government, on the old explode 
principles of toryiim and high churchiſm. In one of 
the moſt notorious of thele tracts, it was urged, in fuqům me 
of monarchy, * that the king is in ſcripture called the che 
LORD'S ANOINTED, but who, ſay thete profuung ese 
politicians, ever heard of an ANOINTED REPUBLIC? in 
The rage of afſcciating tpread rapidly through the king. Med 


* 


dom; and in every county, and almoſt every town, reo- 
lutions were ſubſcribed ſtrongly expreſſive of loyalty and 
attachment to the king and conſtitution, and abhorrene 
of all levelling and republican doctrines. The populace 
entering with violence into theſe ſentiments, and ther 
paſſions being, by the methods now put in practice, c 
gerouſly excited, the cry of CHURCH and KING wii" t 


Vocifcrated with tremendous clamors from the Tamar t X 
the Tweed; from the cliffs of Dover to the nils pon 


XXXIII. After the Britiſh cabinet ha] made u pe. 
recent and repeated avowals of the right of France Meme 
torm, alter, and model its internal government with er 
foreign interference—after ſuch unequivocal dechrat the. 
of continued neutrality, and the warmeſt profeſſions oi"! 
amity and good underſtanding—it wis undoubtcey BP? t 
talk of no ſmall ingenuity to give a plauſible colour e p 
their raſh and ſudden acceſſion to the armed combinatiagſſPduit 
of deſpots. Such a war was not to be undertaken upd thi 


open principle: it could not be ſupported by reaton, by meg 
1 2 - o ! \ | 6 | *F | 

what was wanting in ſolid argument, was AanNuneamy Un 
* P . * 0 D. 

ſupplied by ſtratagem and artifice. At this gνν ets: 


1 " he! Nord 
riod, appeals were only made to the paſſions—tie! rd 


gerfianding was never conſulted, The pathetic ca Ot au 
A 1 
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th an unfortunate monarch, contraſted with the ferocious 
1 by cruelties of a licentious ahd frantic populace, had ſuc- 
wh. ceſsfully ſeized the feelings of a great portion of the 
low Britiſh public: and where the mind is pre- occupied by 
6 " animated paſſion, the voice of cool and ſober reaſon — 


Imiz. in vam. This diſpoſition is in nature, and the nation 
nen was prepared for it by the eloquence and example of Mr. 
n Burke. We are io made, ſays he, „ as to be af- 
place feed at ſuch ſpectacles with melancholy ſentiments upon 
the unſtable condition of mortal proſperity, and the tre- 
mendous uncertainty of human greatneis: becauſe in 
thole natural feelings we learn great leflons ; becauſe in 
events like theſe our paſſions inftru our reaſon ; when 
kings are hurled from their thrones by the ſupreme di- 


ane 0 
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led the 
otound 
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: * rector of this great drama, and become the objects of 
0 relo- inſult to the baſe, and pity to the good. The preju- 
lty aol dices of the people being thus excited, and ** their rea- 
orrence on ſubjected to the inſtruction of their paſſions,” the 
,opulac nation was brought to concur in a ruinous and deſtruc- 
ad tiere war, which, by the loſſes and diſgraces with which 
ce, dan bas been fince attended, has made Britain pay dear 


or the folly and madneis in which it originated. 
XXXIV. As the war however could be ſupported 
pon no political juſtice, as it held out no proſpect of 
ntereſt, nor could be undertaken without at leaſt the 
ade ud ppearance of violating our ſolemn engagements ; it be- 
ame neceſſary to devite ſome domeſtic urgency to render 
He intended meaſures of government completely palatable 
o the nation. His majeſty was accordingly adviſed to iflae 
nother proclamation, December the firſt 1792, announe- 
9 the alarming intelligence, “ that notwithſtanding the 
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colour ute proclamation of the twenty firſt of May, the ut noſt 
mbinaa_cultry was ſtill employed by evil-diſpoled perſons 
Alen upd thin this kingdom, acting in concert with perſons in 
caſon, büreien parts, with a view to ſubvert the laws and eſ- 
und poliſhed conſtitution of this realm; and to deſttoy all order 
gloomy ſe pa government therein; and that a ſpirit of tumult and 
tc der tLoreby excited had lately ſhewn itſelf in adts of 
cue csu SC TIR. And that, theſe cauſes moving 
fl X him 
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him thereto, his majeſty had reſolved forthwith to emboc 
part of the militia of the Kingdom.“ On the ſame dj, 
another proclamation was iſſucd tor convening the para. 
ment (which ſtood prorogued to the third ot January) wy | 
the thirteenth of December; the law requiring, that ift J 
militia be drawn out during the receſs of parizament, a | 
this it can only be in caſe of invaſion or actual inſurne. 7 
ion, parliament ſhall be allembled in the ſpace of fou. WF * 
teen days. If credit be given to the language of this N 
proclamations, the political ſtate of the kingdom, which b 
depended upon the wiſdom, vigilance, and energy of 85. C 
verument, was at this time in the convulled 2gonies d: 
mortal diſeaſe. Without any external hoſtilities eithee WF 
to make or reſiſt without the convicticn or even acc, Wi * 
ſation of one individual, for attempting to excite edition Wi- 
or infurreion—without the example of one pain, pen. Wi 
alty or puniſhment having been inflicted upon a perſa 
guilty of turbulence or rebellion-—his majeity's miniſters 
thought themſelves warranted to take thele bold ard 
daring meaſures. Bounties were now offered to Jand{mey 
and ſeamen ; naval armaments were put into preparation 
in all the dackyards: the army was drawn into a focus 
near the metroplis : and the tower was put into a pe. 
ture of detence. The public alarm cauſed by theſe pro- 
ceedings was inexpreſſible. Thoſe who were conyined 
of the exiſtence ot a PLOT, thought it ſo much the mare 
terrible, from its being inviſible ard incomprehenlibk 
At this dreadful period of infatuation and terror, ths 
nation was convulicd from the extremities to the centre 
Every man looked on his neighbour with an eye cf ts 
len ſuſpicion. Jealouly fat on every countenance, and 
baniſhed from the chearful and domeſtic eircles 6 lit 
all the pleaſures of ſocial and friendly intercourie, In 
word, the timid were agitated with tearrul apprenenuon 
—the licentious and ditorderly exultcd in the protpe d 
approaching commotions—but the reflecting ſew 88 
through the artifice, and ſighed in ſolitude over the mb 
fortunes of their country, CHA 
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wi I. Meeting of Parliament— Speech from the Throne.— II. 


Mr. Fox in Oppoſition to the Addreſs. III. Mr. Windham 


ya for it, IV. Mr. Grey again it. V. Mr. Burke for it. 
˖ br VI. Mr. Erſkine againſt it. VII. Oppoſition Party greatly 
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te won ()* the meeting of parliament, which took place on 
ohenfble the thirteenth of December, 1792, the expreſſions 
rer, ei | the fuſt proclamation were repeated in his majeſty's 
he Cente ech; towards the concluſion of which the real views of 


e court became ſufficiently manifeſt. It was intimated 
the ſpeech, “that his majeſty had judged it neceſſary 
d embody a part of the militia, and to call the parlia- 
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de. ui together within the time limited for that purpoſe.” 
vreberbon Rated, as the grounds of theſe ſtrong meaſures, “ the 
op «i itious practices which had been diſcovered, and the 


urit of tumult and diſorder ſhewn in acts of RLOT and 
SURRECTION, which required the interpoſition of a 
utary force in ſupport of the civil magiſtrate, The in- 
ity,” it aſſerted «5 employed to excite diſcontent on 
us pretexts, and in different parts of the kingdom, 
2 appeared 
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244 GEORGE II. A. D. 1792, 
a ppeared to proceed from a deſign to attempt the deus. 
tion of our happy conſtitution, and the ſubverſion ot al 
order and government; and that this deſign had evident 
been purſued in connection and concert with perſons i 
foreign countries. I have,” ſaid his majeſty, “ careful 
obſerved a ſtrict neutrality in the preſent war on the con. 
tinent, and have unilormly abſtained from any inter teren 
with reſpect to the internal government of France; but u 
is impoſſible for me to ſee without the moſt ſerious un. 
eaſineſs the ſtrong and increaſing indications which hay 
appeared there, of an intention to excite diſturbances i 
other countries, to diſregard the rights of neutra; rations, 
and purſue views of conqueſt and aggrandizement, 2 
well as to adopt towards my allies, the ſtates gener:;, 


meaſures which are neither conformable to the law of. ! 
tions, nor to the poſitive ſtipulations of exiſting treaties, [ 
Under theſe circumſtances his majeſty thought it right Wi ! 
to have recourſe to thoſe means of prevention and int. Wi * 
nal defence with which he was entruſted by law, and to 4 
make ſome augmentation of his naval and military force,” Wi © 

II. On moving the addrels, in antwer to the ſpeech, 1h 
memorable debate aroſe. Never did the ſtrength and f. 
periority of Mr. Fox's genius appear perhaps ſo ca-. 
{picuous as in this moment of national infatuation, E 
began by obſerving, “that the preſent was the moſt m- e 
mentous criſis not only that he had ever known, but the t. 
he had ever read of in the hiſtory ot this country; a crili an 
not merely intereſting to ourlelves and our own condition ha 
but to all nations and to all men; and that on the cu, 
duct of parliament in this criſis depended not merely te 
fate of the Britiſh conſtitution, but perhaps the fu ee 
happinels of mankind. His majeſty's Ipecch contains A 
variety of aſſertions of the moſt extraordinary nume 
It was the duty of that houſe to inquire into the tu 
of theſe aſſertions, and in diſcharging this part of I * 
duty, he ſhould conſider the ſpeech from the throne af * 
ſpeech of the miniſter, which his maiefly's confdenu en 
ſervants had adviſed him to deliver; and as they were hes 
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ſhould be addreſſed. I ſtate it therefore,” ſaid Mr. Fox, 
« to be my firni opinion and belief, that there is not one 
ft aſſerted in his majeſty's ſpeech which is not falſe— 
not one aflertion or inſinuation which is not unfounded. 
Nay, I cannot be fo uncandid as to believe, that miniſters 
themſelves think them true. This charge upon his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters is of ſo ſerious a kind, that J do not 
pronounce it lightly z and 1 deſire that gentlemen will 
go fairly into the conſideration of the ſubſect, and mani- 
felt that ſpirit becoming the repreſentatives of a great 
people, in a moment of ſuch alarming danger. The lead- 
ing and prominent feature of the tpeech is a wanton and 
bale calumny on the people of Great Britain; an inſinu- 
ation of ſo black a nature, that it demands the moſt ri- 


gorous inquiry, and the moſt ſevere puniſhment. The 
next aſſertion is, that there exiſts at this moment an in- 


ſurrection in this kingdom. An inſurrection !—where is 
it? where has it reared its head? Good God! an inſurrec- 
tion in Great Britain? No wonder that the militia were 
called out, and parliament aſſembled in the extraordinary 
way in which they have been—but where is it? Two 
gentlemen have delivered ſentiments in commendation 
and illuſtration of the ſpeech; and yet, though this inſur- 
rection has exiſted for fourteen days, they have given us 
no light whatever, no clue, no information where to find 
it, The right honorable magiſtrate who moved the ad- 
dreſs, tells us that, in his high municipal ſituation, he 
has received certain information which he does not think 
proper to communicate to the houſe. This is really carry- 
ing the doctrine of confidence to a length indeed. Not 
content with miniſters leading the houle of commons into 
the moſt extravagant and embarraſſing ſituations, under 
the blind cover of confidence, we are now told that a 
municipal magiſtrate has information of an inſurrection, 
which he does not choole to lay before the commons of 
England, but which he aſſures us is ſufficient to juſtity. 
the alarm that has ſpread over the whole country! The 
honorable gentleman who ſeconded the motion tells us, that 


e inlurrections are too notorious to be deſcribed. Such 


3 is 
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is the information we receive from the gentlemen ſeicctel 
to move and ſecond the addreſs. I will take upon me tg 
ſay, that it is not the notoriety of the inſurre&ions which 
prevents them from communicating the particulars, hy: 
their non-exiſtence. The ſpeech goes on in the ſame ftrai1 
of falſehood and calumny, and fays, the induliry em. 
ployed to excite diſcontent on various pretexts, and in 
different parts of the kingdom, has appeared to proceed 
from a deſign to attempt the deſtruction of our happy 
conſtitution, and the ſubverſion of all order and govem. 
ment.“ I defire gentlemen to conſider theſe words, and 
demand of their honor and truth if they believe this 4. 
ſert ion to be founded in fact. There have been, as I un. 
derftand, and as every one muſt have heard, ſome flight 
riots in different parts; but I aſk them were the various 
pretexts of theſe different tumults falſe, and uſed only to 
cover an attempt to deſtroy our happy conſtitution? 
have heard of a tumult at Shields ; of another at Leith; of 
ſome riot at Yarmouth, and of ſomething of the lame na. 
ture at Perth and Dundee, I aſk gentlemen, it they be. 
lieve that in each of theſe places the avowed objcct of 
the complaints of the people was not the real one—that 
the ſailors at Shields, Yarmouth, &c. did not really want 
ſome increale of their wages, but were actuated by a dt. 
ſign of overthrowing the conſtitution? Is there a man 
in England who believes this infinuation to be trug 
And in like manner of every other meeting, to which, 
in the preſent ſpirit, men may give the name of tumub 
tuous aſſembling, I deſire to know it there has been dil 
covered any ſecret motive other than their open a 
avowed one. And yet, with this conviction in our minds 


we are called upon to declare directly our beliet and pet. 


ſuaſion that theſe things are ſo. We are called upon 1 
join in the libel upon our conſtituents. The anbwer to 
the ſpeech ſays, that we know of the tumult and ditorde) 
but as to the actual infurrection, it more modeſty mate 
us ſay, * that we are ſorry to hear there is an in{urrectiul 
Of the tumults and dilorders then, we have pad 
knowledge; but the inſurrection we learn from hi be 
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jelty's ſpeech.” Mr. Fox next paſſed to the affairs of 
France, and adverted to an expreſſion of Mr. Wallice, 
who, in ſeconding the motion of addreſs, adduced as a proof 
that there exiſt:d in this country a dangerous ſpirit, © the 
drooping -nd dcjectec aſpect of many perſons, when the 
tidings of Dumourier's ſurrender arrived in England.'— 
« Admitting he fact in its utmoſt extent, Mr. Fox fad, 
«he could not lee that it was to be conſidered as a proot of 
diſcontent, and of preference to republican doctrines, that 
men ſhould droop and be dejected when they heard that 
the armies of deſpotiſm had triumphed over an army 
fighting for liberty.— What! could any man who loves 
the conſtitution of England, who feels its principles in his 
heart, with ſucceſs to the duke of Brunſwick, aiter read- 
ing a manifeſto which violated every doctrine that len- 
gliſhmen hold ſacred; which trampled under toot every 
principle ot juſtice, humanity, and true government ? He 
reprobated that ſyſtem of tyranny and coerc:on which 
inſiſted that Engliſlunen are not to dare to have an 
genuine feelings of their own ; that they mult rejoice by 
rule ; that they mult think but by order ; that they mult 
rejoice and grieve, juſt as it ſhall ſuit the taſte, the ca- 
price, or the ends of miniſters. See,” ſaid Mr. Fox, “ to 
what lengths they carry this lyſtem of intellectual op- 
preſhon ! under various pretexts there have been tumults - 
and dilorders, but the true defivn was to overturn the 
conſtitution. —So {ays the ipecct—and mark the illultra- 
tian of the right honorable magiſtrate. * There have hen 
yarious ſociet ies eftiblithed in the city of London, in- 
ſtituted for the plauſible purpole of merely diicuſſing 
onſtitutional queſtions, but which were deſigned to pro- 
pagate ſeditious doctrines. So then, by this new ſcheme 
rt tyranny, we are not to judge of the conduct of men 
by their overt acts, but are to arrogate to ouriclycs at 
nce the province and power of the Deity ; we are to ar- 
USN a man for his lecret thoughts, and to puntih him 
caule we choole to believe him guilty ! © You tell me 
paced, lays oneot theſe municipal inquiſitors, © that you 
Pet tor au heuclt. purpoſes bat I know better — Four 
plauſible 
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248 GEORGE III. A. D. 1762, 
plauſible pretext ſhall not impoſe upon me] know you 
ſeditious deſign. I will brand you for a traitor by my 
own proper authority.“ What innocence can be (ate 
againſt ſuch a power? What inquiſitor of Spain, what 
agent of ancient or of modern tyranny, can hold ſo loft» 
a rone? Well and nobly, ſeaſonably and truly, has the 
noble ear! (Wycombe) ſaid, and I would not weaken 
the ſentiment, by repeating the expreſſion in terms lels 
forcible than his own, but that the eternal truth cannot 
{ſuffer by the feebleneſs of the terms in which it is con- 
veyed. There are ſpeculative people in this country, 
who diſapprove of the ſyſtem of our government, aud 
there mult be ſuch men as long as the land is free, tor it 
is of the very eſſence of freedom for men to differ vpn 
ſpeculative points.“ Is it poſſible to conceive that it 
ſhould enter into the imaginations of freemen to doubt of 
this truth? The inſtant that the general ſenſe of the yeo- 
ple ſha!l queſtion this truth, and that opinion ſhall be held 
dependant on the will of miniſters and magiſtrates, from 
that moment, I ſay, I date the extinction of our liberties 
as a people. Our conſtitution was not made, thank God, 

in a day. It is the reſult of gradual and progreſſive wi 


dom. It has grown up in a ſeries, and never, neveriu Wl | 
the guardian, protecting genius of England, been eite WF | 
aſleep or ſatisfied. | 

O but man, proud man! 0 

Dreſt in a little brief authority, ˖ 

Plays ſuch frantaſtic tricks before high heaven, f 

As make the angels weep.“ 5 
Now it ſeems the conſtitution is complete -n] we at Wl (: 
to ſtand ſtill. We are to deride the practice and the wi 1 
dom of our forefathers ; we are to elevate ourſelves vil i. 
the conſtitution in our hands, and to hold it forth tb. 
wondering world as a model of human perfection. Ao 
with all tuture improvement, for it is impoſſible ; 3 1 
with all ſuture melioration of the ſtate of man in ſon v. 
tor it is necdleſs. Let no man touch this work of 4 ye 
it is like the work of heaven, perfect in all its parts; © þ 


unlike every other work of man, it is neither capable d 
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perverhon, nor ſubject to decay. Such is the preſump- 
tuous language that we hear; and not content vitn this 
haughty tone, they imitate the celebrated anathema of 
Brother Peter, in the Tale of a Tub, and cxclaun, God 
confound you all eternally, if you offer to helleve other- 
wiſe.” Now this ſir, continued Mr. Fox, „is the crits 
which I think io truly alarming. We are come to the 
moment, when the queltion is, whether we ſhall give to 
the king, that is, to the executive government, complete 
power over our thoughts. Whether we are to reign the 
exerciſe of our natural taculties to the miniitcrs tur the 
time being, or whether we ſhall maintain, that in En- 

land no man is criminal, but by the committion of overt 
acts forbidden by the law. This I call a criſis more im- 
minent and tremendous than any that the hittory ot this 
country ever exhibited. I am not fo ignorant, laid Mr, 
Fox, of the preſent ſtate ot men's minds, and of the fer- 
ment artfully created, as not to know that I am now 
advancing an opinion Jikely to be unpopular. It is not 
the firit time that I have incurred the tame hazard. But 
| am as ready to meet the current ot popular opinion now 
running in favor ot thoſc high lay doctrines, as in the year 
1783, | was to meet the oppoſite torrent, wien it was 
laid, that I wiſhed to ſacrifice the people to the crown. 
I wil: do now, as I did then—I will act agaiatt the cr 
of the moment, in the confidence that the reflection af 
the people will bear me vut. I know well tha there are 
locieties who have publiſhed opinions, and circulated 
pawphlets containing doctrines tending, if you pleaie, to 
ſubvert our eſtabliſhments. I ſay that they have done no- 
thing unlawtul in this, for thele pamphlets have not been 
lupprefſed by law. Shew me the law that orders theſe 
books to be burnt, and I will acknowledge the illegality 
of their proceeding ; but if there be no tuch law, you vio- 
lte the law in acting without authority. You havs taken 
upon you to do that for which you have no worran!, and 
you vote they are guilty. What is the courle preſcribed 
by law ? It any doctrines are publiſhed teuding to tubyert 
us conſtitution in church and Rate, you may take cog- 
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250 GEORGE II, A. U. 1792. 
nizance of the fact in a court of law. What have yon 
done? Taken upon you by your own authority to ſy 
preſs them ! to ere every man not merely into an lang, 
tor, but into a judge, into a ſpy, into an informer—to {# 
father againſt father brother againſt brother, and neigh, 
bour againſt neighbour, and in this way you expect to 
maintain the peace and tranquillity of the country! Yoy 
have gone upon the principles of ſlavery in all your pro. 
ccedings ; you neglect in your conduct the foundation of 
all legitimate government, the rights of the people, the 
rights of man. And ſetting up this bugbear, you ſpread 
a panic for the very purpoſe of ſanctifying this inf; ge. 
ment, while again the very infringement begets aad en. 
genders the evil which you dread. One extreme naturally 
leads to another. Thoſe who dread republicaniſm, fly tor 
ſhelter to the crown. Thoſe who dere reform, and are 
calumniated, are driven by deſpair to republicaniſm. 
And this is the evil that I dread. Theſe, continued Mr, 
Fox, © are the extremes into which theſe violent agitations 
hurry the people, to the gradual decreaſe of that middle 
order of men, who dread as much republicaniſm on the 
one hand, as they do deſpotiſm on the other. That middle 
order of men, who have hitherto preſerved to this coun. 
try all that is dear in life, I am ſorry to ſay it is daily 
leſſening ; but permit me to ſay, that while my feeble 
voice continues, it ſhall not be totally extinct ; thei 
ſhall at leaſt be one who will, in this terment of extremes, 
preſerve the centre point. I may be abuſed by one 
ſide, I may be libelled by the other; I may be brand 
at one and the ſame time with the terms of firebrand 
and luke-warm politician ; but though I love popularity, 
and own that there- is no external reward fo dear to me 
as the good opinion and confidence of my fellow citizens 
yet no temptation of ſuch complacency ſhall ever induc 
me to join any aſſociation that has for its object a chang 
in the baſis of our conſtitution, or an extenſion of any ol 
thoſe baſes beyond the juſt proportion. I will ſtand i 
the gap, and oppoſe myſelt to all the wild projects of : 
new tangled theory, as much as againſt the _ 
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92, iniquity of exploded doctrines. I think the latter is 
© 144 more our preſent danger than the former. I ſee not 
) ſup- merely in the panic of the timorous, but in the acts of 
quit the deſigning, cauſe for alarm againſt the moſt abhorrent 
tO let doctrines. The new aſſociation act with little diſguiſe, 
neigh. One of them I muſt applaud for the ſincerity of its prac- 
= tice, Mr. chairman Reeves ſays, that they will not 
| You 


f only proſecute, but they wiil convince men, and they re- 
A commend, among other publications, a hand bill inti- 


tion of fled, A pennyworth of truth,” in which, among other 
le, the odd things, it is ſaid, have you not read the bible ? 
| ſpread Do you not know that it is there written, that the king 
if; mge- is the Lord's anointed ? But did you ever hear of his 
aad en having anointed a republic ?* Such is the .manner in 
May which theſe aſſociations are to convince the minds of 
1, fly tor men! In the courſe of the preſent century, their recom- 
and are mendation would have been proſecuted as high treaſon, 
icaniſm. In the years 1715 and 1745, to have dared to ſay that 
ued Mr, kings derive their power from divine right, would have 
Sitation i been proſecuted as treaſon; and I aſk you, if, even 
it middle now, this is the way to inculcate the principles of ge- 
m on the nuine loyalty? No, fir! thank God, the people of this 
at middle country have a better ground of loyalty to the houle of 
his cou: Bruntwick than divine right, namely, that they are the 
it is dal ſorereigns of their own ele ion; that their right is not 
my ieeble Kerived from ſuperſtition, but from the choice of the 
ct; their Wl eople themſelves; that it originated in the only ge- 
extremes, vine fountain of all royal power, the will of the many; 
:d by oe nd that it has been ſtrengthened and confirmed by the 
be brand'l xperience of the bleſſings they have enjoyed, becaule the 
f firebrand oule of Brunſwick has remembered the principles upon 
pony which they have received the crown. It is rather extra- 
e 


rdinary, fir, that they ſhould hold ſuch a language at 
is preciſe moment: that they ſhould think it right to 
bule republics, at the very moment we are called upon 
d protect the republic of Holland; to ſpread the doc- 
ne that kings only have divine right, may indiſpole 
dur allies to receive your propoſed ſuecour. They may 
dt choole to receive into their country your admirals 
x aud 
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252 GfORGE 111. A. b. 1194, 
and generals, who being appointed by this king, in d. 
vine right, muſt partake of the tame anger, and be ſwom 
enemies to all forms of government not fo {anRifed.. 
Surely, independent of the talthood and the danger g 
home of ſuch doctrines, it is the height of impolicy a 
this time to hold them in regard even to our neighbour, 


It may be aſked, would I proſecute ſuch papers? Ty 


this I anſwer very candidly, I weuld not. I never ye 
ſaw the ſeditious paper, that I would have thought z 
neceſſary to protecuie ; but that by no means implies but 
that emergencies might make it proper; but ſurely then 
is nethirg ſo eflential to the tiue check of ſedition, xx 
impertiality in proſecution. It a government wiſhes tg 
be reſpected, they muſt act with the moſt rigorous in 
partiality, and muſt ſhew that they are as determined to 
prevent the propagation of doctrines injurious to the rights 
ot the people, as they are thoſe hoſtile to the rights ofthe 
crown. If men are to be encouraged to rally round the 
one ſtendard, yuu muſt not, you ought not, to preyent 
volunteers from rallying round the other, unleſs you de 
fire to ſtifle in the breaſts of men the ſureſt and moſt ac- 
tive principle of obedience, belief in your impartiaſity, 
W hen I firſt heard,“ continued Mr. Fox, “ that the 
militia were called out, I jelt more anxiety and conſter: 
nation than ever poſſeſſed my mind, I thought that c- 
tainly they had heard of ſome actual inſurrectzon, or im 
pending invaſion. But when I heard that they were 10 
called out to enable miniſters to lend the troops to ay 
diſtant part, to Ireland or to Scotland (where they migit 
knew of diftmbances, though I did not) but that troops 
were aſſembling round London, I firmly believed tix 
whole to be a fraud; for I have friends in and about L 
don, as intelligent as vigilant, as much interefled int 
tranquillity of the metropolis as the right honourthi 
magiſtrate; and I was confident that an inſurrectua 
could not actually exiſt in London without being kno 
I pronounced it in my own mind to be a traud ; and | 
pronounce it here to be ſo, I am not given to make gl 
a ſſer tions in this houſe, nor do I deſire to receive 1p 
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belief. | deprecate confiſence on my bareatlertion. On 
the contrary, 1 ſtate, that I believe this pretext to bela 
fraud, and J intreat you to ＋ 0575 that you may acer 
an the truth. I know that there are 1c cieties who |»: ve 
indulged themiclves, as I think, in lily und frantic pe- 
culat ions, and who . publiſhed toaſts, &, that are 

ohe etionable; but that there is any miurrection, ot 
that any attempt was mak! nz to oveithros the -conititue 
De- tion, I deny. Now it this allertion of miniflers is a 
tiſts {211,ood, is it an innocent faiſhood * Are the pe ople of 
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th falte Arms, tat they know imyy ha from 
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A. D. 1792. GFORGE IIt. 253 | 
belief. I deprecate confidence on my bare aſſertion. oon ! 
the contrary, I ſtate, that I believe this pretext to be a | 
fraud, and I intreat you to inquire, that you may aſcer - | 
tain the truth. I know that there are ſocieties who have 9 
indulged themſelves, as I think, in filly and frantic ſpe- | 
culations, and who have publiſhed toaſts, &c. that are 
objectionable; but that there is any inſurrection, or 
that any attempt was making to overthrow the conſtitu- | 
tion, I deny. Now if this aſſertion of miniſters is a | 
falſtood, is it an innocent falſhood ? Are the people of 
this country play-things in the hands of miniſters, that 
—_— thy may frighten them and diſturb them at pleafure ? 
Are they to treat them as ſome weak, jealous-pated, and ca- 


*. pricious men treat their wives and miſtreſſes alarm them, 
y with falſe ſtories, that they may cruelly feaſt on the torture 
wt of their apprehenſions, and delight in the ſulceptibility that 
drowns them in tears? Have they no better enjoyment than | 
| to put forth falſe alarms, that they know may draw from | 
9 the people the ſoothing expreſſions of agitated loyalty? 
ö Or do they think that theſe expreſſions, generouſly, rea- 
87 dily made in favor of the king, whom the people ration- 
* ally love, may extend in its influence to all the perſons 
7 6 that are near his throne? Indulging in this pathon, they 
of may keep us inceſſantly in the tumult of apprehenſien, 
SS vt! at laſt they fo hahituate the mind to dread the evil 
64 in this quarter, as to look for it in no other, or to ſtun 
ob it by repeated ſhocks of fiction into an inſenfibility of 
"on real attack, His majeſty, in the next paſſage of his 
[7 . continues Mr. Fox, . brings us to the apprehen- 
19 jon of a war. I fhall refrain at this time trom ſaying 
a: th all that occurs to me on this ivbje&, becauſe 1 with to 
274110 keep preciſcly to the immediate lubject: but never ſure- 
ly bad this country o much reaſon to wiſh for pace ; 
SS vcr was a period ſo little favorable to a rupture with 
France, or with any power. I am not ready to ſub- 
ride exactly to the idea of the nevls lord, of the pro- 
durgdz piety of a reſolution never to go to war unleſs we. 
Bo we attacked; but I wiſh that a motion was propoted by 
wh” 


We perlon to exprets our diſapprobation of entering 
TE upon 
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254 GEORGE in. A. D. 1762. 
upon any war, if we can by any honorable means ayoig j 
it. Let no man be gQeteried by the dread of being in a ; 
minority. A minority ſaved this country from a war e: 
againſt Ruffin, And turely it is our duty, as it is tire 0 
policy to exert every means to avert that greateſt of na. w 
tional calamities. In 1789 we all muſt remember that H 
Sn='n provoked this country by an inſult, which is a rea] of 
apgrellion ; we were al! agreed on the neceliity of the an 
caſe, but did we go headlorg to war? No, we deter. re: 
mined with becoming fortitude on an armed negotiation. ba 
We did negotiate, and we avoided a war. But now wg an 
diſdain to negotiate, Why? Escauſe we have no mi. pu 
niſter at Paris. Why have we no miniſter there? Pe. to 
cauſe France is a republic! And fo we are to pay in the | can 
blood and treaſure of the people for a punctilio! If cou 
there are diſcontents in the Kingdom, ſir, this is the way to x 
to inflame them. It is of no conſequence to any people qui 
what is the form of government with which they may this 
have to treat. It is with the governors, whatever may qui 
be the ſorm, that in common ſenſe and policy they can Sha 
have to do, and if they ſhould change their form and plia, 
+1 change their governors, their courſe would remain the mea 
> ſame. Having no legitimate concern witu the internal It y 
ſtate of any independent people, the road of common lay 
ſenſe is ſimple and direct. That of pride and punctilio ſped 
is as tangled as it is ſerpentine. Is the pretext the open. that 
ing of the Scheld ? I cannot believe that ſuch an obj pend 
can be the real cauſe. I doubt, even if a war en this prete 


retext would be undertaken with the approbation of be ledge 
Dutch, What was the conduct of the French themſelves ptèet 
under their depraved old lyſtem, when the good of the coun 
people never entered into the contemplation of the cabi- the + 
net? The emperor threatened to open the Scheld un tlity 
1786. Did the French go to war with him inſtantiy to your 
prevent it? No, they opened a negotiation, and pie. pete) 
vented it by interfering with their good oflices. Way ment 
have not we ſo interfered ? Becauſe, forſooth, France 1540 and 1 
unanointed republic! Oh! milerable, infatuated Fituch. will n 
meu! Oh! lame end inconſiderate politicians! WI ere 
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A, D. 1792. GEORGE Il, 255 
inftead of breaking the holy vial of Rheims, why did 
you not pour ſome of the ſacred oil on the heads of your 
executive council, that the pride of ſtates might not be 
forced to plunge themſelves and you into the horrors of 
war, rather than be contaminated by your acquaintance ! 
How ſhort-fighted were you to believe that the prejudices 
of infants had departed with the gloom of 1gnorance, 
and that ſtates were grown up to a ſtate of manhood and 
reaſon ! This, faid Mr. Fox, „naturally brings us 
back again to the buſineſs of this day, namely, whether 
any a.:dreis ſhould be agreed to or not, I deſire then to 
pat it ſeriouſly to the conſcience and honor of gentlemen 
to fay if they are not aiding the object ot republi- 
cans and levellers, if they ſhall. agree to plunge this 
country into a war, or ſhall agree to do any buſineſs, or 
to give any pledge whatever to the crown, until they in- 
quire and aicertain whether there is an 1nfurrection in 
this country or not? Shall we declare war without in- 
quiring whether we are alſo to have commotions at home? 
Shall we pledge our conſtituents to ſubmiſſion, to com- 
pliance, without firſt proving to them that the ſtrong 
meaſure of government has been autnoriled by truth? 
It you would have the laws reſpected by the people, I 
lay again you mult begin by ſhewing that they are re- 
[pected from aboye. If you do not prove to the people 
that there is an actual inlurrection (tor I leave out im- 
pending invaſion and rebellion, as theſe are not even 
pretended) you cannot withhold from them the knows 
ledge that you have acted illegally, and how can you ex- 
pect rational obe ſience to the laws when you yourſelves 
counteract them? When you let up the ratio ſuaſori as 
the ratio juſtifica, the people will clearly dilcern the fu- 
tility and talihood of your logic, and tranſlate at once 
your terms into their true Engliſh of real cauics and falſe 
pretexts, Ut ameris amabilis to, is as true in govern- 
ment and legiſlation as it is in manners and private life, 
and is as well cttabliſhed by experience. The people 
will not be cheated. They will look round and demand 
Mere this danger is to be cen. Is it in England? they 
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256 GEORGE It. A. D. 1792. 
ſce it overflowing in expreſſions of loyalty, and yet they 
libel it with unputations of inſurrection. In Ircland 
you know there is danger, and dare not own it. The 
you have prorogued the parliament to the ſeventeenth 
inſtant, but not to meet till the end of January for the 
ailpatch of bufinels, though you know that there a moſt 
reſpectable and formidable convention (J call it formidz. 
ble becauſe I know nothing ſo formidable as reaſon, truth, 
and juſtice) will obiige you by the moſt cogent reaſon 
to give way to demands which the magnanimity of the 
nation ought to have anticipated. There you have thus 
prorogued the parliament, and deprived yourlelves ct 
the means of doing that gracefully which you mult do, 
and which you ought to have done long ago, to ſubjects 
as attached to their king, as abundantly endowed with 
every manly virtue, as any part of the united kingdom, 
And while the claims of generous and ilI-treated millions 
are thus protracted, and in addition to the hardfhip of 
their convition, they are inſulted with the imprudent aſ- 
ſertion of the ryrannical aicendancy, there is a miſerable 
mockery held out of alarms in England which have no 
exillence, but which are made the pretext of aſſembling 
the parhament in an extraordinary way, in order in rea- 
lity to engage you in a foreign conteſt. What muſt be 
the fatal conſequence when a well-judging people ſhallde. 
cide, what I ſincerely believe, that the whole of this bu. 


ſineſs is a miniſterial manceuvre ? Will they own the reit 


truth, and ſay that they wanted a pretext tor aſſembling 
parliament to make up for their want of vigilance? They 
mult take their choice, and {ubniit to incur the indigns- 
tion of their country, cr feel themſelves in a ſtate of con- 
tempt, There are men who in this very act give them 
the praiſe of vigilance. They did all this, to be ſur, 
with a little harmlets fraud, to prevent evils. Let us," 
ſaid Mr. Fox, ** examine their claim to vigilance, This 
vigilant miniſtry ſaw, nay, it we may take their char 
ter from their aſſociates, hoped that France was on tit 
brink of falling a ſacrifice to the united force of Auſina 
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would be the moſt dreadful thing to England ; but they 
ſaw no danger in this conquett to England, though 
thereby taete great military powers were to become ma- 
ritime. They ſaw no danger in the union concerted 
between them, nay, when they had given away Poland 
in the mean time, becauſe I ſuppole they thought when 
Oczakow was gone, the balance of Europe went with it, 
and they retreated out of the field with diſgrace, They 
gave away Poland with as little ccinpunction as honor, 
and with the unenviable certainty, that their bluſtering wes 
laughed 2t and deſpiſed in every court in Europe. I 
know that ſome of them have mordinate ſelf- compla- 
cency, yet 1 will not be fo uncandid as to conceal my ho- 
neſt opinion, that there is not : mong them a ſingle man 
whole talents tor great and commanding policy have ei- 
ther attracted or ſecured the condence of any quarter of 
Europe. Do they boaſt of their vigilance? The dex- 
tous ſurrender of Oczakow, as they now know, might 
have laved the fall and ruin of Poland, Do they boaſt 
of their vigilance ? And had they no apprenenhon of the 
union between Auſtria and Pruſſia? Had they ſuch total 
rdiance on the moderation of Prutha, on his intimate 
Irindihip with, his gratitude to, his confidence in our 
faithful cabinet! Do they boat of their vigilance? and 
yet tan nothing of their preſent dread tor Holland and 
Brabant, on the thirtieth of September, wirn, to the joy 
pt every man whole heart is warmed with the love ot tree- 
lm, the duke of Brunſwick retreated before the armies 
f France? Were they vigilant not to torelec the conſe- 
uences of that retreat? or did they flatter themſelves with 
ix weak, the falle hope that ſtill the ſtead meſs of men 
red up in the trammels of tactics and diſcipline, would 
e an overmatch for the impetuoſity of men animated by 
de glorious flame of liberty? It fo, the battle of Je- 
app? ought, I ſhould think, to have ſhewn vigilant 
en their error. That happened on the ſixth of Noveme 
ft. On the ſame day the government of the Nether- 
ids took to flight, and the news arrived in England on 
t kenth or twchith. What: did thele vigilant minis 
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ters? On the ſeventeenth they prorogued the parliament 
to the third of January, without even ſaying that it was 
then to meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs | And yet on 
theſe vigilant men we are to repole, though in the eyes 
ot Europe, in the hearts of Engliſhmen, an armament 
in their hands is a proof and earneſt of their future hu. 
miliation! They call, ſaid Mr. Fox, ( for ſubſidiary 
aid from the loyalty of the people, and to procure this 
they have recourſe to hiſtory, and look out tor the lucky 
trauds of former times: they find one of the molt lucky 
frauds was the popilh plot in the reign of Charles the ſe- 
cond, The ſame cry in the preſent moment they knew 
was impoſſible; but a fimilar one was feaſible in the en- 
mity againſt a republic. The proteſtant diſſenters then. 
as now, were made the objects of terror, and every at 
was uſed to provoke the rage of ignorance and barbarity: 
the frand was too ſucceſsful. Many of my friends, from 
the belt motives, were deluded into the ſnare, and that 
moſt calamitous of all meaſures, the proclamation, un- 
tortunately tor England, met with their countenance, 
I cannot better deſcribe this calamity than by reading 

a paſſage from an eminent hiſtorian (Ralph) on the ta- 

tal conſequences of the deluſion of the popiſh plot. By 

comparing my friends on this occaſion to the celebrated 

lord Ruſſel at that time, I think that I cannot pay a 

better compliment to them, or, at the ſame time, a more 

juſt and delerved tribute to the memory of that excellent 
perlon. Both, in conlequence of their high integrity and 
attachment to the country, have become the dupes of 
deception, The paſſage is as follows: But there wee 
perſons, it ſeems, ready to adopt his (Oates's) intellt 
gence, imperfect, chimerical, or fictitious as it was, and 
to make ule of it as a firebrand td light up ſuch a flame 
of diflention as had like to have laid waſte the kingdom; 
and of theſe, according to the diſtinction already made, 
jome were weak and ſome were wicked, The weak wen 
thoſe who thought popery the greatelt miſchief that con. 
prehended all others, who miſtook prejudice for cout. 
tion, credulity for candor, and rigor tor 2 
1 - cle; 
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Theſe, however, meant well, though they acted ill; and 
while doing the drudgery of a party, perſuaded them. 
ſelves they were ſaving the nation. The wicked were 
the maſter politicians of the times, who conſidered kings 
not as they were good or ill in themſelves, but as they 
were ill or good with reſpect to their own immediate 
views : now the plot, whether true or falſe, was formed 


of the happieſt ingredients imaginable to advance their 
intereſt.” “ Now, ſir, ſaid Mr. Fox, „let me ad- 
drels one word to my valued friends : Jet them refle& on 
a the conſequences ot their recent deluſion, not diſſimilar 
* to the above. The meaſure of the proclamation is now 
* ſtated to be over —it has failed: let them avoid all far- 
5. ther ſnares of the ſame kind. They will reflect on the 
ut neceſſity of union from the experience of the adyantages 
y: which have flowed from it. They cannot feel more ſen- 
Jn fibly than I do the benefits of the cordial co-operation of 
ut that body of men who have, through the whole of the 
m- preſent reign, had to ſtruggle with prejudice as well as 
ce. enmity. Let them recolleet the manner in which the 
ing preſent miniſters came into power, let them recolle& the 
(a inſidious attempts that have been made to disjoin them; 
By and now that the fatal meaſure of the proclamation is 
ated over, let them avoid, I ſay, all farther ſnares of the ſame 
ay a kind, Theſe declarations, which it is now the faſhion 
more to ſign, I certainly cannot in general approve. Of all 
lent that I have ſeen that of the merchants muſt beſt conci- 
y and liate the approbation of conſtitutional men; but I ſee and 
es of hear on every fide ſuch violent doctrines and ſuch aſſlict- 
we e ing meaſures, as no man who is actuated by the wiſh of 
itellis preſerving peace in this country can ſubſcribe to. A 
$, 4 noble lord, tor whom I have a high reſpect, ſays he will 
flame move for a ſuſpenfion of the habeas corpus act. I hope 
dom; not, I have a high reſpect for the noble lord; but no 
made, motive of perſonal reſpect ſhall make me inattentive to 
K wer my duty, Come from whom it may, I ſhall, with my 
t com molt determined powers, oppoſe ſo dreadful a meaſure. 
-ouvic- What, it may be aſked, would I propoſe to do in hours 
uncl. cl agitation like the prelent? I will anſwer openly. If 
hiel& ; 
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there is a tendency in the diſſenters to diſcontent, becauſt 
they conceive themſelves unjuſtly ſuſpeaed and cruelly 
calummated, what ſhould I do? I would inſtantly re- 
peal the teſt and corporation acts, and take ſrom them 
thereby all cauſe of complaint. If there were any per- 
lens tinctured with A republican ſpirit, becaule they 
thought that the repreſentative government Was more 
perfect in a republic, 1 would endeavour to amend the 
repreſentation of the commonsz and to prove that the 
houſe of commons, though not choſen by all, ſhould 
have no other intereſt than to prove itſelf the repre- 
ſentative of all. If there were men Zifſatisfred in Scot- 
land, or Ireland, or Aewhere, on account of dil- 
abilities and exemptions, of unjuſt prejudices; and o. 
cruel reſtrictions, I would repral the penal ſtatutes; 
which are a diſgrace to our law book. It chere 
were other complaints of grievances, 1 would redre's 
them where they were really proved z but, above all, I 
would conſtantly chearfully patiently liken—1 would 
make it known, that if any man felt, or thought he telt, 
a grievance, he might come freely to he bar of this houſe 
and bring his proots. And it ſhould be made mariſelt 
to all the world that where they did exift they ſhould he 
redreſſed; where they gid not, that it ſnould be made ma- 
niteſt. If I were to ifue a proclamation, this ſhould be 
my proclamation— It any man has a grievance, let him 
bring it to the bar of the commons' houie of parliament, 
with the firm perſuaſion of having it honeſtly inveliigh- 
ted,” Theſe are the ſubſidies that 1 would grant to g. 
vernment. What inſtead of this is gone? Supprels the 
complaint check the circulation of knowledge com- 
mand that no man (all read —0r, that as no man under 
one hundred pounds a year can Kill a partridge, that no 
man under twenty pounds or thirty pounds {hall dare to 
read or think! 1 ee, continued Mr. Fox, “ in Welt. 
minker the molt extraordinary reſolutions of parochial 
meetings. In the city, with which I am intimate 
connected, and to which I have high obligations, 
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litate againſt every idea that I was ever taught to enter- 
tain both of law and conſtitution. In the pariſh of St. 
Anne, Soho, at the head of which parochial meeting I 
ſee a much reſpected friend of mine, Sir Joſeph Bankes, 
they have demanded a regiſter ot all the ſtrangers living 
in the pariſh. In St. Clements, and elſewhere, publicans 
are threatened with the tots of their licences if they ſhall 
ſuffer any newſpapers to be read in their houſes that they 
ſhall think ſeditious. Good God! where did juſtices find 
this law ? I have always thought that there was no one 
thing of which the Jaw was more juitly jealous, than the 
*Xerciſe of the diſcretionary power given to juſtices with 
regard to licences, and that above all things it was not 
permitted them to ſuffer political motives to interfere in 
the giving or withholding licences. And publicans are 
to be made judges of libel! No newſpaper or pamphlet is 
to be read but ſuch as they ſhall determine to be tree 
from ſedition | No converſation is to be ſuffered but what 
they ſhz1] judge to be loyal! And yet in this very houſe, 
not more than a twelvemonth ago, when I brought in a 
bill with regard to libels, we all heard it aſſerted that 
the knowledge of what was a libel could not be ſafely 
leit to the determination of twelve jurymen—it could be 
judged of only by ſages in the law. How can thele pub - 
licans be conceived capable of judging, or by what rule 
are they to act? Are they to take their opinions from 
thele aſſociations * They recommend to them that loyal 
paper, Thomas Bull to John Bull,“ where, among 
ther things, it is pretty plainly infinuated that it would 
have been well if Petion, the late mayor of Paris, had 
been aſſaſſinated when in England, and that it would be 
n excels of virtue to exterminate the diſſenters! Are 
they to be told that ſuch writings as theſe are perfectly 
tumleſs and praiſeworthy, but that diſcuſſions on the 
conſtitution, debating ſocieties, (although, by the bye, 
| never knew London without debating ſocieties, and I 
not ſee by what law any magiſtrate can interrupt 
tir legal diſcuſſions) and all papers and converſations, 
KI are tree opinions on the nature of government, are 
libellous ? 
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libellous ? What muſt be the coniequence of all this, but 
that theſe publicans muſt decide that that is libellous 
which is diſapproved of by miniſters for the time being, 
and by theſe aſſociations, and that all freedom of opinion 
and all the fair and impartial freedom of the preſs is ut. 
terly deſtroyed. I love the conſtitution,” ſaid Mr. Fox, 
as it is eſtabliſhed : it has grown up with me as a preju. 
dice and as a habit, as well as from conviction. I know 
that it is calculated for the happineſs of man, and that 
its conſtituent branches of king, lords, and commons 
could not be altered or impaired, without entailing on 
this country the moſt dreadful miſeries. It is the beſt 
adapted to England, becauſe, as the noble ear] truly fad, 
the people of England think it the beſt ; and the ſafeſt 
courle is to conlult the judgment and gratify the pre- 
diletions of a country. Heartily convinced as J am, 
however, that to ſecure the peace, ſtrength, and happinels 
of the country, we muſt maintain the conſtitution againit 
all innovation, yet I do not think ſo highly and ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly of any human inſtitution as to believe it is in- 
capable of being perverted 3 on the contrary, I beliere 
that it requires an increaſing vigilance on the part ofthe 
people to prevent the decay and dilapidations to which 
every edifice is ſubject. I think too that we may be laid 
aflcep to our real danger. by theſe perpetual alarms to 
loyalty, which, in my opinion, are daily ſapping the con. 
ſtitution. Under the pretext of guarding it from the 1. 
faults of republicans and levellers, we run the hazard of 
leaving it open on the other and more feeble fide. We 
are led inſenhbly to the oppoſite danger, that of increa- 
ing the power of the crown, and of degrading the i. 
fluence of the houſe of commons. It is in fuch momen's 
as the preſent that the molt dangerous, becauſe vill 

ected, attacks may be made on our deareſt rights; 2nd 
G us only look back to the whole courle of the preient 
adminiftration, and we ſhall fee that from their outlet 9 
the preſent day it his been their invariable object to de 
grade the houle of commons in the eyes of tie peopre 


and to diminith its power and influence in every — 
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way. It was not merely in the outſet of their career, 
when they ſtood up againſt the declared voice of the 
houſe of commons, that this ſpirit was maniteited, but 
uniformly, progreſſively through their whole minittry, 
the lame Gilpolition has been ſhewn, until at laſt it.came 
to its full unditguifed demonſtration on the queſtion of 
the Ruſſian war, when the houſe of commons was de- 


graded to the loweſt ſtate of mſignificance and contempt, in 
þ eing made to retract its own words, and to acknowledge 


that it was of no conſequence or avail what were its ſen- 


5 timents on any one mealure. The miniſter has regularly 
Fl ated upon this fort of principle—* I do not care what 
4, the houle of commons may think, or what may be 
d thought of them it is not their verdict that is to acquit 
ny me in any moment of difficulty or any hour of trial. I 
im, will agitate the people without—T will ſee whether the 

nels will bear me up in my meaſures ; and as for the houſe of 
aint commons, it in the height of their confidence in me they 
pers ſhall be made to ſay one thing to-day, Iwill make them, 
$ m- with equal eaſe, and without regard to their charadter, 
hire lay another tomorrow.“ Such is the true Engliſh of the 
the 2 of the miniſter's conduct, and this principle he 
which as conſtantly acted upon, to the vilification of the po- 


» laid pular branch of the conſtitution, What is this but to 


"ms t0 make it appear that the houſe of commons is in reality 
ie CON what Thomas Paine, and writers like him, fay it is, 
the A. namely, that it is not-the true repreſentative and organ 
ard of WW ©! the people. In the fame way, and by the ſame lan- 
„ We guage,might Thomas Paine bring a ſlander upon our courts 
ncre3l- ef law, and upon the trial by jury. In the ſame tone he 
the m- might aſſert, © Do not tell me what a jury of twelve men 
acer may ſay of my book do not tell me what theſe aſſocia- 
e alt tions ſay—I reject all tribunals, either conſtituted by le- 


uts; 2d pal authority, or ſclf-ereed. Give me the people for my 
e preient E leges, and I will prove that my doCtrin:s are agreeable 
outlet een.“ Such lauguage would ſquare completely with 
e&t to 0 tot miniſters, and conſtantly, unitormly have they re- 
de peopfe lorted to the dangerous innovation of ſupporting them- 
Kives, without regard to the opinion of the houſe of com- 
Of mons, 
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mons, by appeals one day to the crown, the next to the 
lords, and the third to the people; uniformly ſtriving to 
exhibit parliament in the diſgraceful and pitiful light of 
complete incapacity. Is it not wonderful that all the true 
conſtitutional watchfulneſs of England ſhould be dead to 
the only true danger that the day exhibits, and that they 
ſhould be rouſed only by the 1diotic clamor of republican 
frenzy and of popular inſurrection which do not exiſt ? | 
Sir,“ concluded Mr. Fox, I have done my duty, I have 
with the certainty of oppoſing myſelt to the turor of the 
day, delivered my opinion at more length than I intended, a 
and perhaps I have intruded too long on the indulgence g 
of the houſe, I have endeavoured to perſuade you again 
the indecent hafte of committing yourſelves to thele al. 
ſertions of an exiſting inſurrection; until you ſhall make 
a rigorous inquiry where it is to be found. To avoid 
involving the people in the calamity of a war, without at 
leaſt aſcertaining the internal ſtate of the kingdom, and 
prove us from falling into the diſgrace of being, as 


eretofore, obliged perhaps in a week to retract every 
ſyllable that we are now called upon to ſay.“ To carry 
this into effect he concluded with moving an amendment, 
ſimply pledging the houſe, ** that inquiry thou!d be 

made into the facts ſtated in his majeſty's ſpeech.” 
III. Mr. Windham faid, * that ſtrange as it might 
ſeem, he ſhould vote this night with thoſe whoſe mea. 
ſures he had uniformly, and contcientioufly reprobate!, 
in oppoſition to thoſe whole political ſentiments en a. 
moſt every occaſion were in unifon with his own. It 
might ſeem {range that be ſhould be found defending tte 
meatures of perlons with whom he had been to Jong i 
political hoſtility, and in ſome degree reprobating tix 
principles of ſome of his political aflociates. He had 
his attachments, he confeſled, and thoſe attachnients 1 
leſſer conſiderations might have tome influence even up 
his judgment. But upon a ſubject of the importance of 
the preſent he was determined to be governed folely by 
ſenſe of duty.—Indeed he had often given his opinion 
that houſe, that in the year 1784, mot uncoubi nn 
| Nzealuls 
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meaſures had been adopted, and unconſtitutional principles 
maintained z and on the lame grounds he had often ſince 
reprobated the conduct of miniſters, who had pretty uni- 
formly adhered to the ſyſtem upon which they had come 
into power; nay, he was of opinion, that to the proceed- 
ings of 1784, we might aſcribe the evils of our preſent 
ituation 3 but the queſtion now was, whether they were 
right in the prelent inſtance? and here he confeſſed he 
could not agree with his right honorable friend (Mr 
Fox) in almoſt any of the ſentiments he had expreſſed to 
e night, —They differed either upon principle or on the 
application of principle on all the points of this ſubject, 


I The toundation, however, of their difference lay in the 
1 ſtate ot this country at the preſent moment. Was the 
6 country at this moment in a ſtate of danger, aye or no ?? 
14 He was told,“ he ſaid, ** that there was no real cauſe for 
25 alarm among the people; that the only alarm that was 
* felt had been created by government. Government mult 
2 3 3 had ſtrange and wondertul powers indeed 
ode 0 pr — the alarm every day expreſſed in different 
2 — A 0, 2 e were ſerious and well founded alarms 
* — — wa ut not of the olficers of government, but 
* thoſe who had ſworn an enmity to all government. 
| Did not the whole country feel it? Was not ever 
nien _ Wages or hamlet filled with apprehenſion? Could 
. 3 . ge ee houſe, or could he walk in a 
der! 1 e 1 _— that it occupied the attention of 
N + rb — mf 0s of people? this was what his 
ag © 3 ) q ay had been pleaſed to make a mat- 
ing the 3 R z = what was really mere matter of ob- 
Jong i wbb Aer, uld not realon on the probability or 
ng the eg ang ny a theſe events, but ſhould obſerve upon the 
4: vl Wi: 2 4 * to the relation of others. It a man con- 
vents u iow ne ens e ot his own houle, he would 
en 0900 undd Ko u. bs at was going on in the next than he 
tance 0 Na _ going on in another country; but 
lely by? in aides, ant, he might know a good deal 
Anion "dab e preſent cale, if a man would not believe 
prion g but what he ſaw, nor ſee any thing but wha 
| 7 9 ä 
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he liked, it was not very probable that he would diſcover 
much of the alarm in queſtion. But it he was at the paing 
to obſerve, the alarm was viſible enough. Had he ob. 
ſerved it? Ves. He had ſeen the intention of theenemizy 


| 
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of the preſent conſtitution expreſſed in various ſhapes, F 
He had ſeen it in the confidence of their agents; in the : 
boldneſs of thoſe who wiſhed the ſubverßon of the cor. 2 
ſtitution. He appealed to the houte, whether they did not t 
know and feel that there was a genera] alarm all over the t] 
country. The next point to be conſidered, in the order cc 
which his right honorable friend had taken, was how N 
far it might be fit to check the cauſe of this miſch ef by " 
law, the queſtion of the policy of doing it he had deter- iti 
mined in the negative. It was true that the meaſures nie 
now purſued over the country were ſuch as had never Wi pa 
been employed before: but it muſt be obſerved, in an- the 
{wer to this, that there never had been ſuch an occaſon WM tio; 


before. Speculative opinions had been publiſhed from knc 
time to time in this country, and they might have been hi 
continued to be publiſhed, but the manner of publiſhing Wl not 
as well as the works publiſhed cf late were entirely new. tot 
He believed the ſociety for conſtitutional information be. like 
gan the ſyſtem now purlued ; it was ſoon tranſplanted in. t 
to another country, in the fertile foil of which it had 
thriven ſo well as to overthrow all order, and eſtabliſh 


confuſion. Having this glorious effect by tranſplantation, a(ts 
it was now brought to this country, tor the purpole ot eq as 
producing the lame effect. The machine was lo well c duzls 
ftruRed, there was ſuch {kill, contrivance, and mat age The 
ment in the engineers, that unleſs parliament were very: 
their guard, and the ſenſible and honeſt part of the com hands 
murity active in counteracting their deſigns, the who tend 
form of our government might be eaſily ſubveited. Hlifcietic, 
ſpoke not from miſtruſt merely, or rumor, but he KE Ide p 
and it was notorious that there had been and was 9 


a conſtant communication between per lons in * * 
perſons in London, the object of which was the deliruc 
* * * 2 1 + 
tion of our prelent form of government. This ſort 


counter- alliance of the Engliſhman in Paris, and u 
ws Frenchma 
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Frenchman in London, had been regularly formed, and 
the effect of it was felt already in an alarming degree, for 
in every town, in every village, nay almoſt in every houſe, 
theſe worthy gentlemen had their agents, who regularly 
diſſeminated certain pamphlets ; theſe agents were vi- 
gilant and induſtrious ; delivered theſe pamphlets gratis; 
a proof there muſt be ſomewhere a ſociety to defray 
the expence, for theſe agents could not afford to be 
thus generous to the public without aſſiſtance; they 
could not pay for them out of their own pockets. 
No, the whole was a well arranged methodized plan, for 
gradually undermining the principles of the Britiſh con- 
fitution, The ſyſtem he had alluded to had been car- 
ried on all over the country, more or leſs ; in the northern 
part of this kingdom great pains had been taken with 
the poorer part of the community, to wean their affec- 
tions from government; and it was a fact notcrioufly 
known that the whole plan was ſupported by a purſe, 
which he believed was made up in France: this he did 
not know, but he believed it to be the cate. In anſwer 
to this, it might be aniwered, that the French were not 
likely to contribute much money, having little or none 
to ſpare, upon this or any other ſuch occaſion 5 to which 
the reply was obvious. "Thoſe who are in a Rate of deſ- 
peration have always the moſt money to ſquander upon 
acts of profligacy and diſhonor ; beſides, poor and wretch- 
ed as they were, yet ſuch ſurps, however large to indivi- 
duals, could not be of any great conſequence to a nation. 
The manner in which this buſineſs was conducted was 
Kkry artful. On putting theſe works of ſedition into the 
lands of the labourer, they always told him they were 
ended for his inſtruction. They repreſented their ſo- 
deties as places for the inſtruction of the lower claſs. — 
he proper meaning of fair inſtruction was by education 
0 teach a man a mode of reaſoning. But this inſtruo- 
don was nothing more than a general conveyance of par- 
cular opinions. Again, they ſaid that their object 
ms the propagating truth, and the improvement ot the 
dition of man. How well theſe points had been mm 
2 2 e 
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ed we had recent inſtanzes. It was an attempt to re. 
verſe the order of ſociety altogether, From the valpie 
we had been accuſtomed to hear laid down, as the foun- 
dation of all happineſs, obedience to the laws. Fran 
the Jacobin club nothing was incuicated but dilobedience 
to the law, and the doctrine that thoſe who make Jaws 
in this country have no competent authority to make 


laws. Theſe ſentiments, if generally received, would ] 
ſpeedily overturn all order and goyernwent, Thc art . 
with which theſe ſentiments were introdugec among the 
lower claſſes of ſociety was conſummate z: they pretended n 


that they taught nothing but philoſophical truths ; but 
inſtead of arguing philotophically in their books, they 1 
made round aſſertions, and they acted wiſely. for their | 
purpoſe by ſo doing; for the perſons to whom they ad. 
dreſſed themſelves were incapable of purſuing a ſubjec pe 
logically from premiſes to a concluſion; nor would this 
mode ot realoning {uit their cauſe, Not even thee aſ- 
ſertions were made until they had prepared the mind to * 
receive them; they gained the affections frit by flatter» he 
ing the paſſions, and then they proceeded to inſtruct, as 1 


they termed it. Whether the law, even in the treelt = 
country in the world, ought to permit every man. to ak 
. ce 


preach what doctrine he thought tit, and gain over as By 
many proſelytes as he could, was a queſtion that had ot. I 


ten been ſuggeſted, and which he fhould determine in tn 
the negative; for theſe truths, as they were termed, * 
would dwindle into nothing, if the ſentiment built upon ** 
them could be ſeen, and the conſequences of them à tl : 
cipated ; but theſe poor peaſants had not the power ot 5 
deducting conſequences, and therefore they liſten to al- trul ; 
ſertion. Nor could he ſee the harm there was of pre-, | 
venting all endeayours to explain to a poor, illiterate tel- * 
low, whoſe extent of nowers was but barely adequate to , * 
the taſk of procuring food for his own ſubſiſtence, poww's * 
which had divided the opinions of the ableſt writers,” iber 
He ſaw no great loſs to ſociety from putting an end be th 
to public-houſe political clubs, and ale-houie debate xy 


on politics; in ſhort, he ſaw no reaſon me . 
oy 
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F ſhould not be altogether ſuppreſſed. Next came the 
queſtion, © where will you draw the line, whom will you 


44 take up, and whom will you ſuffer to paſs by; or ſhall 
N no man give his opinion upon the conſtitution ?* He 
— ſaid, © he could not diſtinguiſh in this caſe by any pre- 
= 2 which muſt depend, as all acts of the 
Pac law did, upon the dilcretion of a competent tribunal, a 
ad jury. This point he illuſtrated by leveral obſervat ions 
1 upon the various denominations of homicide and lihels. 
* But would he call that treaſon in duodecimo which was 


ed innocent in quarto? That was what he did mean, be- 
caule much of the guilt in theſe caſcs depended upon the 


* . 
bo: quo anime; and he who printed ſeditious ſentiments 
Nets would take care, it he intended miſchief, that they ſhould 
uh be within the reach of the loweſt order. Many of theſe 
Vie perſons, it ſeems, had been calumniated by imputing 
this to them motives which they did not avow, and in- 
1 af, tentions which they | denied. This obſervation wag 
10 Ipecious but not ſolid, for it was well known that 
wt they did intend what they did not profeſs, and 
* this was demenſtrable by their actions; lome indeed, 
* when queſtioned, confeſſed a direct intention of ſub- 
an to ing our government. If they were aſked if they 


* 


But they wanted no king, no lords: all they wanted was 
a periect rt preſentat ion of the people. Such a confſtitu. 
pe E ay no more be the conſtitution of England than 
pi mo er 3 Venice in ſhort, their view was to 
* Ac ny right, and perhaps alterwards to 
wer of 33 3 of Property; ior one of their 
OY 33 . 1 eee, could not be faid to be 
f pl. e * there was to much irequality amon 
aA pom Some gentlemen affected to treat thele 
uate ts "gs win contempt, but they ought not, in his mind 


were triends to our "OE 
ver 28 our government, they aniwered yes.— 


ad ofs 


ine in 


to be ſo regarded. It was true the high ranks of life 


ind 
Los: mr Act contaminated by theſe infamous principles; but 
an t D eyes downward, they would 
debate m "as K 1 erneath a ort of fubterranean heat, 
y thef Sat burst lorth with prodigious violence, if not im- 
ſhould 3 medliately 
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medigtely extinguiſhed. With regard to the combined a. 
mies that marched towards the capital of France, he beljey. 
ed their motives were good, and theretore he wiſhed them 
ſucceſs; and ſo he ſhould had their motives bern ever ig 
bad: that which they oppoſed was worte than any ccq, 
fequence that could have reiulted from their ſucceſs, 
He had been told, indeed, that no country ought to in, 
termeddle with the internal] affairs of another. This might 
be right in a limited ſenſe, but it could not be 10 in tie 
length inſiſted upon by ſome modern politicians; he could 
conceive many inſtances in whieh it ought to be depart, 
ed from. Two nations might quarrel, one might be 
clearly in the right, and the other clearly in the wrong; 
the continuance of their conteſt might affect the intereſt 


of a third nation. Such a nation had a right to inter. 


fere. But did France purſue only her own internal re, 
gulation ? Did ſhe keep good faith in her decree * that 
ſhe abandoned for ever all ideas of foreign conqueſt ?' Se 
profeſſed indeed good will to all mankind, but before: 
Frenchman could be faithful, his nature muſt be change, 
—]t was their object to lower this country, and in that 
they would perſiſt until they ſhould accompliſh their 
wiſhes, it poſſible. What was to be ſaid for them in 
the war againſt the king of Sardinia ? Still worſe was 
their conduct at Geneva; but, above all, who would ap- 
plaud their decree, © to give liberty to mankind?” Wasit 
not avowing an intention to diſturb every power in 

zurope? They talked, indeed, of giving to every place 
where their arms were victorious, a choice of the tom 
of government; but did they wait for the ſenſe ot the 
majority ? Not they indeed. When two or tlute wee 
gathered together, that was enough for them, What 
were their intentions with reſpect to this country? Reta 
to the correſpondence of the Jacobm club of Manche!- 
ter and the Jacobin club of Paris. Did any man bellt 
that they would heſitate to bring an army into the heat 
of this country, if they thought themſelves ate in ſo do- 
ing? But they did not depend ſo much upon themielscs 


as they did upon their bullies in other countu ics, : hu, 
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; from all circumſtances, minute in themſelves, but ct the 
: molt ſerious unportance when combined, it would appear 
7 that the alarm was not fistitious, but real. Miniſters 
0 therefore, in point of principle, had acted rightly in call- 
ho ing out the militia. They might be a little irregular in 
2 point of form, but as they had obſerved the ſpirit of the 
n. conſtitution, they had his cordial ſupport.“ | 
bt IV. Mr. Grey began with ſtating, “that he concurred 
he with his honorable friend in conſidering the preſent as a 
uld moſt momentous period. He regretted the neceſſity he 
Its was under uf opputing the honorable gentleman who had 
be ſpoken laſt, While he tupported an adminiſtration whoſe 
Ng x uniform bad conduct was ſtill more aggravated by their 
-celt preſent meaſures. The ſituation of danger in which the 
er country was at preſent placed, aroſe not from the combi- 
| res nation ot levellers and republicans, who he believed were 
that but few in number, and till leſs formidable; not from 
' Sho any riots whica had originated in circumſtances purely 
ore 3 local; not from any inſurtections, the exiſtence of which 
noel, lad been attached to no particular ſpot; but the danger 
1 that aroſe from the meaſures of minilters, which had ſhaken 
their the pillars of the public ſecurity, which had threatened 
em in our commerce with the moſt tatal conſequence from a 
le was war, and which had even been attended with a ftill more 


nd ap- &rious evil, by introducing a practice hoſtile to the prin- 
Was it Wi ©iples of the conſtitution itſelt. The honorable gentle- 
wer in an who had ſpoke laſt, Lad not made the diſtmétion 
y place WWW between alarm and danger, He had miſtaken his own 


ie tom Wſepprebentions for the danger of which he was afraid. He 
ot the rs ready to allow that writings of a certain tendency 
ee were lad been circulated in great profuſion, in conſequence of 


What de very means which had been taken to ſuppreſs them; 
7 Reicr ent the {editious effects which thele writings were ſtated 
lanchel- e tave had upon the minds of the people he completely 
n bel Menied. He did not believe the minds of the people to be 
the heat e perverle as to be diſaffected to a conſtitution from 
in ſo do- ch they enjoyed ſo many bleſſings. Their natural 
remnſelvea rod ſenſe would prevent them from adopting any doc- 
„„ Tes ub verüve of that conſtitution, He was not 2 friend 


Hon to 
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to Paine's doctrines, but he was not to be deterred by 4 
name from acknowledging that he conſidered the rights 
of man, as the foundation of every government, ard thoſe 
who food out againſt theſe rights as traitors againſt the 
2 The rights of the people, he concurred with a1 

16norable writer, in regarding as their advantage, and the 
deareſt right of Engliſhmen was the poſſeſſion of their 
conſtitution, while it was maintained on its true princi. 
ples ; but if it was abuſed, the effect muſt intallibly berg 
inflame and heat men's minds, and miniſters alcne would 


be reſponſible for the conſequences which might enſue, ; 
If the people in this country, if the people in Scotland 
complain ot grievances, let theſe grievances be removed, . 
and their diſcontents would ceaſe. Upon this principle he E 
had laſt ſeſſion brought forward his propc ſal for reform, A 


It the people were put in poſſeſſion of their rights, there de 


would be no longer any fear either of internal or foreign fu 
danger. Into the queſtion of a war with France he 

* . - CC — . te 
ſhould not enter; he thould only remark, ** that a heavyre- * 
iponſibility muſt fall upon miniſters if they had not taken "i 


every poſhble precaution to avert this calamity.” He then 
entered into a detail of the conduct of miniſters, parti. 
cularly in raiſing the late alarm, ©* The bringing forward 
the butneſs of an inſurrect ion,“ he ſaid, © was to be con- 
fidered as a device of the maſter-politicans of the time, 
He deſired that the whole conduct of miniſters might be 


lenſ 
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attended to upon this occaſion, On the twenty firſt af » 
May, they had iſſued a proclamation againſt feditious Wy | ö 
writings, which, as it was particularly underſtood to be hy 
directed againſt Paine's publications, had excited a cu. 10 
rioſity with reſpect to that work, where formerly it W. 
not known. During the ſummer nothing more had been . 


heard, no prudent precaution had been taken. Ther 
treat of the duke of Brunſwick, which he, along wil 
his honorable friend, as well as every friend of ireevon 
conſidered as matter of joy and exultation, had indes 
thrown them into confuſion ; ſtill, however, they leſt ri 
ters to be regulated by chance; nothing was heard de 
of Mr. Pitt enjoying the ſweets of his new oice, 3 
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Mr. Dundas in Scotland reaping the fruits of his well 
earned popularity. All at once, on the firſt of December, 
London was ſurrounded with troops; the duke of Rich- 
mond threw himſelf into that poſt of danger, the tower; 
an alarm was excited of which neither the object nor the 
exuſe could be diſcovered. His honorable friend had read 
an extract from an hiſtorian on the ſubject of the popiſh 
plot; he ſhould read a paſſage from another hiſtorian on 
the lame ſubje&t, which, in his opinien, might, with 
great propriety, be applied now to the ſtate of the public 
mind, and the impreſſion produced by the alarm excited 
by miniſters ; * Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſu ſpected 
in every enterprize and profeſſion: each breath of rumor 
made the people ſtart with anxiety. While in this ti- 
morous, zealous diſpoſition, the ery of a plot all on a ſud- 
den ſtruck their ears: they were wakened from their 
lumber, and like men affrighted and in the dark, took 
every figure for a ſpectre. The terror of each man be- 
came a ſource of terror to another; atid an univerſal 
panic being diffuſed, reaſon and argument and common 
ſenſe and common humanity loſt all influence over them.” 
li miniſters could not ſtate the cauſe of the alarm which 
they had excited, they had ſubjected, themielves to the 
kyere cenſure both of that houſe and the public: he could 
tot by any means allow that the opinions of an indivi- 
dual ſhouid be ſet above the laws, and therefore he was 
vf opinion that none but a ſpecific cauie could be admit- 
ted on this occaſion as a juitification of, thoſe extraor- 
lwary meaſures which had been purſued by government, 
V. Mr. Burke faid, © that this was indeed a day of 
ral ut the conſtitution. He agreed with an honorable 
pentlernan in regarding the preicnt as a moſt momentous 
ts, but tor different rtatons ſrom thoſe which he had 
lened, He congratulated the houſe on the chief magiſ- 


liner {o honorable to himſelf, and could not let flip 
Ms occation of paying a juſt tribute to the ſervices 
uch the city of London had at different times rendered 
ile conſtitution, under whole aulpices it had riſen to 
| its 


ite of the city of London having come forward in a 
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its preſent opulence and grandeur. It had diſtinguiſhed 
it{e]t by the part which it acted both in the reſtoration ard 
revolution. It was ſenſible how cloſely liberty and mo- 
narchy were connected in this country, that they wes 
never to be found aſunder; that they had flouriſhed to. 
gether a thouſand years; and from this union reſulted the 
glory and proſperity of the nation. While he did juſtice 


to the talents and eloquence of a right honorable gentle. | 
man, (Mr. Fox) whom nobody could more highly re. 
{pe and admire than himſelt, and whom he ſhould re. i 
joice to fee occupying an important ſtation in the adminib- e 
tration of the country, for which he was ſo wel! qualified, . 
he could not help remarking, that on the preſent cecaſon he 
he had taken up a great many invidious points, which WF " 


he might have ſpared, without any injury to his argu« we 
ment. He had aſſerted that the ſtatement of an inſurrte- ſhc 
tion was a calumny on the country. But did the pio- Wa 
clamation fay that the whole country was in a fate en 
inſurrection? He would aſk the right honorable gentle. 
man, whom he could only compare to Ciceio, whether, Her 


when Cicero affirmed in the ſenate, that there exited et. 
within the walls of Rome itſelf a conſpiracy for burning wu 
and deſtroying that great city, he was guilty of a libel 2 Rc 
upon the people of Rome, or only upon Cataline ? The p 
charge of inſurrection made in the prociamation wel be 
not a charge made upon the country, but only upon ſome "ugh 

cle 


people in it. But the alarm which had bern excited had 
been ſaid to be artificial, and ranked among the numbel 
of falſe plots. The popiſh plot had been brought for 
ward, as affording an inſtance of a ſimilar device, tor th 
purpoſe of creating alarm, to what had been employed 0 
this occaſion. But were there no inftances of real plot 
in the hiſtory of this country? What was become of th 
gun powtler plot, and the different plots which wal 
formed againſt queen Elizabeth? Falſe plots would nerd 
have been believed, if there had not ſometimes been tru 
This reaſoning, therefore, againſt the reality of the alar 
which had taken place, was by no means concluſwe. 
had been not a little ſurpriied at a violent declamati 
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in favor of liberty, which had fallen from the right ho- 


; norable gentleman, as if, on the preſent occaſion, liberty 
6 was placed on the one hand, and deſpotiſm on the other, 
4 e, for his own part, declared himielt to be not a de- 
by fender of miniſtry or ot oppoſition, but of the country in 
he France he would affirm there exiſted no true liberty. As 
"I a proof that liberty was enjoyed, he would atk, is life, is 
"i property lecure ? Was this the cale in France, where 
wy both were every moment expoled to danger, and where, 
Pe inſtead of one baſtille, a baſtille was now erected in 
zwi. every pariſn? He was one of thoſe who lamented the re- 
fied treat of the duke of Brunſwick; and he mult own, that 
es he thought even a deſpotiſm, where lite and property 
„lien! sre ſecure, preferable to that ſtate of liberty, where both 
_ vereevery moment liable to be invaded. What he dreaded, 
9 ſhould French principles be introduced into this conntry, 
e pro was the deſtruction of the whole order of civil lite, not 
wed only that we ſhould loſe King, lords, and commons, but 
gentle cur property, our wives, every taing that was dear and ſa- 
Cake cred, Who would wiſh the morals of the preſent legiſlators 
exiſted of France to be introduced into this country? What parent 
dung would wiſh his ſon to relemble a Carra, a Marat, a Danton, 
© a libel a Roberſpierre ? Or, would he wiſh him to copy the ex- 
e ? The ample of 8 Petion ? Or ſhould he ſearch the deepeſt receſſes 
1 ot hell, ere could he find a more complete model of 

_ OG than Nlonſieur Egalite ? He would affirm, that 
on there was a faction in this country, who wiſhed to {ub- 
e nun" to France, in order that our government might be 
uo dt for formed upon the French ſyſtem. He would likewiſe 
e, tor th — * the F rench cheriſhed views upon this country; 
loyed 0 * ey encouraged this faction, and were diſpoſed to 
ST em in their views of ovetturning our conſtitution, 
ne of s 2 proof of this, he ſhould tranſlate from their own 
nich nl tae following account of their proceedings. | 
could vl The pretident.—** Youdecrecd, yeſterday, that two 
been trul Es 07 Engliſhmen ſhould be admitted to the bar. 
F the lat om the order it to be opened for them.**—The 
cluſive- | Ltutation being admitted, the fpokeſman addreſſed 


convent! . —— 
10n as follows: « Citizens, 


declamabe 
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« Citizens, legiſlators! The Britiſh and Iriſh citizen 
reſident at Paris, conſtantly animated by thoſe principle 
which have given riſe and ſuccgls to the French rey. 
lution, met lait Sunday to celebrate the ſucceſs of your 
arms, and agreed to preſent to you their ſentiments, and 
to congratulate you on thoſe events which are fo favor. 
able an omen for all people who wiſh to become free, 
Receive then that pure and fraternal homage of men w 


bear in their hearts all the principles of that conſtitution 1 
. which you are going to give to your country. Hitherto a 
wars have been only undertaken to gratity the pride d 
and ambition ot deſpots. You have taken up arms only „ 


to make reaſon and liberty triumph. V/e hope the troq al 
of liberty will not lay them down until there ſhall de Ki 


no more tyrants or ſlaves.— The preſident anſwered the 1 
deputation as republicans.— He ſaid, © royalty in Europe m⸗ 
was in the agonies of death; that the declaration of ha 
right, now placed by the fide of thrones, was a fire e 
which in the end would conlume them; and he even ep 


hoped that the time was not far diftint when France, e 


England, Scotland, and IreJand—all Europe! all man. Pon 
kind ! would form but one peaceful family?“ —Theread. Eur 
ing of this detail he accompanied with magy remarks. WF” 
© Theſe proceedings,” he ſaid, „ had taken place on the ket, 
ſame day in which there had been a diſcuſſion in the con- V 
vention reſpecting the union of Savoy to France. On tt . 
occaſion the preſident had obſerved, that nature pointed Telor 
out this union; that France and Savoy were already con- of th 
need by phyſical and moral ties. This gentle pecpie Fetory 
in adding the country of their neighbours to their ov prote 
dominions, only follow the mild laws of nature; bet ny en 
ever they have a mind to make an acquiſition of territory, 7 [1 
they diſcover their claim to it to be eſtabliſned by pay: 0 
ſical and moral ties: no doubt they will focn find ou » 


this phyſical and moral connection ſubſiſting betweel 
them and this country, though we unfortunately have bett 
feparated from them by a violent convuilion.. 0: (10.6 
perſons, who had ſigned the addrets from the ſociety l 
conſtitutional information, he knew little or note 
f a 8 N ccc, 1. 
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excepting John Froſt : he was notorious; his character, he 


believed, was pretty well known to both tides of the 
Q houſe ; the gentlemen of the treaſury particularly nad 
reaſon to be acquainted with it. It Engliſhmen,” he re- 
1 marked, had applied to Louis XVI. to reform our go- 
a vernment, and had been favorably received by him, 
64 would not this have been conſidered as an aggreſſion by 
as this country ? It was indeed, a portent and prodigy that 
10 Engliſhmen ſhould not be able to find liberty at home, 
5 and ſhould be obliged to ſeek it elſewhere, What ren- 
10 dered the factious of this country particularly dangerous, 
_ was their connection with the band of French robbers 
i l and aſſaſſins. The French had declared war again all 
15 kings, and of conſequence againſt this country, it it had 
4 the a king. The queſtion now was not whether we ſhould 
wrop make an addreſs to the throne, but whether we ſhould 
any have à throne at all? He concluded with recommending 
Ae dde unanimity ſo deſirable upon this occation, and with 
cen (epreſenting the danger which might ariſe from the pro- 
. greſs of the French arms, if not ſpeedily reſiſted; their 
mm. bee. had already become formidable to the whole of 
rr Europe, and if we would not have Europe gone from us, 
mak iwas neceſſary that we ſhould interpoſe by the moſt ef- 
py tual means to top their further career.“ 
i . VI. Mr. Erſkine ſaid,“ that he felt very great anxie- 


Corm v. on the preſent occaſion, as a member of a ſociety tor 


nher, from the general deicription which had been given 
5 * of thole ſocieties, as aſſociated under ſpecious pretexts of 
_ peoples retorm, but in reality for very different purpoſes. He 


profeſſed himlelf as much attached to the conſtitution as 
any man. From his connection with a great perſonage, 
Ne ſhould be the laſt to come forward to injure that con- 
Jatution, The diſturbances now ſo much talked of 


heir own 
; Wiley 


wit Iv 
territolyy 


yy pat . 
2 gul 0 be traced back to their origin: none of them had 
"ren - & at the time the proclamation made its appearance. 
_ dere had certainly been great remĩſſneſs on the part of 
07 tho# quay ſince no information had been exhibited againſt 
ſociety © ks againſt which the proclamation had been 
„ noting ) rected, till a year and a half after its publica- 


excepting A a tion. 
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tion. No alarm had in fact been excited, till that lociety 
with whom he was connected had came forward, for the 
purpoie of a reform in parliament. But what ws the 
ground of danger, ſince the honorable ſecretary had him- 
lelf (tated, that not only all the higher and more reſhect- 
able part of the community, but likewiſe all the made 
claſs, who compoſed nine tenths ot the whole, were pet. 
fectly attached to the conſtitution, and prepared to de. 
fend it from every attack. Several reflections had, in 
the courle of the debate, been thrown cut on a work 
which was the tubject of proſecut ion; the trial would 
come on in a few days, and he entreated gentlemen net 
to prejudge the caule. With reipe&t to France, a right 
honorable gentleman had given a very dittecrent reprelen. 
tation of the ſtate of that country from what he had 
done in a work publiſhed two years ſince. That nation, 
which he had then placed in fo contemptible a point of 1 
view, and to which he had predicted nothing but ca- h 
mity and diſgrace, he now deicribed as every where ex- ' 
tending its conqueſts, and becoming formidable to the 
whole of Europe. S0 far he had teen occaſion to alter 10 
his ſentiments. But it this nation was become ſo for- 
midable, was this a reaſon why we ſhould go to wir 
with her, or not rather ſeek to avert it? Or it the peo. 
ple wee that deſperate band of robbers and aflaffins 
which the right honorable gentleman had repreſented, 
were theſe to be conſidered as deſirable enemies? Tie 
right honorable ſecretary had prayed, that God might 
avert a war. What did he mean by this expr hon! 
The other right honorable gentleman had complainet 
much of attacks made upon the crown; the crown never 
was attacked, till it had the misfortune to have him or 
a defender. He would ſubmit to the houſe whether 


they would chooſe to maintain the conſtitution by c b, 
cion ? whether they would hold out the idea to the pe py: 
ple that they were bound down to adheie to it, 3 nen 
now exiſted, or would not rather chooſe, in addrelſi 0 
them, to adopt the language, There's your conllitv teed 
tion, handed down to you trom your fathers, _ teſur 
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by their wiſdom, preſerved by their virtue; it is now 
yours: it was made by your fathers, it may be uns 
made by you; upon your love and attachment it de- 
pends for its lupport,” He was convinced that it was 
the wiſdom of that houſe to govern the people by their 
affections, and inſtead of loading them with abuſe and 
calumny, to meet their complaints, to redreſs their 
erievances, and by granting them a fair repreſentation, 
remove the ground of their diſiatisfaction. He begged 
that that houſe might diſcuſs with temper what related 
to French aſtairs. If we were on the eve of a war, he 
certainly could not conſider it as good policy to make 
foreign powers believe that there exifted Jiflention 
among ourſelves, 'The people were already taxed to a 
moſt enormous extent, and ſhou:d a war be the conſe- 
quence, when it appeared that every precaution had 
not been taken to prevent it, they would incur a moſt 
heavy reſponſibility, both to the public and to that 
houle, for having precipitated the nation into ſo great 
a calamity.” After a debate of many hours, the 
houſe divided for the amendment 50 againſt it 290! 

VII. In the houſe of lords the addreſs was carried 
without a diviſion, but not without a powerful oppoſi- 
tien from the duke of Norfolk, and the lords Lanſdowne, 
Rawdon, and Stanhope. In conlequence of the late 
varms created by the dreadiul apprehenſion of plots 
and inſurrect ions, the oppoſition or whig-party had, as 
t now appeared, ſuft-red a great and melanchuly detec- 
tion, At the head of the ſeceders in the upper houſe, 
vere the prince of Wales, the duke of Portland, lords 
Fittwilliam, Spencer, Mansfield, and Loughborough, the 
lat of whom, on the reſignation of lord Thurlow, at this 
period was advanced to the chancellorſhip. And in the 
lower houſe, Mr, Burke, Mr. Windham, fir Gilbert 
Eliot, Mr. Anſtruther, &c. who acquired by this 
means the popular appellat ion of ALARMISTS. 

VIII. On the bringing up the report, on the ſue- 
ding day in the houte of commons, the debate was 
Klumed with freſh ychemence. Mr, Fox moſt ſeverely 
Aaz cenſured 
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tion. No alarm had in fact been excited, till that lociety 
with whom he was connected had came forward, for the 
purpoie of a reform in parliament. But what was the 
ground of danger, ſince the honorable ſecretary had him- 
{clf (tated, that not only all the higher and more reſocct- 
able part ot the community, but likewiſe all the middl 
claſs, who compoſed nine tenths ot the whole, were per. 
fectly attached to the conſtitution, and prepared to de. 
fend it from every attack. Several reflections had, in 
the courle of the debate, been thrown cut on a work 
which was the tubject of proſecution ; the trial would 
come on in a fcw days, and he entreated gentlemen nat 
to prejudge the caule. With reſpect to France, a right 
honorable gentleman had given a very different reprelen: 
tation of the ſtate of that country from what he had 
done in a work publiſhed two years ſince. That nation, 
which he had then placed in ſo contemptible a point of 
view, and to which he had predicted nothing but cah- 
mity and diſgrace, he now deicribed as every where ex- 
tending its conqueſts, and becoming formidable to the 
whole of Europe. 80 far he had teen occaſion to alter 
his ſentiments. But it this nation was become ſo for- 
midable, was this a reaſon why we ſhould go to wer 
with her, or not rather ſeek to avert it? Or it the peo- 
ple weie that deſperate band of robbers and aflathns 
which the right honorable gentleman had repreſented, 
were theſe to be conſidered as deſirable enemies? Te 
right honorable ſecretary had prayed, * that God might 
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avert a war. What did he mean by this expr-{bun! 4 
The other right honorable gentleman had complained gy . 
much of attacks made upon the crown; the crown neh pi 
was attacked, till it had the misfortune to have him or kg 
a defender. He would ſubmit to the houſe whether be 
they would chooſe to maintain the conſtitution by cot" |. 
cion ? whether they would hold out the idea to the pe Eu 
ple that they were bound down to adheie to it, ne 
now exiſted, or would not rather chooſe, in addreſſin \ 
them, to adopt the language, There's your con ... 
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by their wiſdom, preſerved by their virtue; it is now 
yours : it was made by your fathers, it may be un 
made by you; upon your love and attachment it de- 


nds for its ſupport. He was convinced that it was 


the wiſdom of that houſe to govern the people by their 
affetions, and inſtead of loading them with abuſe and 
calumny, to meet their complaints, to redreſs their 
erievances, and by granting them a fair repreſentation, 
remove the ground of their diſſatisfaction. He begged 
that that houſe might diſcuſs with temper what related 
to French aſtairs. If we were on the eve of a war, he 
certainly could not conſider it as good policy to make 
foreign powers believe that there exifted diſſention 
among ourſelves. The people were already taxed to a 
moſt enormous extent, and ſhouid a war be the conſe- 
quence, when it appeared that every precaution had 


not been taken to prevent it, they would incur a moſt 
heavy reſponſibility, both to the public and to that 
houle, for having precipitated the nation into fo great 
a calamity.” After a debate of many hours, the 
houſe divided for the amendment 50 againt it 290! 

VII. In the houſe of lords the addreſs was carried 
without a diviſion, but not without a powerful oppoſi- 
tion from the duke of Norfolk, and the lords Lanſdowne, 
Rawdon, and Stanhope. In conſequence of the late 
warms created by the dreadiul apprehenſion of plots 
and inſurrect ions, the oppoſition or whig-party had, as 
t now appeared, ſuft-red a great and melancholy deſec- 
tion, At the head of the ſeceders in the upper houſe, 
were the prince of Wales, the duke of Portland, lords 
Fitzwilliam, Spencer, Mansfield, and Loughborough, the 
laſt of whom, on the reſignation of lord Thurlow, at this 
period was advanced to the chancellorſhip. And in the 
lower houſe, Mr, Burke, Mr. Windham, fir Gilbert 
Eliot, Mr. Anſtruther, &c, who acquired by this 
means the popular appellation of ALARMISTS, 

VIII. On the bringing up the report, on the ſuc- 
ding day in the houle of commons, the debate was 
Kumed with freſh yehemence. Mr. Fox moſt ſeverely 
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cenſured the miniſters for not having interpoſed the me. 
diation of Great Britain, in order to preſerve the peace 
of Europe. Had we proteſted againit the project con. 
certed at Pilnitz, and aimed to prevent the execution of 
it, England muſt have acquired ſuch an aſcendancy in 
the councils of France as would have completely obyiated 
all the ſublequent cauſes of diſſatisfaction. It,“ fad 
Mr. Fox, „there exiſts a diſcontented or diſſaffeted 
party in the Kingdom, what can ſo much add to their 
numbers, or their influence, as a war, which, by in- 
creaſing the public burthens till they become intolerable 
will give proportionable weight to their complaints ? He 
wiſhed therefore that war ſhould be avoided, if poſſible 
—that negotiation ſhould precede hoſtility. He was 
fully aware of the arrogant notions of miniſters, who 
perhaps would not condeſcend to receive a miniſter from 
the French republic. If this were the caſe, let miniſters 1 
fairly avow it—that the people of England might know y 
how far the eſſential intereſts of the nation were facti- 
ficed to a punctilio. Gentlemen ſhould recollect that it 
was once taſhionable to talk of * a vagrant congrels,' of z 
© one Hancock, and © une Adams, and * their crew. Jr 
But ſurely the tolly of this language had been ſufficiently 
proved.” He then moved an amendment, “ beſeeching 
his majeſty to employ every means of honorable negotia- 
tion, for the purpoſe of preventing a war with France,” 
The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Burke in a frantic 
ſpeech, in which he affirmed, “ that to ſend an am- 
baſſador to France would be the prelude to the maxder 
of our ſovereign.“ Mr. Pitt was at this time not a 
member of the houſe, having vacated his ſeat by the ac- 
ceptance of the lucrative ſinecure of the Cinque ports, 
void by the death of the earl of Guiltord, once lo fa- 
mous under the title of lord North. In the abſence of 
the miniiter, Mr. Secretary Dundas entered into a long 
and elaborate vindication of the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion; and he concluded with a confident prediction, that 
1 if be were forced into a war, it MUST prove SUC- 
. CESSFUL and GLORIOUS,” The amendment was ne- 
gatived without a diviſion, IX. Not 
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IX. Not 3 at the ill ſucceſs of theſe attempts, 


0 Mr. Fox, on the fi teenth of December, moved, at the 
Ky cloſe of à ſpeech which only ſerved to demonſtrate how 
* incompetent are the ut moſt etforts of human wildom to 
i work mann on minds diſtempered by prejudice and 
* paſhon, that a miniſter be ſent to Paris to treat with 
110 thoſe perſons who exercite proviſionally the executive go- 
Ad rerament of France.” „ This,” he ſaid, “ implied 
rr — approbat ĩon nor diſapprobation of the conduct of 
1 the exiting French government. It was the policy and 
ori practice of every nation to treat with the exiſting go- 
\ th yernment of every other nation with which it had relative 
ble ntereſts, without inquiring how that government was 
go conſtituted, or by what means it acquired poſſcſſion of 
= power, Was the exiſting government of Morocco more 
Hom relpetable than that of France? Yet we had more than 
"after xv embaſſies thither, to men reeking from the 
1 333 which they had waded to their thrones, 
* f e hac miniſters at the Gern. an courts at the time of 
* Ie 3 partition of Poland. We had a miniſter 
eſe? o : erſailles when Corfica was bought and enſlaved.— 
my ut in none of theſe inſtances was any ſanction given 


* directly or indirectly by Gr itai - nefar; 

icientl . p =- y by Great Britain to thele netarious 

X, Mr. Francis, in a ve 1 

** , very excellent ſpeech, remon- 

wk, 3 and proteſted againſt the manner ,% which the 
ate had been conducted on the part of the miniſte- 


$, 


preſenting perpetually to our imagination ſcenes of hor 
3 Thus do the houſe in fat deprive themſelves of 
pony to debate—of all power to judge. They 
. 3 rapture to invectives, and echo them back 
AN and clamors. Is this a Britiſh houſe of com- 
-_ or am I ſuddenly traniplanted by ſome enchant- 
hy that convention againſt which the perpetual 
* ot reproach is, that they deliberate in paſſion 

elgivs by acglamation ?” A. 
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XI. In anſwer to the abſurd and puerile objection, 
that if we agreed to a negotiation, we ſhoald not knoy 
with whom to negotiate, Mr. Whitbread aſked, with 
energetic animation, ** it we knew with whom we wee 
going to war? If there was no difficulty in deciding 
upon that point, how could we pretend to be at a lai 
to know with whom we were to make peace? Doubt 
leſs with that aſſembly, truly deſcribed by his majdly 
as exerciſing the powers of government in France,” 
XII. Mr. Courtney animadverted with poignant ſe. 
verity upon. the .rhapſodical extravagances which had 
fallen from Mr. Burke; and he read to the houſe a pal. 
{age from the famous pamphlet publiſhed, by him, 
which; he ſaid, he conſidered as the prelude io the 
duke of Brunſwick's , diſgracetul manifeſto. Mr, 
Courtney ſaid, „ that Mr. Burke was the dupe of his 
imagination. His imagination was a magic lanthom, 
preſenting a rapid and endleſs ſucceſſion of phantoms, 
There were chivalry—the duke of Brunſwick—Petion 
faction national conyention—king. of Armenia—lenate 
of Rome—Marat—aſlatl:nations—Corinthian capitals 
Tom Paine—and many other things, making a complete 
raree-ſhow for the entertainment of the admirers of that 
gentleman.” Mr. Courtney acknowledged, ““ that he 
never felt ſo much pleaſure as when the Pruſſians, who m 
had entered France not as ſoldiers but as ruffians; h fi 
been driven back in ſhame and confuſion. He hatl par. ti: 
ticipated in the triumph when Dumourier made ls ©: 
Joyzeuſe entree into Brabant. ha 
XIII. Mr. Windham had laid it down as an axiongyy of 
of policy, „ that to be juſtified in negotiating wit 
France, it ſhould be a matter of neceſſity, not of choice.“ 
«« Happy, dignified opportunity to treat!“ exclaimed . 
Sheridan, * when neceſſity, a necefſity ariſing from defeat 
and diſcomfiture, from ſhame and diſgrace, ſhall compe1vi 
to negotiate on terms which would leave us complete 
at their mercy ! How conſolatory, to be able to ban | 
that we are at the ſame time juſtified and UNDONE. Bu 


we are told, continued Mr. Sheridan, “ that to 1 
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with France would give offence to the allied powers, 
with whom we are eventually to co-operate.” Are we 
then prepared to make a common cauſe on the principles 
and for the purpoſes for which thoſe deſpots have aſſo- 
ciated? Are the freemen of England ready to ſubſcribe 
to the manifeſto of the duke of Brunſwick ? That detet- 
table outrage on the rights and feelings of humanity ! 
That impotent and wretched tifſue of pride, tolly, and 
truelty, which had ſteeled the heart and maddened the 
brain of all France | The queſtion is not merely whe- 
ther we ſhall go to war or not ? but on what principle 
ſhould it be conducted, and to what end directed? To 
teftore the ancient deſpotiim of France? Impoſſible l 
Diſputes and cauſes of complaint exiſting, how were 
they to be terminated but by ſome ſort of negotiation ? 
But we were told that the dignity of the nation forbad a 
public and avowed communication with the preſent rul- 
ing powers in France. Was the dignity of the nation 
better conſulted by the mean ſubtertuge of an indirect 
and underhand intercourſe ? Was it ſacrificed by a mag- 
nanimous frankneſs, and ſuſtained only by dark and 
inſidious diſguiſe ? Far from recalling the ambaſſador of 
England From Paris at the late perilous criſis, a ftateſe 
nan. lite adminiſtration would have regarded the poſt of 
miniſter at Paris as the ſituation which demanded the 
firſt and ableſt talents of the country. It was a ſitua- 
tion which afforded ſcope and intereſt for the nobleſt 
mind that ever warmed a human boſom. The French 
had been uniformly partial, and even prejudiced in favor 


| of the Engliſh; What manly ſenſe and generous feel- 


Ing, and above all; what fair truth and plain dealing 
might have effected; it was difficult to calculate. Bur 
the policy which diſcarded theie, and which ſuhſtituted 
in their ſtead a HOLLOW NEUTRALITY, was an error 
fatal in its conſequences, and for ever to be lamented.** 
in motion was in the end negatived without a divi- 
on, 

XIV. The deſertion of the friends of oppoſition, far 
wm difpiriting the faithful few that remalhed, ſeemed 
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to animate them to ſtill higher and more ardent ee, 
tions of patriotic zeal, The popular odium incurred at 
this time by the leaders of oppolition, particularly by 
Mr. Fox, in conſequence of their generous endeavours 
to reicue their country from the gulphot ruin into wich 
it was with ſuch blind and raſh precipitancy abcut tg 
plunge, will appear to poſterity ſcarcely credible. Nei. 
ther profeſſing a contempt for the publie judgment, nor | 
on the other hand yielding tor a moment to the tide of ; 


popular opinion, Mr. Fox publiſhed at this period/z - 
very animated and digiified addreſs to his conttituents, ; 
the cleftors of Weſtminſter ; ſtating, with admirable k 
force and perſpicuity of argument, his reaſons for his 0 
late parliamentary conduct. The concluſion of this juſtly 5 


celebrated addrets is peculiarly firiking, Let us not, 
fays he, „attempt to deceive ourſelves: Whatever 4 
peilivility, or even probability there may be of a coun- 4 
ter-revolution from internal agitation and diſcord, the 


means of producing ſuch an event by external force can : 
be no other than the conqueſt of France.-—The cox. j 


QUEST OF FRANCE! O calumniated crutaders, how 
rational and moderate were your objects! O much in- - 
jured, Louis XIV. upon what flight grounds have you 


been acculed of reſtleſs and immoderate ambition! 0 -- 
tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and 4 2 
faint colours have you painted the portrait of a diſordered 1 
imagination!“ | 

XV. Although the determination of the Britiſh court * 
was from the firſt ſufficientlu manifeſt, the government * 
of France left no means uneſſayed to accompliſh an ac. ir 
commodaiion, On the ſeventeenth of December, a me» n 
morial was preſented by M. Chauvelin to lord Greu- * 
ville, in which he informs his lordſhip that the execu- 1 
tive council of the French republic, thinking it a ty by 
which they owe to the French nation, not to leave it in the By: 
ſtate of ſuſpenſe into which it has been thrown by the Wy. 
late meaſures of the Britiſh government, have author. 1 


ed him to demand with openneſs, whether France ought 


to conſider England as a neutral or hoſtile power; — 
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fame time being ſolicitous, that not the ſmalleſt doubt 


* ſhould exiſt reſpect ing the diſpoſition of France towards 
by England, and of its deſire to remain in peace. In allu- 
wy fon to the decree of the nineteenth of November, M, 
ich Chauvelin ſays, “ that the French nation abſolutely re- 
* je&t that falſe interpretation, by which it might be ſup- 
Nei- poſed that the French republic ſhould favor inſurrec- 
nor tions, or excite- diſturbance in any neutral or friendly 
le of country whatever. In particular, they declare in the moſt 
0d / ſolemn manner, that France will not attack Holland fo 
** long as that power adheres to the principles of her neu- 
rable trality.” As to the navigation of the Scheld, M. 
Ir his Chauvelin affirms it to be a queſtion of too little impor. 
juſtly tance to be made the ſole cauſe of a war; and that it 
not,” could only be uſed as a pretext for a premeditated ag- 
atevel greſſion. On this fatal ſuppoſition,“ he ſays, © the 
c. French nation will accept war : but /#ch a war would be 
d, the the war not of the Britiſh nation, but of the Britiſh mi- 
cn try againſt the French republic; and of this he con- 
ok. Wi jures them well to conſider the terrible reſponſibility.” 
bow XVI. To this communication lord Grenville return- 
ch 1 el a moſt arrogant and provoking anſwer. His lordſhip 
re yo 


acknowledged the receipt of a note from M. Chauvelin, 
| fing himſelf miniſter plenipotentiary of France. He 
eil and BW winds him that the king, ſince the unhappy events of 
ordered Wl de tenth of Auguſt, had ſuſpended all gfficzal communi. 
ation with France; and informs him, that he cannot 


h . be treated with in the quality and under the form ſtated 
r n his ate. Neverthelets, ** under a form neither regu- 
an 


kr nor official, his lordſhip condeſcends to reply, but 


„e, Win a mode which could only tend to inflame the differ- 
| Gren aces ſubſiſting between the two nations, and which, 
: _ lar from accepting the conceſſions and explanations made 

. „ y by Fance, ſought only to diſcover new pretences of ca- 
it n * Wand quarrel, In a tone of the moſt decided and lofty 
| by 12. wperiority, his lordſhip ſays, „if France is really de- 
e s of maintaining friendſhip and peace with England, 
- _ ee mutt hew herſelf diſpoſed to renounce her views of 
3 © n« eon and aggrandizement, and 10 confine berſelf 


autihin 
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within ber own territory, without inſulting other go. 
vernments, without diſturbing their tranquillity, with: 
out violating their rights.“ The relinquiſhment of her 
recent conquetts being thus haughtily demanded of France 
as a preliminary of peace, it might be well tuppoſed that 
negot iation was at an end, ut the government 
France, in the midſt of their triumphs, diſcovered a de. 

ree of temper and moderation in their intercourſe with 
ad as ſurpriſing as it was laudable, 

1793. XVII. In anſwer to the letter of lord Grenville, 
memorial was tranſmitted from M. le Brun, miniſter of 
foreign affairs, in the name of the extcutive council, 
dated January the fourth 1793, framed in terms 0: {in- 
gular w.ſ{dom and ability, and forming a ſtriking con. 
traſt to the pride, petulance, and foily diſplayed in the 
communication of the Engliſh miniſter. They begin 
with repeating “ the aflurances of their ſincere defire to 
maintain peace and harmony between France and Ep. 
gland. It is with great reluQance,” ſay they, „“ that WF” 
the republic would fee itſelf forced to a rupture much 
more contrary to its inclination than its intereſt.“ In * 
reference to lord Grenville's refufal to acknowledge M. f 
Chauvelin in his diplomatic capacity, the council re- 
mark, „that in the negotiations now carrying on at 
Madrid, the principal miniſter of his Catholic majelty 
did not heſitate to addreſs M. Bourgoign, the ambaſla 
dor of the republic at that court, by the title of minilt 
plenipotent iary of France. But that a defect in pointol 
form might not impede a negotiation, on the ſucceſs uf 
which depended the tranquillity of two great nations 
they had ſent credential letters to M. Chauvelin, to « 
able him to treat according to the ſeverity of diplomati 
forms. The council repeat, that the decree of thenine 
teenth cf November had been mitunderſtood, and that 
was far from being intended to favor edition, bein 
merely applicable to the ſingle caſe where the general v1 
of a nation, clearly and unequivocally exprelfed, ſou 
call for the aſſiſtance and fraternity of the French natio 


Sedition can never exiſt in the expreſſion of the gen 
Vue 
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9 will. The Dutch were certainly not ſeditious whenthey 
" formed the generous reſolution of throwing off the Spa- 
th- nim yoke 53 nor was it accounted as a crime to Hen 

_ IV. or to queen Elizabeth, that they liſtened to their ſo- 
r- licitations of aſſiſtance. As to the right of navigation on 
that the Scheld, the council affirm, that it is a queltion of 
t dl abſolute indifference to England, little intereſting evea to 
a Ute Holland, but of great importance to the Belgians, who 
with were not parties to the treaty of Weſtphalia, by which 


they were divelted of that right; but when that nation 


ile, 1 ſhall find itſelf in full poſſeſſion of its liberty, and from 
ter of any motive whatever ſhail conſent to deprive themlelves 
urell of tae navigation of the Scheld, France will not oppoſe it. 
oi ſin- With reipect to the charge of aggrandizement, F rance, 
3 they ſay, has renounced and ſtill renounces all conqueſt; 
in the and its occupying the Netherlands will continue no longer 
N than the war. —If theſe explanations appear inſufficient, 
ehre (0 alter having done every thing in our power to maintain 
oy En- peace, we will prepare for war, We ſhall combat with 
- -_ regret the Engliſh, whom we eſteem, but we ſhall com- 
wa bat them without fear.“ 

2 XVIII. The reply of lord Grenville to this memo- 
dge M. nal was couched in terms ſtill more extraordinary and 
zncil - mitating than the firſt. His lordſhip declares, “ that 
en OR: finds nothing latisfaQory in the reſult of it. Inſtead 
me df jeparation and retractation, his lord ſhip complains, 
— that nothing more is offered than an zuſory zegotiation,” 
t minif 


s if England had a right to expect that France would 
give up every point in diſpute previous to any negotia- 
lon; or as it the offer of evacuating the Netherlands at 


n point of 


ſucceſs v 


” ations . . a : — 
Bee 2 i termination of the war, and of leaving the Belgians 
W 14 ſeltle the queſtion relative to the Scheld, together with 
en he politive dilavowal of the offenſive meaning aſcribed 
) J | 


d the decree of November the nineteenth, did not form 


nd that WR. . 3 SOL : 
= = 108 and ſufficient baſis of negotiation. In fact, by 
"eneral wi dee great conceſſions, every rational object of negotia- 
2 on was - : i - a by . 
I, ba as accompliſhed; neverthelels, lord Grenville goes 


Play, *that theſe explanations are not conſidered tut- 
at, and that all the matives which gave rite to the 
preparation 


the genf 
Ville 
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preparations till continue. If however, under this ex. 
tra oſſic ial form you have any farther explanations to of. 
fer, ſays his lordſhip, “ I ſhall willingly attend to them. 
In a ſeparate note his lordſhip informs M. Chauvtin, 
that his majeſty is not diſpoſed to receive his new letters 
of credence from the French republic. M. Chauvelin 
then requeſted a perſonal interview with his lordſhip, 
which was allo refuſed. = 

XIX. At length this extraordinary buſineſs, the 
ſource of unnumbered calamities to this country, was 
brought to a criſis, by a letter from lord Grenville, dated 
January the twenty fourth, 1 79 3,in which his lordſhipſays, 
«© T am charged to notiſy to you, fir, that the charuHler 
with which you had been inveſted at this court, and the WM * 
tunctions of which have been ſo long ſuſpended, being WF 
now entirely terminated by the fatal death of his moit WW » 
chriſtian majeſty, you have no longer any public charac: A 
ter here; and his majeſty has thought fit to order that WW 
you ſhould retire from this kingdom within the term of Wh 
eight days.” At this very time M. Maret, a confiden- b 
tial agent of M. Le Brun, was on his way to England WW © 
with treſh diſpatches from the executive council, and as | 
there is good reaſon to believe freſh conceſſions of the l 
higheſt importance. But on his arrival in London, be- WW 
ing informed of the compulſive diſmiſſion of M. Chauve- he 
lin, he did not think himſelf authorized to open hiv 
commiſſion. He therefore merely announced his arrival 
to lord Grenville, but no advances were made to him en 
the part of the Engliſh. 

XX. The death of the French monarch was indeeda 
diſaſtrous and mournful event. It was well known that 
the executive council, and a great majority of the 1. 
tional convention, were eagerly deſirous to avert this fa 
tal cataſtrophe ; but the violence of the Jacobin faction 
and the ſavage rage of the populace, rendered it impdl 
ſible. We may,” ſaid M. le Brun to a confidentis 
friend, © ſacrifice ourſelves, without being able to ſa 
the life of the king.” It was not that the moet 
party entertained any doubt of the veracity of the f. 


8 


— 
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ing charges brought againſt the king ; for, on this point, 
there was never wa. toms ug: of opinion in France; but 
they diſcerned innumerable circumſtances of palliation, 
which formed an irreſiſtible claim to compathon and 
mercy. In England no one attempted to juſtify the 
deed; “nor, ſays an animated writer of that time, 
« is it the ſeaſon tor extenuation now that the ſtream of 
prejudice flows ſtrong, and the phantaſm of a murdered 


the ſtalks before our affrighted imagination.“ 

wa XXI. On Monday the 28th of January, four days 
dated after M. Chauvelin had been ordered to leave the king- 
plays dom, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, importing, 
Aer that, „ his majeſty had given directions for lay ing be- 
nd the fore the houſe of commons, copies of leveral papers 
being which have been received trom M. Chauvelin, late mi- 
s wol nter plenipotentiary from the moſt chriſtian king, by 
haracs bis majeſty's ſecretary ot ſtate tor foreign affairs, and of 
er that the anſwers returned thereto; and likewiſe a copy ot an 
erm of ander made by his majeſty in council, and tranimitted 


ußden⸗ by his majeſty's command to the ſaid M. Chauvelin, in 
gland conſequence of the accounts of the atrocious act, recently 
and as WI berpetrated at Paris. In the preſent ſituation ot affairs, 
of the Ws majeſty thinks it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to make a 
Jon, be- burther augmentation of his forces by fea and land; and 
Chame- be relies on the known affection and zeal of the houſe of 
open de anmons to enable his majeſty to take the molt effectual 
s arri lures, in the preſent important conjuncture, for 
him en wntaining the ſecurity and rights of his own domi- 

wons, tor {upporting his allies, and for oppoſing views 
indeed e 2ggrandizement and ambition on the part of France, 

wich would be at all times dangerous to the general in- 
frets of Europe, but are peculiarly io when connected 


own that 


the na- 

. this fa with the propagation of principles which lead to the vio- 
n fa ation of the moſt ſacred duties, and are utterly ſubver- 
_—_ LLC ＋ and order of all civil ſociety. 

III. On the firſt of February, his majeſty's meſſage 


»nfidentia 
ble to al 
mode L. 
f the les 

Ws 


7 
2 


" taken into conſideration, when an animated and in- 

2. debate aroſe, the reſult of which precluded every 

ue of amicable accommodation between England and 
B b France 
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France. It was opened by Mr. Pitt, who began 
ſaying, © that amidſt the many important objetts ariſng 
from the meſſage of his majeſty, which now came to be 
conſidered, there was one which particularly called for 
their attention. That attention, indeed, could not fail 
to be ſeparately directed to that calamitous event, that 
act of outrage to every principle of religion, juſtice, and ' 
humanity ;z an act which in this country, and the whole 
of Europe, had excited but one general fentiment of in. 
dignation and abhorrence, and could not fail to excite 
the ſame ſentiments in every civilized nation. Heſhould, | 
indeed, better conſult his own feelings and thole of the 
houſe could he draw a veil over this melancholy event. | 
It was in all its circumſtances fo full of grief and hort. 
5 


ror, that it muſt be a wiſh, in which all united, to tear 
it, if poſſible, from their memories, to expunge it from 0 
the page of hiſtory, and remove it for ever from the ob- 1 


ſervation or comments of mankind. _ 
Excidat ille dies ævo, neu poſtera credant fl 
Secula ? nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa Va 
Nocte tegi noſtræ patiamur crimina gentis, th 


Such,“ he continued,**were the words applied byan author WW th 
of their own, to an occaſion (the maſlacre of St. Bar. Wil co; 
tholemew) which had always been deemed the ſtanding WW of 
reproach of the French nation, and the horrors and cru- Wi cor 
elties of which had only been equalled by thoſe atrocious pre 
and ſanguinary proceedings which had been witnelled u a& 
ſome late inſtances. But whatever might be their fer- He 
ings of indignation and abhorrence with reſpect c that gor 
dreadful and inhuman event to which he had ſet out with 
calling their attention, that event now was paſt; it was 
impoſſible that the preſent age ſhould not now be con 
taminated with the guilt and ignominy of having wit 
neſſed it, or that the breath of tradition ſhould be pre 
vented from handing it down to poſterity. They coul 
only now enter their ſolemn proteſtation againſt that event 
as contrary to every ſentiment of juſtice and humanity 
as violating the moſt ſacred authority of laws, and tl 
ſtrongeſt principles of natural feeling. Hence, _ 

9 
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alutary warning: For, in this dreadtul tranſaction, 


they ſaw concentrated the effect of thoſe principles 
puſhed to their utmoſt extent, which ſet out with diſ- 
{olving all the bonds of legiſlation by which ſociety were 
held together, which were eſtabliſhed in oppoſition to 
every law, divine and human, and preſumptuouſly rely- 
ing on the authority of wild and deluſive theories, reject- 
ed all the advantages of the wiſdom and experience of 
former ages, and even the ſacred inſtructions of reveia- 
tion.— While therefore he directed their attention to 
this tranſaction, he paid not only a tribute to humanity, 
but he ſuggeſted to them a ſubject of much uſeful re- 
flection: tor, by conſidering the conſequences of theſe 
principles, they might be duly warned of their miſchiev- 
ous tendency, and taught to guard againſt their progreſs. 
Indeed he wiſhed that this ſubject might on the preſent 
occaſion be conſidered rather as matter of reaſon and re- 


flection, than of ſentiment. Sentiment was now una- 
railing ; but reaſon and refleftion might be attended with 
the moſt beneficial effects; and while they pointed out 
the horrid evils which had diſgraced and ruined another 
country, might preſerve our own from exhibiting a ſcene 
of fimilar calamity and guilt. No conſideration indeed 
could be more connected with a country like this, or of 
greater importance, than what tended to avert ſuch tranſ- 
actions as had taken place in that neighbouring fate, 
Here, where a 3 formed an eſſential part of the 
government,” cloath ed with that inviolability which was 
elential to the exerciſe of the ſovereign power; where 
the legiſlature was compoſed of a mixture of democrac 

ad ariſtocracy ; and where, by the benefits of this ſyſ- 
tem, we had been exempted from thoſe miſchiefs which 
n former ages had been produced by deſpotiſm, and 
which were only to be exceeded by thoſe ill more hor- 
nd evils which in the preſent time had been found to be 
be fruits of licentiouſneſs and anarchy. The ſituation 
this country, he muſt, indeed, compare to the tem- 
Kate zone, which was ur ſituation in every reſpect beſt 

b a Es 
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fitted for health and enjoyment ; and, where enjoying 4 
mild, beneficial, regulated influence, the inhabitant 
were equally protected from the ſcorching heats of the 
torrid, and the rigorous froſts of the frigid zones. Com. 
pared with this country, where equal proteCtion waz ex. 
tended to all, and there exiſted fo high a ſum of national 
felicity, dreadtul indeed was the contraſt afforded in the 
preſent ſituation of France, where there prevailed a ff. 
tem of the utmoſt licent iouſneſs and diforder, and anar- 
chy through a thouſand organs operated to produce un- 
numbered miichiefs. Such a ſyſtem could ſurely never 
find its way into this happy country, unleſs induttriouſly 
imported; and to guard againſt the introduction of juch 
a Iyſtem was their firſt duty and their moſt important 
care. He now proceeded to ſtate that the fituation of 
France had already been much the ſubject of diſcuſſion 
in that houſe, particularly at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
Many comments, which trom his abſence he had not an h 
opportunity of hearing, had been made on the conduit Will ,* 


— 2 „„ 


Cc 


ot the French, as even then affording much ground for f 
jealouſy and precaution. But it ſuch was the alam 4 


which had been taken up from his maieſty's ſpeech at the 0 
opening of the ſeſſion, what were now thecircumſtances on Wl 


which his majeſty's meſſage had come down to the houſe?” 4 
Mr. Pitt now proceeded to remark on the different pa- 15 
pers, which had been laid on the table, and printed for . 
the uſe of the members. He truſted,” he ſaid,“ that they 2 


were ſufficiently acquainted with the contents of thoſe 
papers, as to be able to follow him in the references ” 
which he ſhould have occaſion to make. It would ap- 
pear from the firſt paper that the ſyſtem on which hun 
majeſty had uniformly acted, was founded on the very 
3 which had afterwards dictated the neceſſity ops. 
is making preparations. His majeſty had declined tak- hoy 
ing any part in the internal government of France, 
had made a poſitive declaration to that effect. Whe 
he took that wiſe, generous, and diſintereſted reſolution, 
he had reaſon to expect that the French would in return 
have reſpected the rights of himſelf and his ali 
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5 moſt of all, that they would not have attempted any 
18 internal interference in this country. A paper on the 
* table contained on their part a poſitive contract to 
the abſtain from any of thoſe acts by which they had 
=_ provoked the indignation of this country. In this 
9 paper they diſclaimed all views of aggrandizement; 
onal they gave aſſurances of their good conduct to neutral 
n the nations ; they proteſted againſt their entertaining an 
a” idea of interfering in the government of the country 
_ or making any attempts to excite inſurrection, upon 
OR the expreſs ground that ſuch interference and ſuch 
"0 attempts would be a violation of the law of nations. 
rioully They had themſelves, by anticipation, paſſed ſentence 
5 luck upon their own conduct; and the event of this evening's 
E diccuſſion would decide, whether that ſentence would be 
— confirmed by thoſe who had actually been injured. Dur- 
_— ing the whole ſummer, while France had been engaged 


| in the war with Auſtria and Pruſſia, his majeſty 

we. had in no ſhape departed from the neutrality which 
« wy he kad engaged to obſerve, nor did he, by the 
ung dar i imalleſt act, give any reaſon to ſuſpect his ad!:e- 


k _ rence to that ſyſtem. But what, he would aſk, was 
_ oy” conduct of the French? Had they alſo faithfully ob- 


"houſe" ſerved their part of the agreement, and adhered to the aſ- 
"— — WF lirances which, on the ground of his majeſty's neutrality, 
** they had given, to reject all views of aggrandizement, 
inen deer to interfere with neutral nations, and to reſpect the 


_ Tights of his majeſty and his allies ? What had been their 
+ ec ut would very ſoon appear from the ſtatement of 
7 10 f als, They had immediately ſhewed how little ſincere 
hich 4 they were in their firſt aſſurances, by diſcovering in- 


tentions to purſue a ſyſtem of the moſt unlimited ag- 


we e adizement, if they were not oppoſed and checked in 


—＋ heir career. The firſt inſtance of their ſucceſs in Sa- 
* Wy had been ſufficient to unfold the plan of their am- 
ane bo dition, They had immediately adopted the courſe to 
reſolutions 3 it for ever to their own dominions, and had diſ- 
in retum Payed a reſolution to do the ſame, wherever they ſhiould 


„ e fiir arms. That they might not leave any doubt 
3 B b 3 7 . 


of 
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of their intentions, by a formal decree they had flated 
their plan of overturning every government, and ſub- 
ſtituting their own; they threatened deſtruction to all 
who ſhould not be inclined to adopt their ſyſtem of 
freedom, and, by a horrid mockery, offered frate nin. 
tion, where, if it was refuſed, they were determined to 
employ force, and to * their principles, where 
they ſhould fail to gain aſſent, by the mouths of cannon. 
They eſtabliſhed, in the inſtructions to the commiſſioners 
whom they appointed to entorce the decree with reſpef 
to the countries entered by their armies, a ſtanding re- 
volutionary order; they inſtituted a ſyſtem of organizing 
diſorganization. And what was the reaſon they aſſigned far 
all this? © The period of freedom, faid they, * muſt ſoon 
come: we muſt then endeavour, by all means in our power, 
to accompliſh it now, for ſhould this freedom be accomyli. 
ſhed by other nations, what then will become of us ? Shall 
we then be ſafe ?* It is a queſtion indeed which they migh 
well put, What will become of us?” for juſtly might 
they entertain doubts of their ſafety. They had rendered 
the Netherlands a province, in ſubſtance as well as name ir 
entirely dependent upon France. That ſyſtem, purſuy e 
by the Jacobin ſocieties, in concert with their correſpai¶ pc 
dents, had given a more fatal blow to liberty than an th 
which it had ever ſuffered from the boldeſt attempts Wt 
the moſt aſpiring monarch. What had been the circui pr 
Rances which had attended the triumphal entry of g 
neral Dumourier ? Demonſtrations of joy inſpired by tema © 
illuminations imperioufly demanded by an armed fa be 
And when the primary aſſembly met to deliberate, i 
what circumſtances did they aſſemble? With the tree 
liberty planted amidft them, and ſurrounded by a hol 
ſquare of French ſoldiers, a fituation ſurely equa 
conducive to the eaſe of their own thoughts, and the int 
dom of their public deliberations. And what had ha 
pened even ſince the French had profeſſed their intenty 
of evacuating the territories which they had entei 
at the concluſion of the war? A deputation had be 
ceived from Hainault, requeſting that it might be 3% 
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French could have to interfere in the navigation of the 


- folemn engagements of treaties to protect the Dutch in 
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monarch, was paſſed againſt the ſovereigns of all coun. 
tries. Were not theſe principles intended to be applied 
in their effects to this government? No ſociety in this 
country, however ſmall in number, however contemptible, 
however even queitionable in ex ſtence, had ſent addreſſes 
to their aſſembly, in which they had expreſſed tentiments 
of (edition and treaſon, which had not been received with 
a degree even of theatrical extravagance, and cheriſhed 
with all the enthuſiaſm of congenial feeling. Need he 
then aſk if England was not aimed at in this conduR, 
and it it alone was to be exenipted from the tonlequences 
of a ſyſtem, the profeſſion of which was anarchy, and 
which ſeemed to aſpire to eſtabliſh univerſal dominion 
upon the ruin of every government? On the ſußject of 
the violation of the rights of his majeſty and his allies, 
he had already on a former occaſion ſpoken at ſome 
length. He had ſtated, that the only claim which the 


Scheld, muſt either be in the aſſumed character of ſo- 
vereign of the Low Countries, or as taking to themſelves 
the office of the arbiters of Europe. There were the moſt 


their excluſive right of navigating the Scheld. An in- 
fringement of treaties more notorious and more flagrant 
perhaps never had occurred, than that which now ap- WW:j; 
peared in the inſtance of their conduct with reſpect to the fc: 
Scheld. For this infringement they had advanced foms 
pretences, alledging that the excluſive privilege of na- 
vigating the Scheld was contrary to certain prir ciples 
with reipe& to the rights of rivers. Capricious and wild 
in their theory, and in entire contradiction to whatever 
had been ſanctioned by eſtabliſhed practice, they likewik 
pretend, that the treaty, on which was founded the ex- 
cluſive right of navigating the Scheld, was antiqustel 
and obſolete, and had become no longer binding, though 
they had themſelves, upon receiving the aſſurances of bu 
majeity's.intentions of neutrality, pledged themſelves i 
an obſervance of all the ſubſiſfing treaties. The pi 
tences which they alledged upon this occaſion _ 4 
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Ne deed ſuch as equally went to weaken the force of every 
ed treaty, to remove every obligation, and deſtroy all con- 
We fdence between nations. From what had paſled in a 
le, former part of the evening, he underſtood that it would 
ſſes be urged, that the Dutch had made no formal requilition 
nts for the ſupport of this country, in order to reſiſt the open- 
vith ing of the Scheld by the French, and to. enable them to 
ſhed maintain their right to the excluſive navigation of that 
d he river. He granted that no ſuch formal requiſition had been 
duct, made. But might there not be prudential reaſons for not 


ENCES 


making this requiſition on their part, very different from 
, and 


thoſe which ſhould induce this country to withhold its 


union ſupport? When the French opened the Scheld, the Dutch 
et of entered their ſolemn proteſt againſt that invaſion of their 
allies, nights, which left them at liberty, at any time, to take 


| ſome it up as an act of hoſtility. It, from the ſudden progreſs 
ich the of the French arms, and the circumſtances of their forces 
of the being at their very door, they either from prudence or 
of ſo⸗ fear did not think proper to take it up as an immediate 
mſelves Wi commencement of hoſtilities ; becauſe they had been ti» 
the molt Bi mid, would England think itſelf entitled to leave its al- 
Jutch in Wi les, already involved in a fituation of imminent danger, 
An in. Bi to that certain ruin to which they were expoſed, in con- 


flagrant I ſequence of a ſyſtem, the principles of which threatened 
now ap- Wali deſtruction to England, to Europe, and to the whole 
ect to the ef mankind ? Thus in all thoſe three aſſurances which 
iced foe Ney had given of their intention to reject any ſyſtem of 
ge of na- ggrandizement, to abſtain from interfering in the govern- 
prir c ples went of any neutral country, and to reſpect the rights 
and vid Wt his majelty and of his allies, they had entirely failed, 
\ whate\” ind in every reſpect completely reverſed that line of con- 
ey Ike VL which they had ſo lolemnly pledged themſclves to 
Jed the © ior, Whatever they had offered under the name of ex- 
antique ations contained nothing that either afforded any 
ng: my apenlation for the paſt, or was at all ſatis factory with 
ances ol 5 pect to the future. They had ſtated, that they would 
_—y Nuate the Netherlands at the concluſion of the war 


en a promile ſo illuſory there could not be the ſmalleſt 
nds of dependance. With reſpe& to the decree of 
the 
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the nineteenth of November, they had made no apology 
for the manner in which they had received ſeditiou ad. 
dreſſes from this country. They ſtated indeed, that i 
was injurious to them to ſuppoſe that they would inter. 
fere in any government without a previous expreſs de. 
claration of the national yill: but they had left tnhemſelyes 
to judge what was ſufficient to conſtitute that declaration 
of the national will, and thus allowed this decree, which 
in fact was nothing elſe than an advertiſement for ſedition 
in every country to remain in full force; and what in 
their opinion was to conſtitute a declaration of the nz 
tional will we could only judge of from the manner in 
which they had received ſeditious addreſſes from « ma. 
Jority in this country ſo ſmall, that thoſe who were dif. 
poled to put the conduct of the French in the moſt fa 
vourable point of view, held them out as too contemp- 
tible for notice: theſe addrefles they received as expreſſive 
of the ſentiments of the people of Great Britain, the great 
majority of whom he was, however, happy to ſay deteſted 
their principles—principles which, it once adopted, 
would involve in them the ruin of our happy conſtitution, 
and the deſtruction of our country, and introduce anarchy 
and all thoſe ſcenes of horror with which the county 
which had broached them was now afflicted : but the p 
tience of the houſe and his ſtrength would fail hun 
ſhould he proceed to ſtate all the facts connected wid 
the propoſitions which he now meant to lay before then 
On the twenty- ſeventh of December M. Chauvelin, a 
the part of the executive council, had preſented the not 
complaining of the injurious conſtruction of the decre 
of the nineteenth of November. On the thirty firlt « 
December a member of that executive council (minilt 
of the marine) addreſſed a letter to all the friends of! 
berty in the ſea- ports; from which he would now re 
ſome paſſages. ©* The government of England is armin 
and the king of Spain, encouraged by this, is prepait 
to attack us. Theſe two tyrannical powers, after pen 
cuting the patriots on their own territories, think, 


doubt, that they ſhall be able to influence the judgn 


2 
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to be pronounced on the tyrant Louis. They hope to 
frighten us: but no—a people who have made themſelves 
free—a people who have driven out of the boſom of F rance, 
and as far as the diſtant borders of the Rhine, the ter- 


9 
* 
© 
der- 


Fl rible army of the Pruſſians and Auſtrians—the people of 
fo France will not ſuffer laws to be dictated to them by a 
** tyrant, The king and his parliament mean to make war 
which zzainſt us. Will the Engliſh republicans ſuffer it? Al- 


\ition ready theſe free men ſhew their diſcontent, and the re- 


at in pugnance which they have to bear arms againſt their 
ve .- brothers the French—Well: we will fly to their ſuccour! 
mer in —we will make a deſcent on the iflind—we will lodge 
Am- dere fifty thouſand caps of liberty we will plant there 
ere dif. be ſacred tree, and we will ſtretch out our arms to our 


republican brethren the tyranny of their government 


noſt {as : ' 
vill ſoon be deſtroyed.* He called the attention of the 


ntem f k 

ae houſe to this declaration, which diſtinguiſhed the En- 
he great gin people from the King and the parliament, and to the 
detected I Iunture of that preſent which was meant to be made them. 


adopted, While ſuch declarations were made, what could be 


ſtitution, thought of any explanations which were pretended to 
e anarch e given, or het credit was due to the amtes, that 
» count ey entertained no intentions hoſtile to the government 
ut the p this country? From all theſe circumſtances he con- 
tail kn oded, that the conduct and pretenſions of the French 
fed wü re ſuch as were neither conſiſtent with the exiſtence or 

gore en ety of this country, ſuch as that houſe could not, and 
zuvelin, oi: was confident, never would, acquieſce in. Their ex- 

ed the rot nations had only been renewed inſults, and inſtead of 

- the decree "ting to thoſe aſſurances with which they had ori- 
iirty firſt qully ſet out, they now ſhewed themſelves determined 
eil (minift d maintain the ground, ſuch as it was, upon which they 
riends 0 bod with reſpe& to this country. In the laſt paper 
14 now it lich had been delivered, they had given in an ultima- 
nd is armin fating that, unleſs you accept ſuch ſatisfaction as 
is prepail ky have thought proper to give, they will prepare for 
5 after = w Unleſs you then recede trom your principles, or 
og, think, withdraw it, a war mult be the conſequence—as to 
che jug me, the preciſe moment, he ſhould not pretend to 
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fix it—it would be left open to the laſt for any ſatis 
factory explanation, but he ſhould deceive them if he 
ſhould ſay that he thought any ſuch explanation would 
be given, or that it was probable that a war could he 
avoided : rather than recede from our principles, war 
was preterable to a peace, which could neither be ca- 
ſiſtent with the internal tranquillity nor external ſafety of 
this country.“ He then moved an addreſs of thanks to 
his majeſty. 

XXIII. Lord Beauchamp ſeconded the motion. H: 
ſaid, “ inthe addreſs of thanks now about to be voted, 
the intereſts not 2 of the preſent generation, but of 
poſterity, were deeply involved. It therefore became 
him, and every good man, to ſupport government, 
When he conſidered the ſubject of diſcuſſion in a cool 
and deliberate manner, he could not conceive what this 
country had done to incur the menaces and indignation 
of France, He could not diſcover one fingle inſtance of 
outrage or injury againſt France, The only fault, per- 
haps, which we had committed was, the ſtate of neutn- 
lity which we had obſerved ſince the commencement a 
her unhappy diftraftions. Had we interfered ſooner, an 
endeavoured to reſiſt her career of madneſs, we might 
very likely have ſaved France from many of the mustor 
tunes which ſhe had afterwards ſuffered. If; by tit 
extraordinary intemperance of the French, their gra 
fabric of human wiſdom, the rights of man, had 0 
been diſſipated or diſſolved, was England acceſlary t 
its demolition? No, it was impoſſible to mention 0 
ſingle act which, on our part, could be conſtrued into an 
acceleration of its downfal. Their ambition was ine 
dinate, and unexampled in the hiſtory of the world. 
They penetrated into Savoy for the avowed purpole 
freedom; but renouncing that declaration,they were 1 
contented till that country was, by intrigue, addel 
the eighty-fourth department. Thus, while they pf 
tended to diffuſe principles of liberty, they enford 
thoſe of conqueſt, and robbed the people, whom f 


pretended to aid, of the ſmall remains of * . 
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Mu- freedom. In Brabant the ſame principles were d iſtin- 
if he iſnable; and thus we were driven to the awful alter- 1 
rould native of waging a war againſt a people boundleſs in 1 
Id be their ambition. Lord Grenville, - in an anſwer to M. | 
„r Chauvelin, very properly ſays, © you are not ignorant, 
con- tat, fince the unhappy tenth of Auguſt, the king has | | 
ety of thought proper to ſuſpend all communications with | 
nks to France. This declaration ought to have ſerved as a |. 
denial of the reigning powers of France; and the French (| 
1. He action, who had degraded royalty, might have very 1 
vote, N raßly conceived that the intentions of the king of En- . 
but of Wland were inimical to all agitators and anarchiſts, and | 
became What, if provoked, he would exert the power given him by 
nent. e conſtitution to repel the inſolence or ambition of men 
a a coolWFangerous to the good government of ſociety. - Lord 
vhat tus renville has been weakly accuſed of abſurdly acknow- 
(ignation edging and diſavowing M. Chauvelin in his official ca- 
ance city, while at the ſame time he enters into a diſcuſ- 
lt, perſon with him concerning the intereſts of the two coun- 
neui ies. This argument might, at firſt, appear founded; 
.ement ut, on examination of it, would be evident, that, al- 
oner, anWWMough lord Grenville refuſes all communication with 
we migen in his official capacity, yet, that he might take the 
he mistorportunity of expreſſing his ſentiments as a ſimple in- 
f; by M idual; lord Grenville certainly meant no more, al- 
heir (aWough his anſwer was afterwards prelented to the world 
| had scat a ſtate paper of authority from the court of St. 
cceflary Mess. In corroboration of this opinion, let gentle- 
\ention 0 n examine lord Grenville's own words—* I have been 
ied into 0iilling to convey to you the notification ſtated above, 
, was inofitiout, at the ſame time, explaining myſelf clearly and 
\e word inetly on the ſubje& of what you communicated to me, 
purpoſe wough under a form which is neither regular nor of- 
ey were | It ever the time ſhould arrive when it may be 
ic, added edient to receive a miniſter from the preſent executive 
le they ci of France, the meaſure was not prevented by the 
hey enfor taration of lord Grenville, who expreſsly mentioned, 
„ whom Vit the propoſition of receiving a miniſter accredited 
their 00 other authority or power in France would be a 
freedo C c new 
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new queſtion, which, whenever it occurred, the kin 
would have the right to decide according to the intereſ 
of his ſubjects, his own dignity, and the regard which 
he owes to his allies, and to the general ſyſtem ef Eu. 
rope. Thus the deciſion of the queſtion was given tg 
the proper authority, becauſe his majeſty, in the caſey 
of ambaſſadors either to or from foreign courts, had an 
undoubted right to ſanction or reject, according to the 
temporary emergency. If it be evident that the ſyſtem 
of the executive council of France, ſupported by the con. 
vention, is to encourage diſorder and revolt in other 
countries, how can England remain neutral? The maß 
ſuperficial obſerver may eaſily conceive, that after Frau 
has diſtracted and overturned other governments, her in 
ordinate ambition will induce her to make ſimilar at 
tempts againſt the rights and liberties of England, Thy 
grand ſyſtem of French policy now adopted is the fe 
menting of diſcord and ſedition in other countries, 
Having hoſtile intentions againſt Holland, ſhe is mak 
ing every effort to ſeduce the Dutch from their allegian 
to the ſtadtholder, and, it ſuffered, may ſoon throw thi 
country into a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, overtu 
the ancient government, and introduce the new-ſyſte 
ſo dangerous to ſociety, and ſo deſtructive of real liben 
and property. If ſeriouſly conſidered, the union, 
Corſica with France in the new doctrines might by 
been urged as a ſufficient reaſon for the commenceme 
of hoſtilities, becauſe ſuch a junction was dangerous 
the balance of power. He lamented as much as 
man the calamities of war, and perhaps ought not 
have cenſured Mr. Pitt for his reſiſtance of the meal 
till the preſent urgency. Had he attempted the ex 
dient ſooner, the public would, in all probability, 
have ſuffered it. The miniſter of a tree country 
differently ſituated from the ſervant of an abſolute prin 
He muſt wait with patience for the will of the people- 
That time was now arrived when every good man 
of opinion that our interterence was neceſſary tor 
ſafety of Europe. Some prailed the ſucceſs * 
| end 
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the laſt degree alarming, It was now two hundred 
and fifty _ fince Puilip de Comines, writing upon 
the ſubje&t of the fall of the houſe of Bourbon in the 
time of Louis XI. and the tranter of the ports of Bou- 
logne, &c. to France, obſerved that this transfer ought 
to alarm England, and that unlets the conlequences were 
timely prevented, they mult prove fatal to the liberties 
and independence of that kingdom, and of all Europe. 
If gentlemen would lock at the map of Brabant, they 
would fee that the port of Antwerp on the Scheld, lying 
oppoſite our coaſt, and almoſt in a direct line with the 
river Thames, would, in the hands ot the French, prove 
deftructive to the Britith trade, and deprive England of 
the dominion of the narrow ſeas. It would do more, 
for Brabant, ſituated as it was reſpect ing Holland, 
would, in the hands of the French, enable them to rule 
that republic at their pleaſure, or pull it down if they 
pleated, or govern it under its preſent form by means of 
their ambaſſadors at the Hague, who would leave the 
Dutch only the ſhadow of liberty and independence, 
Queen Elizabeth oppoſed fometimes France, ſometimeg 
Spain; but her ſoundeſt policy was raiſing up a nel 
power, the republic of Holland, which might be a check 
upon either, and a barrier to England againſt both: thi 
was truly found policy, and it would be ſhewing a tota 
diſregard for our own intereſt if we were to leave tha 
ſtate expoſed to the danger of being ſwallowed up b 
France. Holland and England were natural al'ies: ! 
was true they had ſometimes quarrelled, but they ha 
ſeen their error, and ought to unite in jealouſy and d3 
teſtation of the people who had made them enemies. 
Before he ſhould fit down,“ his lordſhip ſaid, “ the 
were two points on which he would take the liberty 
ſaying a few words : one was the recal of lord Gowe 
the other the diſmiſſion of M. Chauvelin ; both ot whid 
meathres had his hearty approbation. Before the nou 
lord was recalled the government of France was at 
end; her conſtitution, which had been called a ma 


of free government, was diſſolved in a few * a 
then 
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there was no ſaying when it would be replaced by ano- 
ther. During the interval it would not have been de- 
tent for a Britiſh ambaſſador to remain at Paris, parti- 
tularly as the miniſters of the other powers had with. 


Bou- drawn from that city, As to M. Chauvelin, he muſt 
ought fay it looked rather ſuſpicious that ſo punctilious a na- 
1 tion as France ſhould leave an ambaſſador here after ours 
erties had been recalled : he believed it was generally under- 
* food that ambaſſadors were at beſt but privileged or 
Wo” honorable ſpies 3 and he was inclined to think, that, only 
„ 1 for the purpoſe of having a ſpy upon our public conduct, 
* and an agent that might forward their ſeditious views, 


ay the executive council kept M. Chauvelin here: for 
Sa b part he was very glad that he was gone, and he wiſhed 
that he had been ordered away ſooner, for there were oc- 
caſhons in which reſident ambaſſadors might do great 
(miſchief, In the year 1912, when it was known that 
Eigland was going to make a ſeparate peace, the then 
Imperial ambaſſador at our court delivered in a ftrong 
memorial fo our miniſter, and cauſed it to be printed 


lo mote, 
Holland, 
m to rule 
n it they 
means ot 
leave the 


— Wl the next day in the newſpapers ; for which he was or- 
om need to quit the court and kingdom. The removal of 
* al imbaſſadors did not necęſſarily prevent negotiation ; for 


de diplomatic act had deviſed means for enabling two 


both: ti ations, though actually at war, to treat through the 


ing 4 tod - 

** "um of a neutral power : when a war was declared, 
p uo dee belligerent nations recalled their miniſters ; but did 
7 ollow that the war was therefore to be eternal? War 


Fas certainly a calamity, but not ſo great a one as a 
Allow peace. Whether it broke out a little ſooner or a 
Ittle later was of little conſequence, if it broke out at 
In the preſent inſtance we might expect a ſpeedy 
K a bappy termination of it; for all Europe would be 


it they hat 
zuſy and 02 
enemies. 
aid, © the 


j- 0 
he —_ hour fide, He was aware that confederacies did not 
w_ YT wh act well together ; but the reaſon was obvious, 
dan he nob le parties compoling it rarely had a commen intereſt, or 
ore | at ld hold out till the general intereſt required a general 
3 8 mode. In the preſent conteſt the caſe was different; the 


weror would, no doubt, ſtrain every nerve to recover 


ew days, 5 Cc 3 his 


ther 


nal reſources, and the ſtrong attachment of the people to 
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his beautiful provinces in the Netherlands; the king of 
Pruſſia would feel it neceſſary to recover the reputation 
which was the main prop of the Pruſſian monarchy, 
Holland would have to contend for her very exiſtence; 
Italy was interefted in taking from France Savoy, and 
reſtoring it to the king of Sardinia z and Spain and Por. 
tugal muſt ſee the danger to their governments, it the 
French arms and French principles were not timely 
checked. In ſuch a ſtate of affairs England had eyery 
reaſon to look for a general, a powerful, and a cordial 
co-operation of the greateſt part of Europe againſt France, 
For theſe reaſons,” he ſaid, “ he was determined to 
give his moſt hearty ſupport to the addreſs moved by the 
right honorable gentleman.” 

XXIV. Earl Wycombe ſaid, “ that he conceived it 
to be his moſt indiipenſible duty to uſe every argument 
in his power to avert from his country ſo grievous a 
calamity as that of entering into a war ; a calamity of 
ſuch a nature, as to leave only a doubt as to the extent 
of ills which might probably reſult from it; and he 
conjured the houſe not to agree to the propoſed addrels 
till they had well conſidered the conſequence. This 
country, his lordſhip ſaid, was in no danger whatever, 
being equally ſecured by its inſular ſituation, its inter- 


the conſtitution 3 he conceived, therefore, that we h 
no 2 for alarm on the firſt point mentioned in the wi 
meſſage from his majeſty. As to the ſecond point, ti 
ſecurity of our allies, his lordſhip ſaid, it was impotliblahWit 
we could be told that Pruſſia had been attacked by 
France, and of courſe this part of the meſſage mult relat 
to Holland. If the navigation of the Scheld was th 
ſubje& of diſpute, it appeared to be a matter of indil 
ference to this country; except that in one view it woul 
be of great advantage to our commerce and maruad 
tures, by opening a new channel in the beſt and me 
convenient fituation for ſending our manufactures in 
all the continent of Europe. From ſeveral circumſtane 
it would be idle and impolitic in the Dutch thewleh 
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8 of to meditate war, and they ſeem by no means diſpoſed 
ation to do ſo: ſhall we then urge them to reſiſtance, and 
rehy ; menace France with war? With regard to the new 
ence : point in his majelty*s meſſage, the propagation of French 
„ and principles, he thought it by no means ſafe to go to war 
| Por- againlt principles. If the principles alluded to were 
if the kvelling principles, they ſhould be met with contempt 
timely but he by no means reprobated all the French princi- 
every ples, —Great ſtreſs had been laid on the cruelties perpe- 
cordial trated in France; but he could not think they were a 
France. proper cauſe of war: in his opinion, theſe cruelties had 
ned to all originated in the famous expedition of the duke of 
| by the Brunſwick, which might be called a fraternity of kings 
for the purpoſe of impoſing deſpotiſm on all Europe. 
e ved it Another ground taken by miniſters, he ſaid, was the 
gument neceſſity of preſerving the balance of power in Euro 
evous 2 Wl © the ſyſtem of Europe: but he could not ſee why this 
amity of Wl evuntry ſhould be ready, upon all occaſions, to go to 
ie extent var for the benefit of other nations. This ſyſtem he 
and be WI beked upon to be no more than a political fiction, a 
| addreſs I cover for any interference that caprice might dictate. 
> Tun {be next thing to which he wiſhed to call the attention of 
whatever, he houſe was the means of carrying on the war, When 
its inter be preſent ſuppoſed accumulation, of which minifters 


ple to doalted, was exhauſted, they muſt have recourſe to new 


it we ha es; and it there was no abſolute neceſſity for war, 
ved in they burthen the people to maintain a war, of the iflue 
point, Mc! which no judgment could be formed, and the relative 
impoſſible ltuation of France to this country was ſuch, that the 
racked U emektion of this country with her ſhould not, he 
mult rea ought, be put to unneceſſary hazard. The war might 
eld was t carried on for ſome time without any additional du- 
er of indie; but when our reſources were exhauſted, taxes muſt 
vw it would, accompanied by the murmurs, if not execrations, 
1 manufagys the people; and he hoped we would not fall into an 
eſt and mop with reſpect to the finances of France, for it had 
a&tures in Woubtedly reſources which would be ſufficient at leaſt 
cumſtancqi eme tinge. The death of the king of France had 


1 therolcl"F pathetically lamented by miniſters, but they never 
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attempted 
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attempted to interfere, and while they profeſſed p ce, 
uſed every haughty irritating provocation to war, U 
the whole, he could view the war in no other light thay 
as a revival of the ſyſtem of extirpation that was thebaſg 
of the late American war. He ſhould therefore give hy 
negative to the motion for the addreſs." bog 

XXV. Mr. Whitbread, junr. ſaid, “ he ſhould pre- 
face the few obſervations he thought it proper to tub: 
mit to the conſideration of the houſe, by declaring his 
abhorrence of the atrocious deed lately committed ig 
France: it would ſtand one of the foremoſt in the black 
catalogue of crimes which hiſtory had to record; it 
would remain a toul ſtain upon the national charaſter of 
the people amongſt whom it had been perpetrated, But 
in tracing the ſource of this and other barbarities which 
had been committed in France, he muſt differ with the 
right honorable gentleman and the noble lord who had 
moved and ſcconded the addreſs, and coincide with thy 
noble lord who had juſt ſpoke. He denied that ſuch ha 
been the neceſſury conſequences of the French revolution 
or that ſuch horrors were the neceſſary aſſociates of repub 
licaniſm. To the conduct of the powers combined again 
the liberties of France, to the ſanguinary manifeſtos 
the duke of Brunſwick, he conceived all thele murd 
were to be attributed. Such maniteſtos, he ſaid, bo 
the ſtamp and character of thoſe barbarians, both anciet 
and modern, to whom to conquer and to deſtroy we 
the ſame, rather than of the gallant and enlightened lead 
of the armies of two enlightened princes of Euzope, 
the cloſe of the eighteenth century. The ſpirit 
Attila was diſcernible in them, who deſcribing the mz 
ner in which himſelf made war, in the emphatical wo 
recorded by Mr. Gibbon, had ſaid, © Where Attil 
horſe ſets his foot, the graſs never grows; in mode 
times he knew no parallel to the devaſtation threatens 
but in the eloquent account given by a right honoral 
gentleman (Mr. Burke) of thedeſcent of Hider Ally 
to the Carnatic. Both leaders appear equally to haved 
creed to make the countries poſſeſſed by the incorrig 

a 
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b and predeſtmated criminals oppoſed to them, a memora- 
* * ble example to mankind; both ſeemed equally to have 
bats reſolved to place perpetual deſolation as a barrier between 


1e l themſelves and thole againſt whom the ties which hold 
mY the moral elements of the world together, they deemed 
vo protection. It was a melancholy conſideration to hu- 


1 0 manity that, in endeavouring to turn our eyes from the 
in 15 ſcenes of blood in France, we could find no relief in con- 
5 2 f templating the mild and chriſtian virtues of the powers 
5 Mak kigued againſt her. It had been faid, in palliation of 


their manifeſtos that there had been no intention of car- 
ring the letter of them into execution. Upon the folly 
bf threatening that which we cannot or do not intend to 
xecute, he ſhould make no comment: but what pledge 
had we that this aſſertion was true? Tne only victims 
which had fallen into the hands of the combined powers 
hal been treated with exemplary cruelty and injuſtice. 
If on the one hand he ſaw Louis the ſixteenth confined 


cord; it 
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wn. u the priſon of the temple, on the other he ſaw M. la 
%% et Fiyette and his unfortunate 3 lingering in 
— — ec cells of a German fortreſs. To a man of any firm- 


bels and reſolution, the election would not be difficult to 


tteſtos « 
mifeſto! ake between the, cataftrophe and final momentary ſuf. 


le murd : 
ayer ms of Louis, and the flow conſuming horrors in 
W's ee ich h Fayette dragged on his exiſtence, He repeated 
leroy i lis abhorrence of the execution of Louis, and having 


\tened lead 
Eu Ope, 
he ſpirit 
ing the ms 


hatical wot 


lone fo, ſaid, that in deliberating on the ſubſequent parts 
xt the addreſs, he ſhould, as much as poſſible, diveſ 
umlelf of thoſe feelings which ſuch an act was calculated 
bexcite; becauſe, if ever there was a criſis in which 
Kmbers of parliament ought to deliberate coolly and 
llpalſhonately, it certainly was the preſent, when, as it 


* a J (peared to him, a matter of no leſs moment was to be 
AF * Kated, than whether we were to have peace or war. 
er & profeſſed himſelf an advocate for peace; for eee 
8 connected with the proſperity of the country; for the 


Hider Ally 
ly to havel 
he incorrg 

4 


Flperity of the country, as connected with its honor: 
the honor and proſperity of any country he conſider- 
Inkparable, The houſe was then to conſider whether: 
war 
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war was juſtifiable upon any grounds ſtated in the pape 
upon the table, and whether miniſters had done their yt, 
molt to avert that calamity. To both theſe he gave 3 
decided negative; and before he adyerted to the grayndy 
ſtated in the papers, he ſhould fay ſomething as to the 
real cauſe of the war, as he conceived it would at length 
appear to be, it war were undertaken, This was 90 
leſs than the total overthrow of the new ſy ſtem of govern. 
ment exiſting in France; for no other reaſon could miniſ. 
ters haye refuſed to acknowledge the republic. They 
had admitted of non- official communications; this way 
an acknowledgment of the power reſiding in thoſe pe- 
ſons with whom they thus communicated ; but they re, 
fuſed to acknowledge the right of thoſe perions to ihe 
Exerciſe of the power with which they were inyelted, 
This was ſecuring the poſhbility of joining with thg 
combined powers, whenever a convenient opportunit 
might offer, for the overthrow of the new ſyſtem. Hy 
deprecated ſuch an attempt as contrary to the rights 
nations. No country had a right to interfere with th 
internal arrangements adopted by another. The nattund 
wwill was ſupreme in every country; and that alo 
could conſtitute, alter, or modify torms of government 
Could any man doubt that the nation willed a repub| 
in France? It we attempted to interfere with the-diſpol 
tion of the national will, let us recollect upon wh 
grounds the title of the king of England floed—upon't 
will of the nation; and one ot the moſt detpotic ſovereig 
in Europe, the empreſs of Ruſſia, owed her eleyation 
the ſuppoſed expreſſion of the national wwill at the reno 
tion in 1762. She poſleſſed the throne upon no ott 
footing : and what form of government ſever any # 
tion willed for itſeif, ſuch it had the right to adopt. 1 
now came to the firſt ſtated ground of complaint of t 
country againſt France—the decree of November 
nineteenth.; which decree he did not in illelf deter 
but he contended that the explanation which the Fret 
had been diſpoſed to give ot that decree, was ſuch % 
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Uke away all well grounded apprehenſions of any injury 
tegned to this country, and certainly would not juſtify 


792 
aper 


er ue 


gaye 3 is in going to war. The next object ſtated was the 
rayndg joprandizement of France, which was likely to endanger 

to the de balance of Europe. Upon the ſubject of the balance | 
length er Europe, which now appeared to be a matter of ſuch | 
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nal importance, he begged to call the attention of the 
bouſez- and to the general conduct of his majeſty's miniſ- | 
bs in their endeavours to maintain that balance. At 
he time the de ſpotic powers had formed a combination | 
wainſt France, which it was not conceivable that ſhe 
vuld reüſt; when it appeared that the country was to | 
e over-run, and to become an eaſy prey to the duke of 
Iunſwick, no apprehenſions were entertained on ac- \1 
;unt of the balance of power; the ſame ſupinenels had j| 
en vilible when the empreſs of Ruſſia, in the courſe 
the laſt ſummer, had taken poſſeſſion of Poland: but 
ww that the French were victorious, and had defeated 


d 

e rights fir enemies, combined to cruſh them, the balance of | 
re with Mer was in danger! but the aggrand;zement of France | 
” _—_ s dangerous as connected with the principles ſhe pro- | 
that aud 4 


rated : he begged to know whether this apprehenſion 
8 not equally well founded, when applied to the caſe AS 
Ruſſia ? he conceived the principles of deſpotiſm pro- 
rated by the (word of the one, as dangerous to the 
feral ſecurity of Europe, as the licentiouſneſs propa- 
ted by the ſword of the other. With regard to the 

weſt urged by the Britiſh government, that the French j 
bud withdraw their troops within their own territory, 
order to pave the way to any negotiation with us, he | 
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apon no oth IMcht ſuch a demand the height of inſolence. France : 

wer an) deen attacked; ſhe had ſucceſsfully repelled that at- | 

to adopl. Wk, and gained poſſeſſion of the territory of her adver- 

paint „r and had a right to maintain that poſſeſſion, at leaſt, 

Novembes the concluſion of the war, to enable her to make ad- 

\ i\ſelf defen agzous terms for herſelf. We had forced her to an 

ich the FW iration of her deſigns on the ſubje&t of Brabant. ' 
was ſuch d declared her intentions not to add the low coun- i 


o her 0wn territories z but to ſuffer the Belgians 
to 
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to erect themſelves into an independent ſovereignty, Hs 
was not now enquiring whether it were juſtifiable to de. 
tach provinces from the power to which they belonged, 
and to give them independence; but the idea was no: new; 
he recollected to have heard a right honorable gentleman 
(Mr. Burke) recommend it to the preſent miniſter as an 
object worthy to eſtabliſh his reputation as a great ſtatel. 
man, to reſcue the provinces ot Beſſarabia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, from the tyranny of the grand Signior, 
and to erect them into an independent federated fats, 
under the circle of the Danube. He did not conceive 
that miniſters entertained any real apprehenſions, on the 
ſubje& of the aggrandizement of France, as endangering 
the ſecurity of Europe, to which their inattention ha 
been ſo notorious, nor did he find any juſtifiable caule 
for war on this ground. The only remainiag conſiders 
tion was upon the ſubject of the excluſive navigation q 
the Scheld. He had betore ſtated an opinion on the ſub 
ject of the natural right of the inhabitants of the bank 
of rivers to the free uſe and enjoyment of the waters 
ſuch rivers. He begged to reſtate his opinion; it ma 
compriſed in the words of that part of the decree oft 
national convention, which ſays, that the courſe 
rivers is the common property of all the countries wat 
ed by them; that a nation cannot, without injultig 
pretend to the right of occupying the channel of a r 
to prevent the neighbouring nations who occupy the uj 
per banks from enjoying the ſame advantage. Hed 
not go the length of that decree in ſaying that n 
right was revocable at every moment, and in ſpite ot 
convention,* for he held that the faith of treaties 

paramount, and muſt be abided by. The right contel 
ed for was antecedent to all treaty, that natural rig 
the nearer to which all treaties came, the nearer 6 
were to the principles of juſtice. But it he were to 
whence the French drew what were now deemed Ut 
extravagant notions on this point, he ſhould look tone 
ſubſequent productions of a right honorable mem 
that houſe (Mr. Burke) who had ſaid in a _ 1 
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. ſpeech, that © the benefits of heaven to any community 
** ought never to be connected with political arrangements, 
onaed, or made to depend on the perſonal conduct of princes; 
new; in which the miſtake, or error, or negle&, or diſtreſs, or 
itleman on of a moment, on either ſide, may bring famine 


-r as an WW on millions, and ruin an innocent nation, perhaps, for 
it fates WY ages: The means of the ſubſiſtence of mankind ſhould 
oldavia be as immutable as the laws of nature, let power and 
Signior, dominion take what courſe they may. The uſe of this 
ed fats, rer has indeed been given to the rajah, &c.— This uſe 
conceive the cvater, which ought to have no more connection than 


1s, on e and rains and ſunſhine <with the 2 tics of the 
angeting jah, the nabob, or the company, is expreſily contrived 
\tion lads means of enforcing demands and arrears of tribute. 


his horrid and unnatural inftrument of extortion had 
ken a diſtinguiſhing feature in the enormities of the 
atic politics.” Thus had Mr. Burke thought, and 


ble caule 
conſiders 


719'Ation of b a 

1 the bus did think the national. convention; but he owned 
che baut he did not go the whole length of their doctrines. 
e waters oF bard neceſſity, indeed, he ſhould conceive it for Great 


britain, to be forced to go to war, to maintain to the 


on; it ma 

crak of eich the excluſive navigation of the Scheld ; but he 
he courſe IM never ſaid that he was againſt ſupporting the faith 
tries wat treaties, where the caſus foederis was clearly defined. 
ut injuſtice was it, in this inſtance, a new and unexerciſed right 
| of a ture for which it was contended ? certainly not. 
-upy the wterp was a monument of rhe exerciſe of that right 
e. He d ber inhabitants; and he was free to lay, that it would 
g that © vn him joy to ſes the commerce of that once flouriſhing 
in ſpite of Wi) reſtored ; for the excluſive navigation of the Scheld 
treaties | been * eſtabliſhed by force, and conſented to by 
right contel akneſs,” But a neceſſary preliminary to theſe in- 
natural righlW'gations, would have been ſome preciſe requiſition 
e nearer e Dutch for the ſtipulated aſſiſtance of her ally. 
he were to e chancellor of the exchequer had avowed that no 
, deemed OF" demand had been made; and if the houſe were to 
uld look to of the diſpoſitions of the ſtates general by their 
wle memde declarations, he believed it would be found that 
in a celedl cid not think it worth their while to go to war for 

ſpe ns © the 
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the maintenance of this right. He alluded to the prod to 

mation for a general faſt put forth by the ſtates general, VII 

January the tenth, in which they declare that they are tha - 
*. 


at peace, and that the ſtrit neutrality they obſer ved hal 
hitherto protected them from aggreſſion. A manifeſt toka f 
that they did not conſider the tree navigation of the td 
Scheld, as aſſerted by the French, a realon for going w and 
war. If then we did go to war on that ground, w Wl 
ſhould force our allies into it, and not ourſelves be involy. WH 
ed in it by the terms of our alliance.” Mr. Whitbra did, 
ſaid, © that having gone through the matter containediz 
the papers, as far as they related to the probability d Vu 
war, he could find no juſtification of the conduct of u. P'*i 


miniſtration, He thought the maintenance of peace that 
conſiſtently with the dignity, honor, and intereſts of thi oe l 
om 


country, was perfectly in the power of miniſters; but 
their conduct and words denoted war. He had fil, balar 
however a hope of peace remaining; that hope was found- 
ed on the — he had of the character of his m. che Þ 
jeſty's preſent ſervants. He knew that they had the 
faculty of enlarging or reducing objects preciſely tothe 
form in which they wiſhed to confider them, That 
one time, the little fortreſs of Oczakow had deranget 
their balance of power in Europe; that at another, Mn 
whole kingdom of Poland had been thrown in withen 
making a vibration in their political beam. He k 
that they had never advanced too far to recede ; that 
they had never threatened too much to. retreat,  Theil 
ſentiments might again change. This, he confell 
was a deſperate hope, becauſe it was connected with th 
reflection that the reins of government were in the hand 
of men ſo inſufficient, ſo verſatile, and ſo weak. Hecoll 
cluded with ſaying that he could not give his aſſent! 
the addreſs.” 

 XXVI. Mr. Fox ſaid, © that although ſome wo 
had fallen from the right honorable gentlemen ( 


de juſtic 
likabl, 


Pitt), which might lead him to think, that war * 6 
not abſolutely determined upon, yet the genera ta View 
and impreſſion of lus ſpeech was ſuch as to induce f Y th 
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to enter ſomewhat at large into the ſubject, as to con- 
yince him that there never was a time when the duty, 


f not merely to his immediate conſtituents, but to the 
; whole people of Great Britain, of whom the members 
A that houſe were individually and colleCtively the vir- 
1 tüal repreſentatives, more imperiouſly called upon him, 
| and upon every man, to ſpeak out and declare his ſen- 
2 timents frankly and fairly. The miſrepreſentations and 
* miſconſtructions of what he, and thoſe who thought as he 
Ad, bad already ſaid, in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, 
Jn left no room to doubt, that what he now muſt ſay, 
| 6 would be equally, and, perhaps, as ſucceſsfully mitre- 
u preſented and miſconſtrued. This only ſerved to ſhew, 
"Wl that they were on a ſervice of honor, as well as danger ; 
* but if miſrepreſentation and calumny were to deter him 


1 dom delivering opinions becauſe they might be unpo- 
. polar, from deprecating a war with France, as an evil 
* 1. to de avoided by every poſſible means, conſiſtent with 

the honor and ſafety of us and our allies, he ſhould 
4 the balely betray his truſt to his conſtituents and his coun- 

try, The right honorable gentleman had introduced 
the ſeveral grounds of diſpute with France, ably and 
Kcurately 3 but the reaſons for going to war, he did not 
ean to lay for arming, had not been very accurately 
treated. "The crimes, the murders, and the maſſacres, 
lat had been committed in France, he did not view 


* vith leſs horror, he did not conſider as leſs atrocious 
Thai thoſe who made them the perpetual theme of their 


kclamation, although he put them entirely out of the 
vithth jueſtion in the preſent debate. The condemnation and 
tcution of the king, he pronounced an act as diſgrace- 
Was any that hiſtory recorded; and whatever opinion 
might at any time have expreſſed in private converſa- 
Won, he had expreſſed none certainly in that houle, on 
de woll bultice of bringing kings to trial, reyenge being un- 
lifable, and puniſhment uſeleſs, where it could not 
rate either by way of prevention or example; he did 
t view with leſs deteſtation the injuſtice. and inhu- 
auty that had been committed againſt that unhappy 
Dd 2 monarch 


th 
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monarch, Not only were the rules of criminal juſtice, ar 
rules that more than any other ought to be ſtrigly h- N 
ſerved, violated-with reſpect to him; not only was he di 
tried and condemned, without any exiſting law to which ge 
he was perſonally amenable, and even contrary to laws of 
that did actually exiſt, but the degrading circumſtances WF th: 
of his impriſonment, the unneceſſary and inſulting af- Fr 


perity with which he had been treated, the total want Pil. 
of republican magnanimity in the whole tranſaRtion (for WM 791 
even in that houſe it could be no offence to ſay, that Fre 
there might be ſuch a thing as magnanimity in a repub- WW to | 
lic), added every aggravation to the inhumanity and MI beer 
injuſtice. Now, having ſaid all this, as the genuine WM A 
expreſſion of his feelings and his reaſon, he ſaw neither W We: 
propriety nor wiſdom in that houle, paſſing judgment 
on any act committed in another nation, which had no bare 
direct reference to us. The general maxim of policy call! 
always was, that the crimes perpetrated in one inde. proof 
pendant ſtate were not cognizable by another. Need he but a 
remind the houſe of our former conduct in this reſpe& . ¶ Princ 


Had we not treated, had we not formed alliances with form 
Portugal and with Spain, at the very time when the #87cec 
kingdoms were diſgraced and polluted by the modi went 
ſhocking and barbarous acts of ſuperſtition and cruelty pot 
of racks, torture, and burning, under the abominadl for th 
tyranny of the inquiſition ? Did we ever make theſe out ſill be 
rages againſt reaſon and humanity a pretext for war Wy ch 
Did we ever inquire how the princeis with whom w ad th 
had relative intereſts either obtained or exercited the, th 
power ? Why then were the enormities of the Frenc dine, : 
in their own country held up as a cauſe of war ? Muc thing e 


of theſe enormities had been attributed to the attack 
the combined powers; but this he neither conſidered: 
an excuſe, nor would argue as a palliation. If th 
had dreaded, or had felt an attack, to retalliate 
their fellow citizens, however much ſuſpected, was 
proceeding which juſtice diſclaimed; and he had ft 
tered himſelf, that when men were diſclaiming old, a 


profeſſing to adopt new principles, thoſe of perſecutit 
al 
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and revenge would be the firſt that they would diſcard. 
1 No man felt greater horror at the proceedings of the com- 
a bined powers than he did. A combination more dan- 
k gerous to the tranquillity of Europe, and the liberties 


of mankind, had never been formed. It had been ſaid, 
that Auſtria was not the aggreſſor in the war with 
France. Had thoſe, who ſaid ſo, ſeen the treaty of 
Pilnitz. Let them look at that treaty, take the golden 
for wle of ſuppoſing themſelves in the ſituation of the 
wat French, and judging of others as they would wiſh 
ub. e be Judged, and lay whether or not the French had 
and deen the aggreſſors. But whatever might be thought 
vine of Auſtria, was the king of Pruſſia attacked by France? 
*ther Were his territories menaced, or his allies inſulted ? 
ment Wl Had he not been completely the aggreſſor, he would 
d no ave called upon us as his allies for ſuccour; no ſuch 
policy call had ever been heard of; a ſufficient proof, if any 
Inde. proof were wanting, that he meyer conſidered himſelf 
eed bell but as engaging in an offenſive war. What were the 
ſpeſt! principles of theſe combined powers ? They ſaw a new 
« with derm of government eſtabliſhing in France, and they 


i(- 


nt 


n thee *gr<ed to invade the kingdom, to mould its govern- 
e moll went according to their own caprice, or to reſtore the 
.ruelty deipotiſm which the French had overthrown. Was it 
«nab ber the ſafety of Engliſh liberty (liberty that might 
eſe out ſtill be mentioned without offence), that we ſhould make 
r war Wy change in our forin of government, or conſtitution, 
hom end that change ſhould be diſagreeable to foreign pow = 
led theiflers, they ſhould be conſidered as having a right to com- 
e Frenc bine, and replace what we had rejected, or give us any 
Muc ting elſe in its room by fire and ſword. He would not 
track Ne over the atrocious maniteſtos that preceded, or fol- 
caered ved the march of the combined armies ; there was 

It t a man in the houſe, or, at leaſt, but one (Mr. Burke) 
alliate would attempt to defend them. But theſe it 
d, was kemed were not to be executed ; he hoped they were 
had fat; but the only ſecurity he knew of was, that thoſe 

old, bo iflued them had not the means. What was their 
perſecutt uct ? Their mode of raiſing money was at leaſt as 

al 


Dd 3 
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bad as that with which the French were reproached, 
The French confiſcated property, where they carried 
their arms; the Duke of Brunſwick took what he 
wanted, and gave papers for it in the name of the un. 
fortunate monarch whom he pretended to aſſiſt. He 
contracted debts in the name of the French king, 
which he knew the French king might never have the 
means or the inclination to pay: and this ſwindling 
trick, for which any man in this country would haye 
been convicted and puniſhed, he continued after he be. 
gan his retreat, yet we ſtood by and ſaw all this with 
out alarm, certainly without interterence, We per- 
ceived no danger in the ſucceſs of deſpotiſm? but the 
moment the oppoſite cauſe became ſucceſsful, our fears 
became extreme. He ſhould now ſhew, that all the to- 
pics to which he had adverted, were introduced into 
the debate to blind the judgment, by rouſing the paſſions, 
and were none of them the juſt grounds of war, Thele 
grounds were three: the danger of Holland; the decree 
of the French convention of November the nineteenth, 
and the general danger to Europe, from the progrels of the 
French arms. With reſpe& to Holland, the condut 
of miniſters afforded a freſh proof of their difingenuoul- 
neſs. They could not ſtate, that the Dutch had called 
upon us to fulfil the terms of our alliance. They were 
obliged to confeſs, that no ſuch requiſition had beer 
made; but added, that they knew the Dutch were ver 
much diſpoſed to make it. Whatever might be the word 
of the treaty, we were bound in honor, by virtue e 
that treaty, to protect the Dutch, if they called upo 
us to do ſo, but neither by honor nor the treaty ti 
then. The conduct of the Dutch was very unfortuna 
upon this occaſion. In the order for a general i: 
by the ſtates, it was expreſsly ſaid, That their ne 
trality ſeemed to put them into ſecurity amidit ſurround 
ing armies, and hitherto effectually protected the 
from moleſtation.” This he by no means conſtrut 
into giving up the opening of the Scheld on their * 
but it pretty clearly ſhewed, that they were 2 


ſurround 


ted the 


conſtrut 
heir pat 


e not 6 


on 
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poſed to make it the caule of a war, unleſs forced to do 
ſoby us. But France had broke faith with the Dutch; 
was this a cauſe for us to go to war? How long was it 
ſince we conſidered a circumſtance tending to diminiſh 
the good under ſtanding between France and Holland, 
as # misfortune to this country? The plain ſtate of the 


matter was, that we were bound to ſave Holland from * 


wu, or by war if called upon; and that to force the 
Dutch into a war at ſo much peril to them, which the 

aw and dreaded, was not to fulfil, but to abuſe the 
treaty. Hence he complained of the diſingenuous con- 
duct of miniſters, in imputing that to the Dutch, which 
the Dutch wiſhed to avoid. The decree of the nineteenth 
of November, he conſidered as an inſult ; and the expla- 
nation of the executive council as no adequate ſatistac- 


tn; but the explanation ſhewed that the French were 


not diſpoſed to inſiſt upon that decree, and that they 
were inclined to, peace, and then our miniſters, with 
haughtineſs unexampled, told them they had inſulted 
us, but refuſed to tell them the nature of the ſatis faction 
that we required, It was ſaid, we muſt have ſecurity ; 
and he was ready to admit that neither a diſavowal b 
the executive council of France, nor a tacit repeal by 
the convention, on the intimation of an unacknowledged 
went, of a decree, which they might renew the day af- 
ter they repealed it, would be a ſufficient ſecurity. But 
at leaſt we ought to tell them what we meant by ſecu- 
fity, for it was the extreme of arrogance to complain of 
mlult without deigning to explain what reparation we 
Required : and he feared an indefinite term was here em- 
poyed, not for the purpoſe of obtaining, but of pre- 
tuding ſatisfation. Next it was (aid, they muſt with- 
raw their troops from the Auſtrian Netherlands, be- 
ue we could be ſatisfied. Were we then come to that 
uch of iniolence, as to ſay to France, You have 
knquered part of an enemy's territory, who made war 
Won you, we will not interfere to make peace, but we 
Rquire you to abandon the advantages you have gained, 
Nis he is preparing to attack you anew,” Was this 


the 


4, the neutrality we meant to hold out to France? © It yoy 
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; Pj are invaded and beaten, we will be quiet ſpectators; but «3 
_ if you hurt your enemy, if you enter his territory, t 7 
declare war againſt you.“ It the invaſion of the Ne. the 
therlands was what now alarmed us, and that it ought A 

to alarm us if the reſult was to make the country n 
appendage to France, there could be no doubt, we 4 
ought to have interpoſed to prevent it in the very fit be 
inſtance; for it was the natural conſequence which even ey 
man foreſaw of a war between France and Aukltria, * 
The French now ſaid, they would evacuate the country tun 
at the concluſion of the war, and when its liberties were urn 
eſtabliſhed. Was this ſufficient? By no means: bet To! 

we ought to tell what we would deem ſufficient, inſtead * 
of ſaying to them, as we were now ſaying, * this is col 
aggravation, this is nothing, and this is inſufficient” lands 


That war was unjuſt which told not an enemy the 
ground of provocation, and the meaſure of atonement; 
it was as impolitic as unjuſt ; for without the object af 
conteſt, clearly and definitely ſtated, what opening could 
there be for treating of peace? Before going to war with 
France, ſurely the people, who mult pay and ſuffer 
ought to be informed on what object they were to fix 
their hopes for its honorable termination. After fi 
or fix years war, the French might agree to eyacuatt 


maint: 
IN eye} 


the Netherlands as: the price of peacez was it clear tha ** 
they would not do ſo now, if we would condelcend ti: - 
propoſe it in intelligible terms? Surely in fuch en 
alternative, the experiment was worth trying: b Jayone 
then we had no ſecurity againſt the French pg: lib. 
ciples.— What ſecurity would they be able to gil le a 
us, after a war which they could not give nov: vas 
With reſpe&t to the general danger gf Europe, Mrnch 
ſame arguments applied, and to the ſame extent. ne 
the general ſituation and ſecurity of Europe, we H eien | 
been ſo ſcandalouſly inattentive; we had ſeen the cnt . pe 
conqueſt of Poland, and the invaſion of France, vt t, 1: 
ſuch marked indifirrence, that it would be difficult u vag 
to take it up with the grace of ſincerity ; but wal |" OM 
w 
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N would be better provided for, by propoſing terms before 


at going to war, He had thus ſhewn that none of the pro- 
We tfled cauſes were grounds for going to war. What 
e then remained but the internal government of France, 
ht always diſavowed, but ever kept in mind, and conſtant- 
1 ly mentioned? The deſtruction of that government was 
we the avowed object of the combined powers whom it was 


rſt hoped we were to joinz and we could not join them hear- 
Ver tily if our object were one thing while theirs was ano- 
un. ther; for in that caſe the party whoſe object was firſt ob- 
niry ih tained might naturally be expected to make _ 
were terms, and there could be no cordiality nor confidence. 
det To this then we came at laſt, that we were aſhamed to 
ikea eum engaging to aid the reſtoration of deſpotiſm, and 
5 1 WWcoliufively ſought pretexts in the Scheld and the Nether- 

lands. Lach 3 be the real cauſe of the war, if war 


yy the Wwe were to have—a war, which he truſted he ſhould 

melt; ſoon ſee as generally execrated as it was now thought to 

ject ot Wh: popular. He knew, that for this wifh, he ſhould be 

> could repreſented as holding up the internal government of 

7 France as an object for imitation. He thought the pre- 
uffer 


nt ſtate of government in France nothing leſs ; but he 
maintained as a principle inviolable, that the government 


ter fu every independent ſtate was to be ſettled by thoſe who 
-yacun" ere to live under it, and not by foreign force. The 
ear 1 anduct of the French in the Netherlands was the ſame 
ſcend 


vith ſuch a war, as he was now deprecating, and might 


e an omen of its ſucceſs. It was a war of pikes and 
g: ayonets againſt opinions; it was the tyranny of giv- 
ch pins liberty by compulſion ; it was an attempt to intro- 
to gu ee a ſyſtem among a people by force, which the more 
ve NOV was forced upon them, the more they abhorred, The 
rope, "French appeared leſs moderate, from pretending to be 
ent. re ſo, than other nations; by overturning the 
„ ve Ment government, and impoſing theories of their own 


na people who diſliked them, while they pretend- 


nce» „s liberate, inſtead of uſing their right of conqueſt. 
Benn put was this ſuch a crime in the eyes of Europe? As 
t eve 


u aid of the woman caught in adultery, which of the 
Gourts, 
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courts, would that of London or Berlin caſt the frf n 
ſtone? The ſtates of. Brabant, they were told, had kn 
Pata conventa, a legal and free government of (heir Wl "© 
own. But were the ſtates free under the houſe of Auf. fe 
tria, under Joſeph, Leopold, or Francis? O y«1 WI” 
for when Dumourier was triumphantly entering Bruſſds, WF >" 
and the Auſtrian government making their eſcape ata 11 


poſtern, they ſent back a declaration to the ſtates, reſtor. | 
ing their magna charta, the joyeuſe entree, which had e: 
been the perpetual ſubject of diſpute with their fove- 
reign, and which all their remonſtrances could never 
obtain before. This was the government that afted 
with ſuch honor to its ſubjects, and put the French © 
ſhame, He feared that if they were to examine the cons 


duct of foreign powers, in point of honor and good faith, 1 
they muſt be compelled to ſpeak leſs civilly of them tha 

policy would dictate. Why, then, had he touched: he 
upon it? Becauſe the conduct of France was perpetually ** 


introduced to inflame and delude, and it was his duty to 
diſpel the deluſion, by ſhewing it was not more excep 
tionable than that of its neighbours. In all deciſions on 

eace or war, it was important to conſider what we 
might loſe, and what we could gain. On the one hand 
extenſion of territory was neither expected nor eligible 
On the other, although he feared not the threat ot th 
French maiine miniſter, would any man fay that oy 
ally might not ſuffer; that the events of war might 10 
produce a change in the internal ſtate of Holland, and i 
the ſituation ot the ſtadtholder, too afflicting tor him ti 
anticipate, In weighing the probable danger, eve 


conſideration ought to be put into the ſcale. Was! teſ, 
ſtate of Ireland ſuch as to make war deſirable ? I * 
was a ſubject which had been ſaid by ſome bana f. f" 
* to be too delicate to be touched upen; b U floy 

e approved not of that delicacy which taught men d % 
ſhut their eyes to danger. The ſtate of Ireland he n Yefion 
not afraid to mention. He thought it both promil bs mor 
and alarming ; promiſing, becauſe the government! equa 
this country had forced the government of that to an 8 el; 


knowledgmed: 
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i knowledgment of the undoubted rights of a great majo- 
1 rity of the people of Ireland, after having, in a former 
n ſeſſion, treated their humble petition with contempt, and 
1 


in the lummer endeavoured to ſtir up the proteſtants 


$1 againſt the catholics ; alarming becauſe the grols miſ- 
as, conduct of adminiſtration had brought the government 
end the legiſlature into contempt in the eyes of the peo- 
its ple, Here he called on his right honorable friend (Mr, 
y Windham) who had given the aid of his great talents, 
(Ve- 


vs ſecretary in Ireiand, to an adminiſtration with which 
he had the honor of being conneCted, on the ſame prin- 
tiples on which he had declared, that he would ſupport 
niſters when they had done miſchief enough to be for- 


* © aable, when they brought the country into a ſituation 
faiths uſiciently perilous, to accept of the ſame ſituation 
n thas ain, and avert the danger which they had created. — 
_ hoped the plan to be purſued would be conciliatory, 
tual Wat conceſſion to the claims of the people would be 
ty Ueemed wiſdom, and the time of danger the fit time for 


form, in every thing contrary to the declarations of 
te right honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) here. The 
pple of this country loved their conſtitution. They 
ad experienced its benefits ; they were attached to it 
om habit. Why put their love to any unneceſſary 


e Ut? That love by being tried could not be made 
hat greater, nor would the freſh burthens and taxes, which 
Weh er muſt occaſion, more endear it to their affection.— 
„ aud there were any danger from French principles, to go 
* war without neceſſity was to fight for their propaga- 
el 


in. On theſe principles, as reprobated in the propoſed 
itels, he would freely give his opinion. It was not 
| principles that were bad and to be reprobated, but 
abuſe of them. From the abuſe, not the principles, 
N flowed all the evils that afflicted France. The ule 
the word equality by the French was deemed highly 
ectonable. When taken as they meant 1t nothing 
Bs more innocent; tor what did they ſay, „all men 
equal in reſpe& of their rights.” To this he al- 
nel; all men had equal rights; equal rights to un- 
equal 


exnmedt \ 
at to all * 


edgmelt 


Brunſwick, not individually, but by dynaſty ; and tha 
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equal things; one man to a ſhilling, another to a thoy- 
ſand pounds; one man to a cottage, another to a ya. 
lace; but the right in both was the ſame; an qual 
right of enjoying, an equal right of inheriting or xc. 
quiring ; and of poſſeſſing inheritance or acquiſition, 
The effect of the propoſed addreſs was to condemn, not 
the abuſe of thoſe principles, (and the French had much 
abuſed them), but the principles themſelves. To this 
he could not aſſent, for they were the principles on which 
all juſt and equitable government was founded. He had 
already diftered ſufficiently with a right honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Burke) on this ſubje&t, not to wiſh to 
provoke any treſh difference; but even againſt fo git 
an authority he mult ſay, that the people are the fove- 
reigns in every ſtate; that they have a right to change 
the form of their government, and a right to caſhier 
their governors for miſconduct, as the people of thi 
country caſhiered James II. not by a parliament, 
or any regular form known to the conſtitution, but by 
convention ſpeaking the ſenſe of the people; that con 
vention produced a parliament and a king. They elect 
ed William to a vacant throne, not only ſetting afid 
James, whom they had juſtly caſhiered tor miſcondutt 
but his innocent fon. Again they elected the houſe 


dynaſty to continue while the terms and conditions d 
which it was elected are fulfilled, and no longer. 
could not admit the right of doing all this but by got 
knowledging the ſovereignty of the people as paramou eiltic 
to all other laws. But it was faid, that although we they 
had once exerciſed this power, we had in the very act Mes 
exerciſing it, renounced it for ever,—We had neither Me we 
nounced it, nor, if we had been ſo diſpoſed, was ſuch want 
renunciation in our power. We elected firſt an ind thei 
dual, then a dynaſty, and laſtly, paſſed an act of parigpagat 
ment, in the reign of queen Anne, declaring it to bet Nepts 
right of the people of this realm to do ſo again witbe bt, in 
even aſſigning a reaſon. If there were any perſons a bon. 
us who doubted the ſuperior wiſdom of our money ſect, 
5 
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form of government, their error was owing to thoſe whe 
changed its ſtrong and irrefragable foundation in the right 
and choice of the people, to a more flimſy ground of 
title, Thoſe who propoled repelling opinions by force, 
the example of the French in the Netherlands might teach 
not Wl he impotence of power to repel or introduce. But how 
ch vas a war to operate in Keeping opinions ſuppoſed dan- 
this gerous out of this country? It was not ſurely meant 
hich e beat the French out of their own opinions; and 
gpinions were not like commodities, the importa- 
tion of which from France war would prevent.— 
War, it was to be lamented, was a paſſion inherent in 
nature of man; and it was curious to obſerve what 


cat a ; 
= it various periods had been the various pretexts. In 
change ucient times wars were made for conqueſt. To theſe 
caſhieeMWieceeded wars for religion; and the opinions of Luther 


nd Calvin were attacked with all the fury of ſuperſtition 
nd of power. The next pretext was commerce; and it 
ould probably be allowed that no nation that made war 
at con r commerce ever found the object accompliſhed, on 


ey elec pocluding peace. Now we were to make war about opi- 
1g ads; what was this but recurring again to an exploded 
-ondutvc ; for a war about principles in religion was as much 
houſe ¶ vr about opinions, as a war about principles in politics, 
and tha the excellent ſet of papers alluded to by the right 
ions ofÞ"orable gentleman, (Mr. Pitt) and which he had no 


bt had been liberally diſtributed to the gentlemen who 
got ſo many new lights on the French affairs, the 
tealtical ſpeech of Dupont in the convention was quoted, 


1ovgh kd they believe all the French to be atheiſts and unbe- 
ery aft Hes on account of that ſpeech ? It they did ſo believe, 
neither Me would certainly be no reaſon to complain of them 
vas {vc want of faith. But admitting that the French were 
an indi *beiſts, were we going to war with them in order to 
of palit rsate the chriſtian religion by means contrary to the 
it to be "pts of Chriſt? The juſtifiable grounds of war were 
in, with" injury, or danger. For the firſt, ſatis faction; for 
ſons zwa cond, reparation ; for the third, ſecurity was the 


|, Each of thele, too, was the proper object of ne- 
E e gotiat ion, 
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gotiation, which ought ever to precede war, except in 
caſe of an attack actually commenced. How had we ne. 
gotiated? Not in any 1 or ſufficient form, 2 mode 
which he ſuſpected, and lamented, by his propoſing it 
had been prevented. A. noble lord (Beauchamp) ta 
ſaid * that he thought it his duty not to conceal his 
opinions on jo important an occaſion, by ablence or by 
ſilence : formerly the noble lord did not think abſence {6 
great a crime, During the nine unfortunate years that 
he had maintained the ſame political connections with 
him, the noble lord's attendance had not been very al. 
ſiduous ; and he rejoiced to hear that the noble lord meant 
now to compenſate for paſt omiſſions by future diligence, 
When the triple league was formed to check the ambi. 
ꝛion of Louis the fourteenth, the contracting parties did 
not deal fo rigorouſly by him, as we were now told it 
was eſſential to the peace of Europe that we ſhould dell 
by the French. They never told Louis that he muſt re. 
nounce all his conqueſts, in order to obtain peace. But 
then it was {aid to be our duty to hate the French for the 
part they took in the American war. He had heard of: 
duty to love, but a duty to hate was new to him. Tha 
duty, however, ought to direct our hatred to the old go- 
vernment of France, not to the new, which had no han 
in the provocation. Unfortunately the new French go” be 
vernment was admitted to be the ſucceſſor of the ole y 
nothing but its faults and its offences. It was a ſucceſ 
ſor to be hated and to war againſt ; but it was nt a ſuc 


ceſſor to be negotiated with. He feared, however, thi 3 a 
war would be the reſult, and from war apprehendiny 1 { 
greater evils than he durſt name, he ſhould have ſiru_h yh 


from his duty it he had not endeavoured to obtain? 
expoſition ot the diſtin& cauſes : of all wars he dreade 
that the moſt which had no definite object, becaule « 
ſuch a war it was impoſſible to {ce the end. Our va 
with America had a definite object, an unjuſt one indeed 
but ſtill definite; and after wading through years 0 
years of expence and blood, after exhauſting invectite 
and terms of contempt on the vagrant congress, dl 


Adams, 
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Adams, one Waſhington, &c. &c. we were compelled 
it» Wt laſt to treat with this very congreſs, and thoſe very 
vole en. The Americans, to the honor of their character, 


g committed no ſuch horrid ads as had diſgraced the 
bal Nrreneh; but we were as liberal of our obloquy to the for- 
| bus Wir then, as to the latter now. It we did but know for 
bat we were to fight, we might look forward with con- 


dence, and exert ourſelves with unanimity ; but while 
t thus in the dark, how many might there be who 


with bould believe that we were fighting the battles of deſpo= 
ry Wm. To undeceive thoſe who might fall into this un- 
ey kppy deluſion, it would be no derogation from the dig- 
ery ty of office to grant an explanation. If the right ho- 


rable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) would but yet confider— 
he would but ſave, the country from a war—above all, 
var of opinion, however inconſiſtent with his former 
chrations his meaſures might be, he would gladly con- 
tto give him a general indemnity for the whole, and 
en a vote of thanks. Let not the fatal opinion go 
road that Kings had an intereſt different trom that 
their ſubje&ts ; that between thoſe who had property 
d thoſe who had none there was not a common cauſe 


es did 
told it 
1d deal 
zuſt re- 
e. But 
for the 
ard of 
„ Tha 


* | common feeling. He knew that he himſelf ſhould 
1 be repreſented the partizan of France, as he had 
* xn formerly repreſented the partizan of America. He 


v no ſtranger to the induſtry with which theſe and 


ſucceſ : : ; 
a ſu er calumnies were circulated againſt him, and there 


N A ſuc 
ver, thi 
-ehending 
ze {hrund 
}btain 
e dreade( 
\ecaule 0 


(that he could not walk the ſtreets without hearing 
upers that he and ſome of his friends had been en- 


there were any foundation for ſuch a charge, the 
ee of the information could be mentioned; if it were 
it was capable of proof. If any man believed this, 


Wi 
= called upon him to ſtate the reaſons of his belief. If 
eus d an had proots, he challenged him to produce them. 
weste to what was this owing ? The people had been told 
grels, dt their repreſentatives in parliament that they were ſur- 


dec with dangers, and had been ſhewn none. They 
E e 2 Was 


Adams, 


he was not ſurpriſed ; but he really was ſurpriſed to 


- 
—_— —— ——— 2 _— — 


ed in improper correſpondence with perſons in France. 
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were therefore full of ſuſpicion, and prompt of belief 
All this had a material tendency to impede freedom gf 
diſcuſſion, for men would ſpeak with reſerve, or mt 
— at all, under the terror of calumny. But hy 
ound, by a letter in a newipaper, from Mr. Law, th 
he lived in a town where a ſet of men aſſociated, a 
calling themſelves gentlemen [Mr. Reeves's Aſſociation 
not only received anonymous letters reflecting on indi 
viduals, but correſponded with the writers of ſuch letter 
and even ſometimes tranſmitted their flanders to the { 
cretary of ſtate. He could not be much ſurpriſed at any 
aſperſion on his character, knowing this; and therefor 
he hoped the houſe would give him the credit of ben 
innocent till an open charge was made, and that if an 
man heard improper correſpondence imputed to him! 
private, he would believe that he heard a falſchoo 
which he who circulated it in ſecret durſt not ſpeak i 
public.“ The queſtion being put on the motion, f 
addreſs was carried without a diviſion. 

XXVII. Theſe debates are perhaps ſuſficient to car 
vince the moſt incredulous that the Britiſh miniſtry we 
determined on war—that they were more ſolicitous t 
colour the pretext for hoſtilities againſt France, than tool 
tain ſatisfaction for the acts of aggreſſion complained « 
as appears from the tenor of their proceedings. It in ſu 
port of theſe charges any additional probt is wanting 
we ſhall find it amply ſupplied by a letter from lot 
Auckland, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, date 
January the twenty fifth, 1793, and preſented to the ſtat 
general immediately on the departure of M. Chauyeli 
In this letter, his lordſhip affirms to their high migh 
neſſes, in language which {ſets all ideas of decency a 
decorum at defiance, that ** not four years ago 10 
WRETCHES, afluming the title of philoſophers, hadt 
preſumption to think themſelves capable of eſtabliſh 
a new ſyſtem of civil ſociety. In order to realize 
dream of their vanity, they found it neceſſary to ov 
throw and deſtroy all received noticns of fubordinat 


manners, and religion, which have hitherto _ 
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becher, the ſecurity, happineſs, and conſolation of the human 
on a race, Their deſtructive projects have but too well ſuc- 
r wa ceded. But the effects of the new ſyſtem which they en- 
ut de devoured to introduce ſerved only to ſhew the imbeci- 
v, tha lity and VILLANY of its authors. The events, which 
a, e rapidly followed each other ſince that epoch, ſurpaſs 
10100 in atrocity all which had ever polluted the pages of hiſ- 
n üg ry. Property, liberty, ſecurity, even lite itſelf, have 
ke bern deemed play things in the hands of IMrAo vs 
thc emen, who are the ſlaves of the moſt licentious paſſions 
| at 1 We rapine, enmity and ambition.” From the conduct of 
betete Engliſh government at home, and the very high lan- 


** unge and ſentiments conveyed through their diplomatic 
{ 1 gans abroad, the French now ſaw that every hope of 
ic m i eace was vaniſhed. The convention therefore came to 
11 {eho0d 


le reſolution of anticipating the deſigns of the Engliſh 

d the Dutch, and, by a decree unanimouſly pafled on 
be firſt of February 1793, declared the republic of France 
t war with the king of Great Britain, and the ſtadt- 
bider of Holland. 


ſpeak 1 
tion, t! 


d to co 
ſtry we 
citous 
1an to 00 
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Jained ( 

If in ſu TO THE 

wanting FIRST VOLUME OF THE SUPPLEMENT. 
from lot — 


ae, dat | AT the Britiſh court manifeſted a friendly diſ- 


the (tat poſition to the French revolution, prior to the tenth 
aur Auguſt 1792, when the royal power was ſuſpended 
h migh France—is one of thoſe aſſertions of the Engliſh mini- 
cency 1 ; which admits of very conſiderable doubt. If, inſtead 

290 fo oe declarations, we judge from the conduct of the Bri- 
, had t ner, we ſhall find very intelligible indications of 
(abliſhih< eden to the French conſtitution of 1789. Lord 
ealize KKkland, in his letter of the twenty fitth of January, 


[9% to the ſtates general, ſays, „it is not quite four 
ns fince certain abretches aſluming the name of phi- 
pliers, &c,” Here it is perfectly clear that he com- 
E e 3 prehends 


ry to ov 
ordinati 
formed 
the 


* — mag Ts 
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Grenville, the inſtructions which he has received frot 
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prehends in his vulgar and violent cenſure the limit 
monarchy ſettled by the conſtitution of 1789, as well u WM c: 
the republican form of government eſtabliſhed in 1792 WM «i 
and when it is conſidered that this part of his lordſhip'y 9 
conduct was, at a ſubſequent period, publicly defendes th 
and approved by miniſters in parliament, little doubt WF tic 
can remain of the real ſentiments of the Britiſh court re. W 7! 
ꝓecting the French revolution of 1789. reg 

Another pointed inſtance of the ſecret hoſtility of the Hit! 
Engliſh government towards the French conſtitation of i cor 

1789, appears in the correſpondence between lord Gren- toy 
ville and M. Chauvelin in May 1792. The latter inra- in 
riably ſtyles Louis the fixteenth, * The king of dhe un, 
French,” which was the title decreed by the nationalWMdut 
aſſembly, and the former as invariably ſtyles him e Hi in 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, which was the title during ti by 
old deſpotilm. ern 

The following authentic papers will ſufficiently evinceWBrit 
the diſpoſition of our court towards France after ti cout 
commencement of her republican period, and will enab ** 
the reader to judge for himſelf, whether the Britiſh cn cc 
binet might not by prudent and conciliatory meaſures 
have averted from this country a war, the conſequences 
which muſt be fo long and fo ſeverely felt, that poſterit 
will quote its origin as an æra of ſignal calamity to En 
gland. 

Tranſlation of a Note from Monſieur Chauvelin, to Lor 

Grenville, December 27th, 1792. 
«© Portman ſquare, December 27th, 1792. 
«« 'The firſt year of the republic. 
© The underſigned miniſter plenipotentiary of Franc 
as the honor to communicate to his excellency lo 


the executive council of the French republic, with orde 
to lay them before his Britannic majeſty's ſecretary 
ſtate for the department of foreign affairs, in cale * 
ſhould believe that he could not ſufficiently ſoon obtal 
an interview with that miniſter. The French govell 


ment, by continuing, ſince the recal of lord Goa fro 
2 aris 


Fen t 
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ited Pacis, to leave at London its miniſter plenipotentiary, 
Il az conceived that it gave his Britannic majeſty an unequi- 
1923 yocal proof of the deſire it had to continue to live upon 
hig good terms with him, and to diſpel thoſe clouds which 
del the events neceſſary and inherent to the internal regula- 
loube tions of France 8 at that time to have occaſioned. 
rt re- WF The intentions of the executive council of France, with 

regard to England, have not ceaſed to be the ſame ; but 
of the WW it has not been ;able to ſee with indifference the public 
ion of conduct which the Britiſh miniſtry maintains at preſent 
Gren- towards France. It is with regret that it has remarked 
ira - in this conduct a character of ill will, to which it is yet 
of thefWunwilling to give credit. It has however felt that its 
ational]ſ duty to the French nation required it no longer to leave 
« Hui in a ſtate of uncertainty, into which it had been thrown 
ing the by ſeveral meaſures recently adopted by the Britiſh go- 

rernment—an uncertainty which muſt be ſhared by the 


britiſh nation, and which is equally unworthy of both 
countries. | 


evi 
ſter the 


| enabl_ © The executive council of the French republic has, 
itiſh cn conſequence, authorized the miniſter of France, at 
1eaſureFW©London, to demand with openneſs of the miniſters of his 
iences of©Þ®Þritannic majeſty, if France ought to conſider England 
poſteritih a neutral power, or as an enemy; and it has eſpecially 
y to Eu arged him to obtain a definitive anſwer upon this point. 


But, in aſking from the miniſters of his Britannic 
majeſty a frank and open explanation as to their intentions 


„ to Low 
mthregard to France, the executive council is unwilling 


h, 1792. Ney ſhould have the ſmalleſt remaining doubt as to the 
epublic. {Wlpolition of France towards England, and as to its de- 
>| Franc of remaining in peace with her; it has even been de- 
ency lotus of anſwering before hand, all the reproaches 
ived frodfich they may be tempted to make in juſtification of a 
ith ordei ture. | 1 

cretary * On reflecting what may be the reaſons which ma 

in cale ermine his Britannic majeſty to break with the F a 
don obtaublic, the executive council has been able tv find no 
h gore er than a falſe interpretation, which is, perhaps, 
— fa en to the decree of the national convention of the 

arr 


nineteenth 
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nineteenth of November. If a real alarm has been g. 
caſioned by this decree, it can have ariſen only for wat 
of underſtanding its true ſenſe. The national conventia 
never meant that the French republic ſhould favor i. 
ſurre&ions, ſhould eſpouſe the quarrels of à few edition 
perſons, or, in a word, ſhould endeavour to excite di. 
turbances in any neutral or friendly country whaterer, 
Such an idea would be rejected by all the French, It 
cannot be imputed, to the national convention without 
doing it injuſtice, This decree then is applicable only uf 
thoſe people who, after having acquired their liberty by 
conqueſt, may have demanded the fraternity, the aſi. be 
tance of the French republic, by the ſolemn and unequ- n 
vocal expreſſion of the general will. ren 

“France ought and will reſpe& not only the indepen- u 
dence of England, but even that of thoſe of her allies, 
with whom ſhe is at war. The underſigned has there- 
fore been charged formally to declare that ſhe will not 
attack Holland, fo long as that power ſhall, on its ſide, 
confine itſelf towards her within the bounds of an exatt 
neutrality. | 

The Britiſh government being thus ſet at its eaſe upan 
theſe two points, no pretence for the ſmalleſt difficulty could 
remain, except as to the queſtion of the opening of the 
Scheld, a queſtion irrevocably decided by reaſon and by 

juſtice, of ſmall importance in itſelf, and on whica the 
opinion of England, and perhaps of Holland itſelf, 1 
ſufficiently known, to render it difficult ſeriouſly to make 
it the ſingle ſubje&t of a war.—Should, however, the 
Britiſh miniſtry avail itſelf of this laſt motive, as a cauk 
of declaring war againſt France, would it not, in {ud 
caſe, be probable that its ſecret intention muſt have bee 
at all events, to bring on a rupture; and that it mad 
uſe, at the preſent moment, of the vaineſt of all pretence 
to colour an unjuſt aggreſſion, long ago determined upo 
On this unfortunate ſuppoſition, which the executy 
council rejects, the underſigned would be auth 
forcibly to ſupport the dignity of the French people, , 
0 declare with firnmeſs, that this free aud * 
pep. 
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* people will accept the war, and repel with U 
nn aggreſſion ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, and ſo little provoked 
num on its part. When every explanation, calculated to de- 
r . wonſtrate the purity of the intentions of France, when 


tion al peaceable and conciliatory meaſures ſhall have been 
e dif. exhauſted by her, it is evident that all the weight, all 
ter Wl fff relponſibility of the war, will fall ſooner or later 
ch. Kon thoſe who ſhall have provoked it. It will, in fact, 
thou be nothing but a war of the adminiſtration alone 
only t againſt the French republic ; and if this truth could 
erty by for a moment appear doubtful, it would not perhaps 


he alli. be impoſſible for France "ſpeedily to convince of this 
une gu- batten, which in beſtowing its confidence, has never 


renounced the exerciſe of its reaſon, or its reſpect for 
truth and juſtice. 


ndepene ; 

: ales „Such are the inſtructions which the underſigned has 
there ceived orders to communicate officially to his excellency 
will not ord Grenville ; inviting him, as well as the whole coun- 
its ſde il of his Britannic majeſty, to weigh, with the moſt 
in end rious attention, the declarations and the demands 


zich they contain. It is evident that the French nation 


aſe up deſirous of maintaining peace with England; ſhe af- 
Ity coul * a proof of this by lending herſelf frankly and openly 
ng of th o Cifſipate all the ſuſpicions which ſo many different 
n and by jaſlions and prejudices are unceaſingly at work to raile 
which p againſt her but the more ſhe ſhall have done to con- 
irlelf, Mince all Europe of the purity of her views, and of the 


; to nal tice of her intentions, the more will ſhe have a right to 
vever, thai pect no longer to be miſunderſtood, ö 

as a cu The underſigned has orders to demand a written an- 
„ in bodo the preſent note. He hopes that the miniſters of 


have bei Britannic majeſty will be brought back, by the ex- 
t it mad anations which it contains, to ideas more favorable to 
| pretence * te. union of the two countries, and that they will not 
ined upon e for the purpole of returning to them, to 
e execut!l " er the terrible reſponſibility ot a declaration of war, 
authoru uch will inconteſtibly be their own work, the conſe- 


_ of which cannot be otherwile than fatal to the 
countries, and to human nature in general, and in 
which 


people z 


90 
wert 


peoft 


of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, The propoſition of re- 


which a generous and free people cannot long conſent to 
betray their own intereſts, by ſerving as an auxiliary and 
a reinforcement to a tyrannical coalition. 


(Signed) « F. Chauvelin.“ 


Tranſlation of a Letter from Lord Grenville to Monjeur 
Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, December 31, 1792. 


© Whitehall, December 31, 1792. 
 & I have received, Sir, from you a note, in which, 
ſtiling yourſelf miniſter” plenipotentiary of France, you 
communicate to me, as the king's ſecretary of ſtate, the 
inſtructions which you ſtate to have yourſelf received 
from the executive council of the French republic. You 
are not ignorant that, ſince the unhappy events of the 
tenth of Auguſt, the king has thought proper to ſuſpend 
all official communication with France. You are your. 
ſelt no otherwiſe accredited to the king than in the name 


ceiving a miniſter accredited by any other authority or 
power in France, would bea new queſtion, which, when- 
ever it ſhould occur, the king would have the right to 
decide according to the intereſts of his ſubjects, his own 
dignity, and the «cgard which he owes to his allies and 
to the general ſyſtem of Europe. I am therefore to m- 
form you, Sir, in expreſs and formal terms, that I ac- 
knowledge you in no other public character than that 0 
miniſter from his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and that conſe- 
quently you cannot be admitted to treat with the king's 
miniſters, in the quality and under the form ſtated in 
your note. | 

ce But obſerving that you have entered into expland« 
tions of ſome of the circumſtances which have given tc 
England ſuch ſtrong grounds of uneaſineſs and jealouly 
and that you ſpeak of theſe explanations as being of 
nature to bring our two countries nearer, I have bee 
unwilling to convey to you the notification ſtated above 
without, at the ſame time, explaining myſelt clearly and 


diſtinctly on the ſubject of what you have n 
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z. to me, though under a form which is neither regular nor 


* t0 official. 5 

and « Your explanations are confined to three points, 
The firſt is that of the decree of the national convention 

c the nineteenth of November, in the expreſſions of 


which all England ſaw the formal declaration of a deſign. 


eur to extend univerſally the new principles of government 
P adopted in France, and to encourage diſorder and revolt 
in all countries, even in thoſe which are neutral. If 
this interpretation, which you repreſent as injurious to 
the convention, could admit of any doubt, it is but too 
fell juſtified by the conduct of the convention itlelf : and 


* he application of theſe principles to the king's domi - 
You 25 been ſhewn n by the public re- 
of the {21199 given to the promoters of {edition in this country, 
aſpend Ind by the ſpeeches made to them preciſely at the time 


ff this decree, and ſince on ſeveral different occaſions. 

« Yet notwithſtanding all theſe proots, ſupported by 

6 oh ther circumſtances which are but too notorious, it 
ould have been with pleaſure that we ſhould have ſeen 


ny ere ſuch explanations and ſuch a conduct as would have 
1 ght to tified the dignity and honor of England with reſpect 
118 un hat has already paſſed; and would have offered a 


cient ſecurity in future for the maintenance of that 
dect towards the rights, the government, and the 
nquillity of neutral powers, which they have on every 


ney count the right to expect. 

S ol Neither this ſatisfaction nor this ſecurity is found 
N kivg' the terms of an explanation which ſtill declares to the 
ſtated in 


moters of ſedition in every country what are the 
ks in which they may count beforehand on the ſup- 
It and ſuccour of France; and which reſerves to that 


| explans untry the ri n a 

given . the right of mixing herſelf in our internal af- 
| *ealonl n whenever ſhe ſhall judge it proper, and on princi- 
being of compatible with the political inſtitutions of all 
5 countries of Europe. No one can avoid perceiving 
toc, above much a declaration like this is calculated to encou- 


| Ulorder and revolt in every country. No one can 
municatel eraut how contrary it is to the reſpect which is 
reciprocally 
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reciprocally due from independent nations, nor how re. 
pugnant to thoſe principles which the king has followed WM } 
on his part, by abſtaining at all times from any inter- 7 
ference whatever in the internal affairs of France; and WM + 
this contraſt is alone ſufficient to ſhew, not only that Ml 5 
England cannot conſider ſuch an explanation as ſatis. W 
factory, but that ſhe muſt look upon it as a freſh ayowal WM 41 
of thole diſpoſitions which ſhe ſees with ſo juſt an unez. Wc: 
ſineſs-and jealouſy. , 

J proceed to the two other points of your explana- W 31; 
tion, which concern the general diſpoſition of France MW wh 
with regard to the allies of Great Britain, and the con-M on] 
duct of the convention and its officers relative to the de 

Scheld. The declaration which you there make, thatWhe, 


France will not attack Holland ſo long as that por, 
ſhall obſerve an exact neutrality, is conceived in near 
the ſame terms with that which you was charged Hg 


make in the name of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, in the 
month of July laſt. Since that firſt declaration was made 
an officer, ſtating himſelf to be employed in the fervieiiſho in 
of France, has openly violated both the territory and th 
neutrality of the republic, in going up the Scheld to at; 
tack the citadel of Antwerp, notwithſtanding the dete 
mination of the government not to grant this paſlaggih 
and the formal proteſt by which they oppoſed it. Sin 
the ſame declaration was made, the convention hi 
thought itſelt authorized to annul the rights of the r 
public exerciſed within the limits of its own *erritor ite c. 
and enjoyed by virtue of the ſame treaties by which b ering 
independence is ſecured ; and at the very moment whe 
under the name of an amicable explanation, you rene 
to me in the ſame terms the promile of reſpecting the 
dependence and rights of England and her allies, \WWeht, 
announce to me, that thoſe in whoſe name you (peak 
tend to maintain theſe open and injurious aggreſſions. 

It is not, certainly, on ſuch a declaration a8 
that any reliance can be placed for the continuance 
public tranquillity. 

« But I am unwilling to leave, without a _ 
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re. MY ticular reply, what you ſay on the ſubje& of the Scheld. 
wel it it were true that this queſtion is in itſelf of little im- 
nter: portance, this would only ſerve to prove more clearly, 
and that it was brought forward only for the purpoſe of in- 
that elt ing the allies of England, by the infraction of their 
Cat's. WI neutrality, and by the violation of their rights, which 
yowal the faith of treaties obliges us to maintain. But you 
unea- ¶ cannot be ignorant that here the utmoſt importance is 

ttached to thoſe principles which France wiſhes to eſta- 
;plana- WE bliſh by this proceeding, and to thoſe conſequences 
France ¶ which would naturally reſult from them, and that not 
only thoſe principles and thoſe conſequences will never 
be admitted by England, but that ſhe is, and ever will 
de, ready to oppoſe them with all her force. 

« France can have no right to annul the ſtipu- 
ations relative to the Scheld, unleſs ſhe have alſo the 
right to ſet aſide equally all the other treaties between 
Wall the powers of Europe, and all the other rights of En- 
gland, or of ber allies. She can even have no pretence 


e ſervic o interfere in the queſtion of opening the Scheld, unleſs 
y and ie were the ſovereign of the low countries, or had the 
eld to UWncht to diftate laws to all Europe. 

the deter England never will conſent that France ſhall arro- 
; pallagWnte the power of annulling at her pleaſure, and under 
t. be pretence of a pretended natural right, of which ſhe 
ntion Makes herſelf the only judge, the political ſyſtem of Eu- 
of the NMfepe, eſtabliſhed by ſolemn treaties, and guaranteed by 
 *errit te conſent of all the powers. — This government, ad- 
which Mering to the maxims which it has followed for more 


han a century, will alſo never ſee with indifference that 
you fen nnce ſhall make herſelf, either directly or indirectly, 
ting the nereign of the low countries, or general arbitreſs of the 
allies, Weis and liberties of Europe. It France is really de- 


u (peak Mus of maintaining friend ſhip and peace with England, 
greſſions. We muſt ſhew herſelf diſpoſed to renounce her views of 
tion as Mggreſſion and aggrandizement, and to confine herſelf 
atimuanck Bithin her own territory, without inſulting other go- 


mments, without diſturbing their tranquillity, with- 
violating their rights. „% With 
. ' © nw 


a more] 
tieu 
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«« With reſpe& to that character of ill will which ig 
endeayoured to be found in the conduct of England 
towards France, I cannot diſcuſs it, becauſe you ſpeak 
of it in general terms only, without alledging a fngk 
fact. All Europe has ſren the juſtice and generohty 
which have characteriſed the conduct of the king. Hy 
majeſty has always been deſirous of peace: he 2 it 
ſtill; but ſuch as may be real and ſolid, and conſiſtent 
with the intereſt and dignity of his own dominions, and 
with the general ſecurity of Europe. 

« On the reſt of your paper, I ſay nothing. As tt 
what relates to me and my colleagues, the king's mj 
niſters owe to his majeſty the account of their condu? 
and I have no anſwer to give you on this ſubjeR, an 
more than on that of the appeal which you propoſe u 
make to the Engliſh nation. This nation, according Mccor 
that conſtitution by which its liberty and proſperity ative 
ſecured, and which it will always be able to defengFlih 
againſt every attack, direct or indirect, will never ha et { 
with foreign powers connection or correſpondence excep m 


through the organ of its king; of a king whom it lou erce 
and reveres, and who has never for an inſtant ſeparate ally 
his rights, his intereſts, and his happineſs, from t 

6 * 


rights, the intereſts, and the happineſs of his pevple. 
6 J have the honor to be, &c. mil 
4 Grenville.” W cor 


Tranſlation of a Note from Menfieur Chauvelin to I 
Grenwille, dated January 7, 1793. tur 


«© The underſigned miniſter plenipotentiary from t 
French republic has tranſmitted to the executive counc 
the anſwer which his excellency lord Grenville has 3 
dreſſed to him on his note of the twenty-ſeventh of 
cember. He has thought it his duty not to wait for tl 
inſtructions which will be the neceſſary reſult of it, 
order to tranſmit to that miniſter the new orders whit 
he has received from the executive council. The dec! 
ration which lord Grenville has made to him, that | 
Britannic majeſty did not acknowledge him as mini: 
E CO. plenipotentiar 
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ich u enipotentiary from the French republic, has not ap- 
gland Wſpeared to him as if it ought to prevent him. This de- 
{ aration cannot in any reſpe& alter or deſtroy the qua- 


unge ity of delegate from the French government, with 

erobty hic the underſigned is evidently inveſted, or hinder 
n, in ſuch deciſive circumſtances, from addrefling to 

fires the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty, in the name of 

nlſtenMhe French people, of which he is the organ, the follow- 

s, andre note. | 

« The executive council of the French republic has 


As een informed that the Britiſh parliament is about to 
o's mis a law relative to foreigners, the rigorous proceedings 
ondud Wt which will ſubject them to meaſures the more arbi- 
Q, ry, as the ſecretaries of ſtate of his Britannic majeſty 
opoſe Mill have the liberty of reftraining or extending them, 
rding e ecording ta their views and their pleaſure. The exe- 
rity ative council, knowing the religious fidelity of the En- 
> deferFuſh people in tulfilling their engagements, could not 
ver haet ſuppoſe that the French would be expreisly excepted 
ce excepWom this law. The treaty of navigation and of com- 
wit loveſiſſerce, concluded in 1786 between the ſtates, ought for- 
ſeparateWally to ſecure them from it. This treaty ſtipulates, 
from t ARTICLE IV. 
evple. Wl © The ſubjects and inhabitants of the reſpective do- 
Kc. minions of the two ſovereigns ſhall have liberty to 
mille. come and go freely and ſecurtly, without licence or 
PA paſſport, general or, ſpecial, by land or by fea, and 


to return from thence, to remain there, or to pals 
through the ſame, and therein to buy and purchaſe, 
as they pleaſe, all things neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence 
and ule, and they ſhall mutually be treated with all 
kindneſs and favor, provided however, &c. &c.“ 


from 
ve count 
e has 2 


th of But inſtead of ſinding in the bill propoſed a juſt 8 
ait for Hen in favor of France, the executive council has bee 
t of it, Wwinced, by poſitive declarations made in the two 


ders whit 
The deci 
Nz that | 
as mini each, 
potentia 


ules of parliament, by miniſterial explanations and in- 

tyretations, that this project of a law, under a general 

m of deſignation, was principally directed againſt the 
f > n « When 
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% When the Britiſh minittry has propoſed a law which 


would fo expreflly violate the treaty of commerce, when Ml © 
they have openly announced their intention of putting it WM: 
into execution againſt the French alone, their firſt ca MI? 
muſt, no doubt, have been to attempt to cover this u- 
traordinary meaſur* Mich an appearance of neceſſity, and | 
to prepare before hand a juſtification, ſooner or later re- 1 
ceſſary, by loading the French nation with reproaches; 
by repreſenting it to the Engliſh people as an enemy df 4 
its conſtitution z by acculing it, without being able to h 
furnith any proof, and in the moſt injurious terms, with 1 
having ſought to foment troubles in England. The c- 
ecutive council has already repelled with indignation ſuch ry 
ſuſpicions, It ſome men, caſt out from the boſom of * 
France, have ſpread themtelves in Great Britain with de 
criminal intentions of agitating the people, of leading "a 
them to revolt, has not England laws to protect the * 

ublic order? Could ſhe not puniſh them? The repul * 
lic would aſſuredly not have interpoſed in their favour. c 


Such men are not Frenchmen. | 

C Reproaches ſo little founded, imputations fo inſidious 
will with difficulty ſucceed, in juſtitying in the eyes d 
Europe a conduct, the compariſon of which with tha 
conſtantly held by France towards Great Britain mi 
ſuffice to demonſtrate its injuſtice and malevolence. Tit 
French nation, become tree, has not only not ceated u 
expreſs in all forms its deſire to ſtrengthen its eonnectid 
with the Engliſh people, but it has realized this d 
with all its power, by receiving as allies, as brother 
all the individuals of the Engliſh nation. In the mid 
of the combats of liberty and of deſpotilm, in the mi 
of the molt violent agitations, it has honored itſelf by 
religious reſpect tor all toreigners reſiding within it, at 
particularly tor the Engliſh, whatever might be the 
opinions, their conduct, and their connections with th 
enemies of liberty; every where they have been allite 
ſuccoured with every kind of benevolence and favor; a 
it would be as the reward for this generous conduct ti 


the French would find themſelves perhaps alone ſubjelt 
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to an act ot parliament which would grant to the En- 
gliſh government the moſt arbitrary latitude of authority 
againſt foreigners, which would ſubject them to the tak- 


ing licences or paſſports for commg, going, and remaining 
im England, which would allow the ſecretaries of flate to 
ſubject them <withont reaſons, and on a mere ſuſpicion, ta 
the moſt odious forms, to fix a circuit, the bounds of which 
they could not paſs, and even io caſt them out of the terrie 
tory of Great Britain at their pleaſure. 

« Tt is evident, that all theſe clanſes are contrary to 
the letter-of the treaty of commerce, the fourth article 
of which extends to all Frenchmen without diſtinction; 
and it is too much to be feared, that in conſequence of 
the determination which his Britannic majeſty has 
thought it right to take, of breaking off all communica» 
tion between the governments of the two countries, even 
the French merchants may find themſelves frequently un- 
able, to avail themſelves of the exception which the bill 
has made in favour of thoſe who © ſhall prove that they 
came io England for affairs of commerce. 

ee Tt is thus that the Britiſh government has firſt 
choſen to break a treaty to which England owes a great 
part of its actual proſperity, burthenſome to France, 
reſted by addreſs and ability from the unſkilfulneſs or 
rom the corruption of the agents of a government it has 


Wcltroyed ; a treaty which it has, however, never ceaſed 


o obſerve religiouſly ; and it is at the very moment 
den France is accuſed in the Britiſh parliament of vio- 
ating treaties, that the public conduct of the two go- 
ments offers a contraſt ſo proper to juſtify the retort- 
ug the accuſation. 

All the powers of Europe would have a right, doubt- 
ls, to complain of the hardſhip of this bill, if ever it 
dtained the force of law; but it is France eſpecially, 
e inhabitants of which, ſecured from its penalties by a 
demn treaty, appear nevertheleſs to be excluſively me- 
ed by them; it is France that has the right to pre- 
d to a more ſpeedy, and more particular ſatisfa&ion. 
The executive council might immediately have ac- 

F 2 cepted 
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cepted the rupture of the treaty which the Engliſh go. 
vernment ſeems to have held out to it; but it was un- 
willing to precipitate any of its meaſures; and it has 
choſen, before it makes known its definite reſolution, to 
afford the Britiſh miniſtry the opportunity of a frank and 
candid explanation. The underſigned: has received or. WM 
ders, jn conſequence, to demand of lord Grenville to Wt 
inform him by a ſpeedy, clear, and categorical anſwer, Wt 
whether, under the general denomination of foreigners in 
the bill on which the houſe are occupied, the government Wt! 
of Great Britain means likewiſt to include the French. Wp 

This paper, dated January 7th and ſigned by Ceauve Wn 

LIN, was on the ſame day returned as inadmiſſible, on the 
ground that he had aſſumed therein a character which wa 
not acknowledged. Another letter of the ſame date, uu 
the exportation of corn, and on the fiagrant proofs of the 
moſt hoſtile partiality againſt France by permitting the ex. 
portation of foreign cobeat to all ports except thiſ 
of that country, was not more ſucceſiful. In anſeer 
to this Letter, which Lord GRENVILLE did nut t. 
cerve till the ninth of January, he ſaid, © that be di 
not know in what capacity M. Chauvelin had addreſſed i 
to him; but that, in every caſe, it would be neceſſary t 
know the reſolutions taken in France, in conſequence of wid 
bad already paſſed, before his lordſhip could enter inio an 
new explanations.” CHauvxLIN, ix reply, deſcribed bind 
as miniſter plenipotentiary of the French republic, by whong'e 
he added, the conduct of the Engliſh government <yas regun 
garded as a manifeſt infraction of the treaty of commerce Wii 
and that conſequently jhe ceaſed to conſider berſelf as baue 
by that treaty.—Some farther meſſages paſſed betæuetn ohh 
parties, relating chiefly io an interview, which took fel 
on the thirteenth of January, <when M. CRAUv£L1N dit 
livered to lord GRE XNVILLE the following paper, <vhich n 
bimſelf bad received from M. le BR UN the day before. a 

© The proviſional executive council of the French ee 
public, previous to their anſwering in a more particul 1 
manner each of the heads comprized in the note weg 
has been remitted to them on the part of the mipiltry WY ci 
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his Britannic majeſty, will begin by renewing to the ſaid 
miniltry the moſt expreſs aſſurances of their ſincere de- 
fire of preſerving peace and harmony between France 
and England. 


« The ſentiments of the French nation towards the 
Engliſh have been manifeſted during the whole courſe of 
the revolution, in ſo conſtant, fo unanimous a manner, 
that there cannot remain the ſmalleſt doubt of the eſteem 
which it has vowed them, and of its deſire of having 
them for friends. It is therefore with the greateſt re- 
pugnancy the republic would ſee itſelf forced to a rup- 
mute, much more contrary to her own inclination than 
to her intereſt, Before we come to ſuch an unpleaſant 
extremity explanations are neceſſary; and the matter 
s of ſo high an importance, that the executive council 
d not think it proper to truſt to the ever unacknow- 
aged miniſtry of a ſecret agent; hence they have 
leemed it to be expedient in all points to charge citizen 
hauvelin with it, though he be no ctherwiſe acknow- 
edged before his  Britannic majeſty, than on the late 
ing's account. 

The opinion of the executive council was juſtified 
n this occaſion, by the manner in which our negotia- 
ons were at the ſame time tranſacted in Spain, where 
einen Bourgoing was exactly in the ſame ſituation as 
tizen Chauvelin at London; yet this did not prevent 
ie miniſters of his catholic majeſty from treating with 
um for a convention of neutrality, the declaration of 
hich is to be exchanged at Paris, between the miniſter 
ir foreign affairs and the Spaniſh charge d'affaires. 
Ve will even add, that the prime minifler of his Ca- 
folic majeſty, in writing officially on this ſubje& to 
knen Bourgoing, did not forget to give him his title 
miniſter plenipotentiary from France. The example 
a power of the firſt order, ſuch as Spain, induced 
executive council to hope to find the {:me facility at 
ndon, However, the executive council freely own, * 
Rt this demand of negotiations has not all the rigor 
diplomatic form, and that citizen Chauvelin is not 

| regularly 
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regularly enough authorized. In order to remove this 
obſtacle entireiy, to diſcard every reproach of havin, 
ſtopt ed, by the mere want of formality, a neg«tiation 
on the ſucceſs of which the tranquillity of two great 
nations is depending, they have taken the reſolution of 
ſending letters of credence to citizen Chauvelin, which 
would furniſh him with the means of treating in all the 
ſeverity of diplomatic forms. 

No, to come to the three points which can alone 
make an object of difficulty at the court of London, the 
executive council obſerve, reſpecting the firit, which is 
the decree of the nineteenth of November, that we have 
not been properly underſtood by the miniſtry of his Pri 
tannic majeſty, when they accuſe us of having given ag 
explanation which announces to the ſeditious of all nation 
awhat are the caſes in which they may prevouſly count 
the ſupport and af/flance of France. Nothing could h 
mere toreign than this reproach to the ſentiments of th 
national convention, and to the explanation we hay 
given of thei 5 and we did not think it were poſſiblew 
ſhould be charged with the open delign of favouring f 
ſeditious, at the very moment when we declare, that! 
would be wronging the national convention it they we 
charged with the project of protecting inſurrection 
and with the commotions that may break out in an 
corner of a ſtate, of joining the ring- leaders, aad « 
their making the cauſe of a few private individuals th 
of the French nation. 

&« We have ſaid, and we deſire to repeat it, that t 
decree of the nineteenth of November could not have al 
application, unleſs to the /irgle caſe, in which the gr 
ral will of a nation, cicarly and unequivocally e 
preſſed, ſhould call the French nation to its allitan 
and fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be c 
firued into the general <uvill, Theſe two ideas mutus 
repel each other, ſince a ſedition is not and cannot 
any other than the movement of a ſinall number 292 
the nation at large; and this movement wouk! crate 
be teditivus, provided all the members of a we 
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hould at once riſe, either to correct their government, 
gr to change its form in toto, or for any other object. 
«© The Dutch were aſſuredly not ſeditious when 
they formed the generous reſolution of ſhaking off the 
yoke of Spain; and when the general will of that na- 
tion called for the aſſiſtance of France, it was not re- 
puted a crime in Henry the fourth, or in Elizabeth of 
England, to have liſtened to them. The knowledge of 
the general <vill is the only baſis of the tranſactions of na- 
tions with each other; and we can only treat with any 
government whatever on this principle, that ſuch a go- 
werament is deemed the organ of the general will of the 
ation governed, : 
Thus, when by this natural interpretation, the decree 
if the nineteenth of November is reduced to what it truly 
plies, it will be found, that it announces nothing more 
an an act of the general will, and that beyond any 
loubt, and fo effectually founded in right, that it was 
arcely worth the trouble to expreſs it. On this account, 
e executive council thinks that the evidence of this right 
ght perhaps have been diſpenſed with by the national 
Invention, and did not deſerve to be made the object of 
particular decree. But with the interpretation which 
ccedes it, it cannot give uncaſineſs to any nation whatever. 
* It appears chat the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty 
we nothing to object to the declaration relative to Hol- 
hd, ſince the ſingle obſervation made by them on that 
ect belongs to the diſcuſſion of the Scheld. It is this 
point, therefore, to which we are confined. 
*We repeat it, this queſtion is in itſelf of little moment 
The miniſters of Great Britain conclude that it only 
Foes to prove more clearly that it was brought forward 
rely for the purpoſe of inſulting the allies of England. 
e hall reply with much lets warmth and prejudice, 
Rt this queition is abſolutely indifferent to England, 
it is of little importance to Holland, but that it is 
liemely important to the Belgians. That it is indif- 
at to England it is not neceflary to prove, and its 
al import to Holland is evinced by this fact, that 
tae 
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the productions of the Belgians paſs equally by the ca 
nals which terminate at Oſtend. Its great importance 
to the Belgians is proved by the numerous advantage 
the port of Antwerp preſents to them. *Tis theretote 
on account ot this importance, *tis to reſtore to the Bel. 
gians the enjoyment ot ſo precious a right, and not took. 
tend any one, that France has declared herſelf ready to 
lupport them in the exerciſe of ſa legitanate a right, 

But is France authorized to break the ſtipulations 
which are oppoſed to the liberty of the Scheld ? If the 
rights of nature and thoſe of nations are conſulted, not 
France alone, but all the nations of Europe are authorize 
to do it—there can be no doubt of it. 

« If we conſult public law, we ſhall ſay that it oughtt 
be nothing but the application of the principles of thege 
neral rights of nations to particular circumſtances in wic 
nations are placed with regard to each other; inſomuc 
that every particular treaty repugnant to ſuch principle 
can only be regarded as the work of violence. We mai 
over add, in relation to the Scheld, that this treaty wv 
concluded without the participation of the Belgians, I. 
emperor, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the Low Countries, 
crificed, without ſcruple, the moſt inviolable of right 
Maſter of thoſe fine provinces, he governed them, as E 
rope has ſeen, with the rod of ablolute deſpotiſm, 
ſpected only thoſe of their privileges which it import 
him to preſerve, and deſtroyed, or perpetually ſtrugg 
againſt the reſt. France enters into war with the houle 
Auſtria, expels it from the Low Countries, and calls ba 
to freedom thoſe people whom the court oi Vienna had « 
voted to ſlavery ; their chains are broken; they re-tl 
into all the rights which the houſe of Auſtria | 
taken away from them. How can that which they 


| 
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when that right is only of importance to thoſe who 
deprived of it: for what remains, France has too ge 
political creed to be a fraid to avow the principles ol 
The executive council declares, not with a view of. 
ing to ſome expreſſions of threatening language, but 
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ne c to render homage to truth, that the French republic does 
rtance not intend to erect itſelf into an univerſal arbitrator of the 
nt2zes deaties which bind nations. She will know how to re- 
jcrciors I ſpect other governments, as ſhe will take care to make 
12 Bel. Wher own reſpected. She does not wiſh to impoſe Jaws on 
t to of» Wany one, and will not ſuffer any one to impule laws upon 
eady to ber. She has renounced, and again renounces, every con- 
ight. queſt ; and her occupation of the low countries ſhall only 
-ulations continue during the war, and the time which may be 
? It theFWneceſſary to the Belgians to inſure and conſolid ate their 
ted, notiMWſiberty ; after which let them be independent and happy— 
uthorizeWFrance will find her recompence in their felicity. 

When that nation ſhall be found in the full enjoyment 
t ought Mf their liberty, — hen its general will can lawfully de- 
of the geWlare itſelf without ſhackles, —then if England and Hol- 
es in Wend ſtill attach ſome importance to the opening of the 
, imſomucWcheld, they may put the affair into a direct negotiation 
 princip|With Belgia. It the Belgians, by any motive whatever, 


We ma enſent to deprive themſelves of the navigation of the 
treaty VWcheld, France will not oppoſe it: ſhe will know how ta 
glans. I pect their independence, even in their errors. 
Ountries, After fo frank a declaration, which manifeſts ſuch a 
e of riglußheere deſire of peace, his Britannic majeſty's miniſters, 
nem, 45 ght not to have any doubts with regard to the inten- 
eſpotiſm, Mens of France. If her explanations appear inſufficient, 
it impor id if we are ſtill obliged to hear a haughty language; 


ally firugeWhoſtile preparations are continued in the Engliſh ports; 


the hou" iter having exhauſted every means to preſerve peace, 
and calls bY will prepare for war, with a ſenſe of the juſtice of our 
7;enna bad Mule, and of our efforts to avoid this extremity: we will 
they re- the Engliſh, whom we eſteem, with regret ; but 
* Auſtria will fight them without fear. 

hich chey Pte explanations contained in this paper being deemed 
d, particul ſati factory by lord GRENVILLE, M. CHAUVELIN 
) thoſe who Wit? another letter to his lordſhip, on the ſeventeenth of 
> has too g, in order io be informed, whether the king would 
principles of ave bis letters of credence ; and wwhat conduct his ma- 
a view of ners menned to ho!d, awwith reſpect to him and 


Age) but K ee compojing bis houſehold, in conſequence of tba 
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348 GEORGE III. A. D. 1799, 
law againſt foreigners. This led firſt to the rejectim 
letters of credence ; next to the diſavowal of ” retaining 
any public character at the Engliſh court after the death 
the French king; and laſtly io an order for his quitting 
kingdom æuithin the term of eight days from the t 


fourth of January. 
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